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From Kardchi T crossed the sea in a dénghi 
to Mask&t, and thence, in an Arab bagala, sailed 
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for Kishm, in the Persian Gulf, when, crossing 
the island, I reached Bassador, then an English 
station, where I was cordially welcomed by the 
few of my countrymen residing there. A. cruiser 
ef the Honourable Company some time after 
touching, the politeness of her officers gave me 
the opportunity of proceeding to Bishir, where I 
continued for three or four months, under the 
hospitable roof of the late lamented Major David 
Wilson, at that time the resident; and a gentle- 
_man. of a mind so superior, that to have possessed 
his friendship and esteem is 4 cireumstance of 
which I shall never cease to be proud. I there 
drew up, from materials in my possession, and from 
recollection, a series of papers relating to my 
journeys, and the countries through which I had 
passed, which were forwarded to the Government 
of Bombay, or to Sir John Malcolm, then the 
governor. I was not aware that such use would 
be made of them, nor am I quite sure T should 
have wished it; and I doubt whether it has not 
proved more hurtful than beneficial to me. I may 
justly lament that these documents should have 
been artfully brought forward in support of un- - 
sound views and ambitious projects. I may also 
be ‘dissatisfied, in a less degree, that the informa- - 
tion they contained has served the purposes: of- 
men wanting the generosity to acknowledge jt. 
From Bishir, a two months’ journey led me to 
er. pees! fas FP dk letn AhhSe Mirza. but 
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then desolated by the plague. Before setting out 
the sad intelligence of the decease of the envoy, 
Sir John Macdonald, had reached Bashir, and I 
found Major, now Sir John Campbell, in charge 
of the mission. My obligations to this gentleman 
are more than mere words can express, and far 
greater than might be seemly to relate in these 
pages —~ yet, I may be permitted to record, that 
if my subsequent labours have proved advantage- 
ous to science, it was owing to his generosity that 
I was placed in the position to prosecute them. 
With Sir John Campbell were Mr. néw Sir John - 
M‘Neil, and Captain Macdonald, nephew of the 
much regretted envoy. Nearly, or quite two 
months I enjoyed the society of the friendly 
circle, at Tabréz, at the hazard of acquiring’ a 
distaste for the rough pleasures of a rude’ ang 
rambling life. I then accompanied Captain..Mac- 
donald to Bagdéd,where- fot. some'-days We" pro- 
fited by intercourse with Colonel Taylor, the resi- 
dent, and passed down the Tigris to Bassorah, 
having been joined by the late Captain Frank 
Gore Willock. From Bassorah we gained Karak, 
which has since become remarkable from its oc- 
cupation by a force from Bombay, and thence 
" crossed over to Béishir, where I had again the 
satisfaction to meet Major David Wilson, who 
was preparing to proceed overland to “England. 
Captain Macdonald arranged’ to return with him, 
and Captain Willock and myself took our pas- 
Ba 
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sages, in a merchant vessel of Bombay, for Mas- 
k&t, and a pleasant course of eleven days brought 
us to anchor in its haven. We took up our abode 
_ at the house of Reuben ben Aslan, agent of the 
Bombay government; and a few. days were agroe- 
ably passed in visits to the Jmam, and in inter- 
course with the inhabitants. 

Captain Willock hired a vessel to convey him 
to Mé4ndavi, and I took my passage in an Arab 
bagala, destined to Karéchi. I sailed the. day 
preceding that fixed for the departure of Cap- 
tain Willock, in April 1831, and that excellent 
and kind-hearted gentleman accompanied me to 
my vessel, and remained with me until it was put 
under weigh. We parted, never to meet again. 

The shim4l, or north-westerly winds, raged with 
considerable violence,—a circumstance in our fa- 
your,—-and the seventh day after leaving Maskat 
we came in sight of the castle of Mangroh, on 
the height commanding the entrance of the har- 
bour of Karéchi, It being night when we neared 
it, we anchored off the land. 

During this trip I suffered from lock jaw) and, 
my teeth were so nearly closed that I could with 
difficulty introduce between them. small portions, 
of haldi&h, a sweetmeat of Maskdét, so called, of 
which I luckily had a few baskets, part of a pre- 
sent froma the Im4m to Captain Willock ; and 
which for four or five days was my only suste- 
nance. As the trismus arose from cold, its symp- 
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toms gradually decreased, without the aid of me- 
dicine, and on approaching Kardéchi the rigidity 
of my jaws had somewhat dimihished, although 
it -was a long time before I could extend them 
to their full and natural extent; and I have since. 
found that I am liable to a recurrence- of this 
malady. The passage otherwise had been a brisk 
and pleasant one. . 
The Arab ndqidab, or commander of the dainghi, 
was an intelligent and civil young man. Willing 
to impress me‘with high opinions of his nautical 
proficiency, he daily took up the skeleton of a 
quadrant, without glasses, and” affected to gaze 
intently upon the sun; after which, with a pair 
of compasses, he would measure distances upon 
his map. On one occasion some of the crew at« 
tempting to adjust the’ rudder, which was in.-a 
very crazy condition, wholly unshipped it. -Avail- 
ing themselves'of their dexterity as swimmers, after 
much trouble, they succeeded in replacing it. The 
dunghi, it may be observed, is the common trad- 
ing vessel of the ports of Arabia, the Persian Gulf, 
Mekran, Sind, and Malabar. The proper Arabic 
appellation is, however, bagala, or the coaster, 
from bagal, the side, or shore. It ig of low’ 
tonnage, and is impelled by a cumbersome litin 
sail; in changing the position of which it is also 
necessary to shift part of the cargo from one side 
to the pther, to cause a counter-balance, or the 
vessel runs the chance of being capsized. From 
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six to twelve hands, make up the erew of a déri- 
ghi, which is probably the form of vessels employed 
in these seas from remote antiquity. ; 


On the morrow we weighed anchor, and stood - 


in for the harbour. On gaining its entrance, the 
height of -Manfroh being immediately to our left, 
we were aséailed by the shouts of the garrison 
locat@d in the castle on its summit. The naqidah, 
not understanding the meaning of these shouts, 
and continuing his course, the soldiers, or armed 
men, descended the rocks, and fired a few musket- 
shots over us in terrorem. Being sufficiently near 
to be perfectly audible, they peremptorily com- 
manded that we should anchor, and lower down 
our boat. The ndqtid4h did se, and sent his boat 
to the shore. It returned with a party of soldiers. 
It appeared that I was the cause of these move- 
ments; but how these people should know T was 
on board could only be accounted for by supposing 
that some vessel must have sailed from Maskat, 
during the few days of my stay there, and have 
brought intelligence that a Feringhi, or European, 
was at that port, intending to embark for Kar&chi. 


The grand cause of alarm I afterwards dis-- 


covered, when informed that two European gen- 
tlemen were at one of the mouths of the Indus, 
anxious to proceed to Lahore by the river route, 
but that the amirs of Sind had hitherto not de- 
cided to allow them to pass. These gentlemen, I 
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subsequently learned, were Captain Burnes and his 
party. . * aris 

The principal of the soldiers who came recog- 
nized me. He embraced my feet, and told me that 
he would go to Hassan Khan, the governor of the 
town, and acquaint him that an ancient guest had 
arrived. He added, there was little doubt but that 
T.ushould. be. permitted to land. He went, ~and 
without delay returned, bringing a message from 
the governor that the orders of the amirs were 
positive, not to allow any European to land at 
Karachi, or even to enter the harbour, but that 
I should be. duly supplied with wood, water, and 
other necessaries. I explained, that the tamirs’ 
orders had reference to ships of war, not to in- 
dividuals; but this view of them was not admitted. 
I then: requested, that notice of my arrival, with 
a letter from myself, might be sent to Amir Nassir 
Khan at:-Haidarebéd.,. This was objected to.» 

Finally, the soldiers departed, three of them re- 
maining on board as a guard over me, so far that 
I was not to be suffered to quit the vessel. The 
nq@dah repaired to the town, and on his return 

wat mid-day, with the sanction of the governor, ran 

his diinghi into the harbour, and so close to the 
shore on the right hand that at low water it was 
left on the sand. 

Two of the three soldiers with me were so little 
inclined go be civil, and were so much impressed 
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with a‘ sense of their own consequence, that I 
ordered the crew to give them nothing to eat; 
therefore, after enduring hunger for two days, 
they were constrained to hail a fishing-boat, into 
which they stepped, and regained the garrison at 
Manéroh, one soldier only remaining. As he was 
tolerably respectful his wants were duly provided 
for. In the course of two or three days, however, 
observing my medicine-chest, he would not be 
satisfied unless I gave him medicine, without heving 
need of it. Judging the opportunity a good one 
to rid myself of him, I administered a smart dose 
of jalap, which producing very sensible effects, he 
wag atso glad to hail a fishing-boat and to rejoin 
his companions. We remained two or three days 
more in the harbour, but I was no longer honoured 
with a guard. 

This adventure at Karachi, unexpected on my 
part, somewhat disconcerted me. I saw no alter- 
native but to return to Maskat; and thence, if pos- 
sible, to reach Bandar Abb4s, and from that point 
via Kerman and Yezd, to gain Sistén, Kandahar, 
and the Afghan countries. The shémél winds 
were, moreover, exactly contrary, and we had tom 
calculate upon a tedious and even dangerous return 
voyage to Maskat. I learned at Sanmiéni, some 
months afterwards, that the governor of Karachi 
had despatched tidings of my arrival there to his 
masters at Haidarabaéd, who had sent him orders 
(received after my departure) to expedite me with 
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all honour to Haidarabad, and to allow me to incur 
no expense on the eoad. They also severely re- 
buked him for not permitting, in the first instance, 
a defenceless and unassuming stranger to land, who 
had, by his own account, neither servants, arms, nor 
boxes. In justice to the amirs of Sind, it must be 
averred, that however politically jealous of the Eu- 
ropean, they are not so deficient in common sense 
or humanity as to offer any interruption to the un- 
protected stranger, whom chance or necessity may 
conduct to their territories. Of this I had before 
experience. I passed freely through their country, 
and resided in perfect liberty and security at their 
capital. Their political jealousy of the European 
is owing to their fears of his power; and these fears 
are artfully kept alive by a few interested persons 
about them. It must be conceded, that the igno- 
rance and credulity of the amirs render them eaay 
dupes. --It-would surprise many to know that these 
rulers of a kingdom believe that a regiment of 
soldiers may be lodged in an ordinary box: whence 
there is no article in the possession of an European 
that they view with so much distrust. Such idle 

notions, it is obvious, would be dispelled by in- 
creased intercourse and better acquaintance. 

Our naqidah did not wait for a cargo, and we 
weighed anchor and put to sea, with the wind fairly 
in our teeth. We made, however, little way, pass- 
ing, while it was yet daylight, the small rocky islet 
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Sindians call Charna, and at sun-set, on look Kg be- 
hind us, we could faintly desory the white walls of 
the castle Mandroh. Towards night we made for 
the land and came to anchor. 

The shiimal incessantly raged ; so that after many 
days passage, working on a little by day, and edging 
in to the shore and anchoring by night, we arrived 
off the port of Ormara, into which we sailed to 
procure water. 

The nigtdah went on shore, and, it would seem, 
told the tale of my repulse at Kardchi; for pre- 
- gently a boat put off, bringing one Chali, on part 
of the governor, Fati Khan, who had sent me as 
present a basket of eggs, also an invitation to land. 
The country, it was told me, was independent of 
Sind, and that I should be expedited in safety to 
Kalit, or to any other place I might prefer. 

T accompanied Chili, and was introduced to the 
governor, whom I found sitting under an old wall, 
with a circle of the inhabitants around him. Among 
these was the nagidah. The governor appeared 
about forty years of age, spare, and dark-featured, 
with anything but a prepossessing countenance, in 
no wise improved by his long lank black hair. He 
renewed the offers of service conveyed to me by 
Chili, and desired me to consider the country as 
my own, and himself as my slave,—an ordinary but 
hyperbolical mode of expressing welcome, and of 
imparting confidence. I determined at_once to 
remain at Ormara, hoping thence to be able to 
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reach Kalat; and although I foresaw the probability 
of an adventure, confided in my good fortune to 
get over it. 

Seeing the miserable state of the huts composing 
the town, I inquired concerning my lodgings; and 
an old tower of a dilapidated fort was pointed out 
to me; the other tower (there being but two) was 
occupied by Fati Khan himself, while within the 
area of the enclosure was a hut, the residence of 
Baloch Khan, who, I afterwards found to be joint 
governor with Fati Khan. My apartment was 
very crazy, and was reached by a ladder, yet, such 
as it was, it appeared to be the most eligible that. 
presented; besides, it had the advantage of forming 
part of the government house, therefore I accepted 
it. My effects were sent for from the dinghi; and 
the young Arab naqfiddh took his leave, recom- 
mending me strongly to Fati Khan’s care, telling 
him that I wasyp particular friend of the Imam of 
Maskat, and that he would come the next mosam . 
(season) to inquire how I had been treated. I. 
found myself alone at Ormara, among new -ac- 
quaintance.. * 

I soon discovered that Fati Khan’s principal 
object in making me his guest was, to be relieved: 
from a complaint, which afflicted him occasionally, 
viz. an inflation of the abdomen, which happened 
whenever he indulged in dates, haldab, or other 
improper food. I desired him to abstain from such 
food, but this he said was impossible. I therefore 
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administered drugs to him; but these he found un- 
palatable, and discontinued. My presence, therefore, 
did not much benefit him, he persistinf’ in the in- 
dulgence of his Apician appetites, and retaining 
their consequence in his pot-belly. 

Being considered a tabib (physician), I had nu- 
_merous patients, some of whom I contrived to cure. 
At length my reputation began to decline, having 
recommended to a person, who applied for a jdl4b 
(purge), (my drastics being exhausted,) to drink a 
tumbler of sea-water. At night, when seated in 
my tower, and Baloch Khan, with a party, were 
sitting in the area below, I found the circumstance 
was a topic of conversation with them. “ Ap deriéh 
bor,” (drink sea-water,) said one. “Ap deriaéh bor,” 
said another, and all burst into laughter, in which 
T- could not refrain from joining, although at’ the 
chance of being overheard by them. ° Baloch 
Khan suggested, and all agreed with him, that I 
was no tébib, but that my object was to examine 
the country. 

I remained above a month at Ovistes! occupying 
myself as wef as I could, to beguile the weary days. 
Baloch Khan had two sons, the younger of whom, 
a youth of about seventeen years of age, was my 
companion in the tower, and in mystrolls. He was 
of good disposition, and could read and write Persian ; 
while, by his assistance, I framed a small vocabulary 
of the Baloch dialect. “With the inhabitants of 
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they omitted no occasion to show me civility and 
attention. I had, moreover, made friends with two. 
of three Baloch families, who resided in tents near 
the wells without the town. They kept goats; and 
whenever I visited them, I could depend upon 
being treated with a bowl of milk or buttermilk. 
Occasional visitors would come from the jangal, 
and I made inquiries of them as to their localities, 
their tribes, and their neighbours. Twice I made 
the ascent of the high hill Mount Araba, which 
terminates the peninsula on which Ormara is situ- 
ated; but at other times was compelled to confine 
my excursions to the sandy beaches on either side 
of the peninsula. - 

When the shiimél raged, and it generally did 
with extraordinary violence, I had no resource but 
to keep. my tower and amuse myself as well ag I 
could with my papers and the conversation of my 
friends. I carefully refrained, while at Ormara, 
from exhibiting money, asserting, that I depended 
upon medicinal practice for the supply of my ne- 
cessities, although I took care to make more than 

‘an equivalent return for any kindnessshown to me, 
and to suffer no service to pass unrequited. I was 
enabled to acquit myself on these points, having 
in my possession a few knives, and a variety. of 
trifies, which also were prized beyond money. ..The 
two governors were of the Mirwari tribe of Baloches, 
the most respectable of that community, and which 
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to Kalat. They were both natives of Kolwa, in 
the province of Jhow, to the west of Béla; and 
although Fati Khan stood in relation of son-in-law 
to Baloch Khan, there was ill-will between them, 
perhaps owing to the jealousy and rivalry of power. 
The. family of Baloch Khan resided with him at 
Orméra, and consisted of his wife, a respectable 
woman, two sons, and a daughter; the last, a per- 
sonable young maid, named Gabi, was affianced to a 
young man at Passanni, a neighbouring small port 
to the west. The family of Fati Khan -resided at 
his native place of Kolwa. It chanced one day; 
that intelligence arrived of a son being born to 
him, on which two or three old ship guns, lying 
in front of the gateway of the fort, were loaded. 
On the first discharge down tumbled the greater 
part of the gateway, and: my old: tower'so tottered 
over my head that I leaped into the area without 
making use of the ladder. Seeing the disaster of 
the gateway, the other guns were dragged to a con- 
siderable. distance, and then discharged. I . was 
thinking in what manner I should « depart: ‘from 
Orméra, when Baloch Khan informed’ me: that he 
was about to proceed to Jhow, and if I chose: te 
accompany him, he would expedite me thence to 
Béla. in Las. I had a wish to visit Jhow, having 
heard from my young friend, his.son, that the ruins 
of an ancient city existed there, among! which-coins, 
&e. were found, also the remains--of~an:extraor: 
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that they might indicate the site of the city founded 
by Alexander among the Orite, and which he 
peopled with Arachosians. I expressed to Baloch 
Khan the satisfaction I should have. to accompany 
him. to Jhow, and requested him to hire a camel 
for me. 

When my: intended departure became known, 
many inhabitants of the town conjured me not 
to: trust. myself in the power of Baloch Khan. 
Chili also represented to me that I was about to 
take a fatal step; that he was convinced the 
intentions of Baloch Khan were evil, particularly 
as the camel he pretended to have hired for me 
was actually his own, and its conductor his. slave: 
Finally, Fati Khan sent for me, and urged, that 
as I was especially his guest he felt himself respon- 
sible for my safety, and that he did not like the 
thought of my-proceeding with Baloch Khan. He 
added, that.if I; would wait another month or two, 
he should be going to Jhow himself. I yielded to 
such representations, and the old sinner, Baloch 
Khan,—for his hairs-were silvered by age,—depart: 
ed on his journey. When it. was known thet I re- 
mained, congratulations were made me by all, and 
it seemed universally agreed that I had escapéd 
destruction. The sons of Baloch Khan, I had: ob- 
served, were not so-pleased at the idea of my ace 
companying their party, as, from the friendly feelings 
subsisting between us, I might have expected; and 
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the reserve of the young men into a dislike that 
any evil should befall. me, while their duty, and 
regard for their father, prevented them from inform- 
ing me that I had reasons to distrust. 

Some days after, a Sdnmidni dinghi arrived from 
Maskét, and I resolved to sail in her to her desti- 
nation. I accordingly took leave of Fati Khan 
and my Orméra friends; the former requested me 

“to oblige him with a lancet, which I gave him with 
pleasure. We weighed anchor about nine. in, the 
forenoon, the shim4l blowing strongly, but in our 
favour, and we had a brisk passage along the coast. 
By ten or eleven o’clock the next day we had neared 
the harbour of Sinmidni, the entrance being im- 
peded by sand-banks, over which is a constant 
surge. Our naqiidah had a little erred in his coutse, 
and .brought his diénghi directly upon the sand- 
banks; he saw his danger, but crying “ Takowal 
Khoda,” (By the favour of God,) manfully dashed 

‘the vessel amid the surge. A momentary struggle 
followed, and the next moment we found ourselves 
floating in the calm waters ‘of the harbour, ‘the 
naqfidah elate, and congratulating himeelf on his 
successful experiment, for he said there was not a 
gaz (yard) of water on the bank. The passage had 
been as pleasant as quick, and was to me a gratuit- 
ous one, for being reputed a tabib, I was held a 

_ privileged person, and was not so much as asked 
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miani, at the house of Jamal, a companion in ‘the ‘ 
dinghi, and as the tidings of the arrival of a 
Feringhi tabib soon spread, I began rather vigor- 
ously to enter upon the practice of physic. I 
made some unexpected and extraordinary cures, 
for if T felt myself safe, and knew the ‘disorder 
Thad to treat, I did, not neglect the opportunity 
to do good, and my fame so much increased that 
T was visited by patients from the distant hills. 1 
had a singular case from the hills, of a personable 
female, the wife of a wealthy Limri, part of whose 
face had become white. The husband proffered two 
camels, if I could by my skill induce the return 
of the original tint. I remarked, that the lady - 
would look better if she became white altogether. 
They both smiled, but were not to be persuaded 
that black was not a preferable hue. This case 
of course exceeded my ability. I removed from the 
house of Jamal to a hired apartment in the bazar. 
The door was latticed, so that I lived rather in a 
cage than a house. I had made numerous acquaint- 
ance, and many of the Hindds were very obliging, 
particularly two, Tah Mal and Kimji. I resided 
in perfect security and freedom. ; 
During my stay the reigning Jém, or chief of 
Las, the province of which Sdnmifni is the port, 
arrived, in charge of his mother, from the capital, 
Béla. I visited him, and found an intelligent child 
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- saluted me witha “Khésh Amadid,” or “You are 
come welcome,” and I sent him a'few ai whieh 
much pleased him. 

This accession of the court contributed to’extend 
the circle of my acquaintance, and I found among 
the officers of the government many ‘simple ‘and 
rude, but yet good and worthy men. ‘Arab Vakil, 
one of the principal men of the little state, was of 
this description, and Jém Dinar, a relative of the 
J&m, joined to his other’ good qualities eee cents 
auavity of manners. 

‘Having one day taken the likeness of a young 
Hind, the son of my friend Tah’ Mal, by the’ assis- 
tance of-a camera lucida, the fact was reported to 
a lady, the dhai, or nurse of the youhg Jam; and 
she could not rest until she had her'likeness taken. 
How this was to be effected was a difficulty: Tt 
is not the custom for a lady of the standing of this 
fair dhai to admit a male stranger to her presence, 
and she, moreover, was held in. singular repute: for 
propriety and delicacy of conduet,--upon: which she 
much prided herself. It was farther, as I disco- 
vered, necessary, that I was to be: fully impressed 
with the conviction of her purity of mind and ele« 
vated: feelings, and in no wise to suspect that so 
common a failing as vanity made her desirous of 
seeing her fine features on paper. I readily pro- 
mised everything; and the ingenuity ‘of a Jiikia 
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self, of the lady's. beauty and_ accomplishments, and 
who officiated as the entremise in this affair, brought 
about the desired end. She was to believe that 
she had weak eyes, and. that they could.be cured 
only by my placing the camera. lucida ata certain 
distance from them, and I was to believe, that -on- 
consideration only of my being a tabib.the lady had 
been induced t» infringe etiquette and admit: a male 
toherpreser' ' was farther.to believe, that she: was 
not.aware ‘picture was to be taken, but that, 
asthe ._ plained to her, by means of the 
camera lucida her sight was to be benefited.» When 
all was arranged, and a convenient opportunity, prey 
sented, the Jakia introduced me to this. lady; and 
I found a female of very respectable appearance, if 
not.so handsome as his flattering reports: had’ led 
me to expect. She was very courteous and ‘dignic 
fied, but, like. myself, preserved -her; countenines 
with,some, trouble. . She spoke finently in Persian; 
and was, for such a country, a superior woman.: I 
contrived to get over the business tolerably well, 
and produced a picture, which I perfected : at. ny: 
lodging,..and which, I was told by the Jékia;..any 
swered the purpose of. pleasing her. -I had to core 
rect a certain prominence in the nasal feature, 
which, however, was not owing to an error of, patie 
or my lucida, for it existed in nature. ‘ 
The season of the year was not. the most favour 


able, yet, did I not find the heat inconvenient at 
c2 
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Sdnmiani; I was, nevertheless, somewhat suffering 
in health, and gradually weakened in strength, al- 
though without positive or definite ailment. 

I was, therefore, thinking of quitting Sinmidui, 
and was about engaging an armed party of Lémris, 
for the consideration of, one hundred rupees, to 
escort me to Shikérpfir. ‘These men, while willing 
to have undertaken the task, frankly confessed that 
they .were. at enmity with som £ the. tribes 
through whose limits they mus’ -end-ithat 
there was the possibility of colli. ~ dsdured 
me, in such an event, I should be the last to suffer, 
which I could believe, and was on the point of 
ratifying » bargain with them, and committing 
myself to, chgnce, when some Patén merchafts of 
Kalit arrived at Stnmiéni, from Karéchi. This 
was 9 fortunate occurrence, as it gave me-an oppor- 
timity of visiting Kalét, and I indulged the hope 
of renewing my health and strength in its fine 
climate, when I could proceed to Kandahar, K4bal, 
or elsewhere, a8. occasion or inclination . might 
prompt. F 
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* Tue mode in which my acquaintance commenced 

‘with the Patén merchants may illustrate thé ease, 
as well as security, which, in most instances, ob- 
tains, of making acquaintances, if not friends, 
amongst the trafficking classes of Afghans. 

‘T was sitting alone in my hired apartment in the 
bazar of Siinmiéni, when one of the merchants, a 
stout well-dressed person, came in front of. my 
abode, eyidently with the intent to address me, 
but after a short gaze, he turned about and went 
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his | WAY. The fact ‘was, T was sitting erdss-legged 
on my ebaharpahi, or ‘cot, and, according to the 
fashion ‘here, without a ‘shirt; and not being | in 
the best humour with myself and the world, my 
appearance was not very prepossessing. “Ty guessed 
the cause of the merchant's abrupt departure ; “and 
to be prepared, in case of another visit, clad myself 
in clean white linen, and, preparing coffee, seated 
myself a little more gracefully. The beverage I 
drank from a sparkling tumbler, in default of chink; 
and before me I had two or three books. Tha 
short time the Patén reappeared, probably without 
any notion of accosting me, whom he had rejected 
as beneath his notice, but chancing to direct a 
glance. towards me, he seemed astonished at my 
metamorphosis; and before he could recover from 
his surprise, T addressed him with a courteous atid 
sonorous Sal4m Alikam. He, of course, gave S the 
responding salutation, Alikam. Salém, and advanced 
to me. I invited him to sit down, and ‘a. shorg 
conversation followed, in which 1 expressed.” my 
desire to leave Stnmiani, and he said, “ ‘Why not 
accompany me to Kalat?” I asked-when he would 
start, and he said, “This evening,” and ‘left me, 
My. resolution was: instantly fixed, and I set about 
packing my effects. Soon after, I was visited by 
four other Afghans of the party, and they testified 
their pleasure that I was about ‘to be their com- 
panion. I next went into the bazar, arrayged: some 
money matters, and hired a camel for two rupees, 
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to carry me to Béla. Iwas anew seated in my 
apartment, when the merchant whom I had. first. 
seen again passed, and observing my effects ar- 
ranged. for motion, asked me, “In God’s name, are 
you going with me?” J replied, “In God’s name, 
I am,” when he took my hands, and placing them 
with his own upon his eyes, assured me that he 
would do my “kistmat” on the road, and’, would 
from Kalat provide me with trustworthy com- 
panions for Kandahar, Kabal, or ‘elsewhere, as I 
might think proper. 

The name of my new friend was Abdil Kalik, 
and he proved to be the principal person of the 
party. Another native of Kalat, named Iddait(la, 
also paid me a visit; and I had never reason to 
change the favourable opinions of his character Tr 
then formed. 

Towards evening, having been ‘rceigealy regaled 
with a parting feast by my worthy Hind friend 
Th Mal, who had during my stay been invari- 
fly attentive, I mounted my camel and joined the 
Kalat party, who occupied an old daramsila near 
the wells behind the town. My other Hindé 
friend, Kimji, accompanied me thither, and on the 
road inquired of me whether he ‘should speak ins 
my favour to the Patans. I said, I was so satisfied 
with them that it was unnecessary. On arrival 
the %ood man could not restrain himself, and made 
a few remarks, which elicited a renewal of pro- 
testations® of service and attention from . Abdél 
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Kaélik and Kalifa Iddaitéla, the latter asserting 
that he néver saw.e Balaiti but his heart rejoiced. 

The party which I had now joined was composed 
of inhabitants of Kalat, excepting one Yisaf, a 
native of Kandahar. The first was Kalikdéd. He 
was portly and good-natured, and. was.temporarily 
mounted on a camel, a mare belonging to him 
being at Béla, where it had been left for the sake 
of pasture. I afterwards.found that he was one 
of four brothers, who in: partnership with 3 wealthy 
cousin, Faiz Ahmed, were engaged in trade; and 
that they had sardis at Karachi and Kandahar. 

The next was Kalifa Iddaitila, a very. respectable 
young man; he was mounted on an excellent mari, 
or running camel, which carried also his companion, 
Pir Baksh, who was returning from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. -He had- seen. Bombay, ands »was:.full 
of the wonders there. Under the. protection: of 
Kalifa Iddaitila was a young lad of Kalat, Nasi- 
rélah, who had resided for some time at Karachi. . 

We, had also.one Méhomed. Rafik, ,.who.,rodé 
singly: on a good méri, and was a good youhg man; 
he was apparelled rather coarsely on our journey, 
but’ I found, at Kalat, that he hada handsome 
competence; apd expressing surprise at the favour- 
able change in his costume, was told that he had 
lately married. in & 

. The above were all Afghans of the Babt om or 
tribe, and with them I was in company, as~was 
also Yisaf, the Afghan of Kandahar. “This lat- 
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ter person was corpulent and good-humoured, and 
seemed to act-as cook to the party.. We age in 
common, and considered ourselves se aia com- 

panions. , 

‘There was vesides, one Faiz Mahomed, a respect- 
able merchant of Kaldt,,mounted on .a. good. horse, 
who had with him two or three servants, mounted 
on ‘as many camels. Attached to him was one 
Nawab, who rode, or drove before him, an ass.. Faiz 
Méhomed was of lonely habits, or being of another 
zai, did not mix much with the Babis. He. only 
kept as near to us during the journey as was —_ 
site for his safety. 

‘We left Sinmiéni, and, clearing the low sand- 
hills which encircle it, entered upon the level -plain 
of Las.. It was overspread, more or less,-with the 
magnificent dédar, a large bush of dark green-hue, 
called larni, and the gaz, or tamarisk—here a bush. 
After three or four ‘cosses, the dédér was replaced 
by: the karit, or caper-tree, and still farther: on: the 
Vegetation became more luxuriant as we neared 
Liari, where we halted ina Bre of enmncns, east of 
the village. - ” 

We had marched ten cosses, or fifteen miles*: In 
this distance’ we found. water onlygin one spot, a 
slough, and there unpalatable. Liar‘ is.a small vil- 
lage, containin§ about twenty mud-houses, inhabited 
by Hinds, and eighty huts, the abodes of Méhoine- 
dans. It-has'a manufacture of salt. oe 

Beyond Lifri.the jangalis formed. of- gaz-bushes, 
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mixed with high grass: -After three or four cosses 
it: diminishes,.and the plain becomes speckled with 
the caper-tree. Parroquets, doves, mainas, and 
other birds, are seen. In two or three spaces we 
passed land which had been once cultivated, but at 
this time there were no crops, or indications of them. 
Occasionally a few Laimri huts occurred, and ex- 
cepting a few babirs, or mimosas, and mounds of 
earth in certain spots, which might denote the sites 
of former villages, there were no more positive 
proofs that the country had ever been better popu- 
lated. We at length reached the Purdli river, and 
crossed its scanty stream, flowing in a wide bed, con- 
fined by high banks, and halted under the shade of 
some large gaz-trees. This spot was called Patti, 
and was considered ten cosses distant from Liar}. 
About two miles to our — was the: smali.town of 
Utal. 1 dye, 

Passing the jangel on the river bank, Utal be- 
‘caine clearly discernible.. A short: course. brought 
us again near the river to: our left, but: we. did not, 
cross it. The sountry bore the same. fegtures.-of: 
level surface and jangal; the latter perhaps alittle 
mo¥é wooded. :.,,We halted, finally, at Usman di. 
Got, having mgrched. fourteen cosses. . Here were 
some sixty huts, of sorry appearance. 

The road, to Béla led through a lan8, foymed. either 
“by pérd trees..naturally,. or: artificially.» thorny 
bushes! Cultivation on either side of the road was 
pretty general, but the ground was now mostly fal- 
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low. A few fields of jaar and cotton only displayed 
prodiictive vegetation. The‘ jangal-trees were “of: 
finer growth, Wespeaking an improved soil; and 
amofig them the péré predominated, and ‘was con- 
‘spicuous from its dark and close verdure. A few 
huts are passed on the road, constructed of straw 
and matting, in a conical form. About a mile from 
Béla the jangal first permits a glimpse of it, which 
is rather attractive, the residence of the J4m tower- - 
inf’ pre-eminently above the other houses of the 
town. ‘The large dome of the Jém’s masjit ‘has also 
a fair appéarance. The jangal again closes it from 
the view, until we reach the ancient course of the 
Pirali, on the opposite bank of which it stands. 
From the near bank it has still an interesting aspeet.- 
We crossed the deép' and wide bed of the old 
stream, which is now the seat of much cultivation, 
and took up our quarters in a magjit on its bank, 
and west of. the town, which it ovérldoked; being 
built ona mound.” The residence’of the Jam ie*ef © 
mud, and surrounded by lofty castellated walls, 
flanked: 4vith ‘circular towers at th®- angles’: The: 
houses of the town are also of mud, and have but 
the grund-loor. They are all provided ‘with chim<, 
neys for the admission of air, as is usual in the: 
pakka villages of Las, also at’ Karachi in Sind.- 
These convenicht appendages face the south,: and 
are either the rude originals 6r awkward imitations 
of the more elegant structures, called badghir Grind- 
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town is the garden of the Jam, stocked,. princi- 
pally, with mango, plantain, orange, citron, and-elive 
trees. a 

From Béla the party proceeded in advance about 
a coss, for the convenience of forage; Kalikd4d, Mé- 
homed Rafik, and myself, who stayed behind, were 
to join the following day. It was on my account 
this separation took place, the camel hired to carry 
me to Khozdar not being forthcoming, as promised. 
Kalikd4d; -who:. took gveat ‘interest in my affairs, 
particularly, as he often:saidjfrom the prompt and 
unhesitating manner in-whieh.I.had placed myself 
under his protection, would not listen to my being 
disappointed in my journey to Kalat, although I 
protested against his incurring any inconveniquge. 
Three days passed, and the fellow who had engaged 
his camel, and received a portion of the hire, did not 
appear. It. so happened, we could not procure 
another... The joumey from Béla ..tq, Khozdar is 
dangerous, and no one without connexions, or’ per- 
sonal acquaintance with the hill tribes, will under- 
take it..: Kalikd4d was in considerable anxiety lest 
his companions, from “their limited: stock of: provir 
sions, should have been forced to proceed; still he 
could not -think of abandoning me, alleging, that 
the passage through the hills might be difficult. to 
me, unless-in good and responsible company. 

At length thei’man: brought his camel...We- 
secured the animal, and its owner on some, pretence 
returned to his village, vowing to. be-ready to. start 
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. with us in ‘the evening. He -was not punctual. 
In, possession of the camel, we left Béla; I seated 
thereon, while Kalikdad had his mare, and Mahomed 
Rafik, pro tempore, was on foot. 1 was but indif- 
ferently accommodated on my new beast, his sad-” 
dle being an awkward one, and liad wot proceeded 
very far ere, twisting round, it precipitated. myself 
and luggage to the ground. Kalikdéd, .as soon as 
laughter: at my comical situation had ceased, said 
it would be really better. that: he, should, returssto 
the town, and’ purchase‘a ‘camel, for whith we .had 
before been in treaty. ‘The chance was; that on the 
hired beast I should daily be served in the same 
manner, while, being a bardar (camel of burthen), 
itawas doubtful whether it would keep pace with 
thé rest of the party, i¢. being. intended to gain 
Kalat by-long and hasty marches. J; assented, and 
the good-natured merchant trudged back on. foot, 
giving me his mare, while Mahomed Rafik ar- 
ranged himself on the camel. .We two went on 
for Welipat, about three coases.distant, where we 
hoped, but hardly,expected, to find our compgnions. 
Kalikdad, with his purchase, was to join us in-all 
speed. About.a mile from Béla we passed a small 
village of.a few mud-huts to our right, and at length, 
it being fairly night, crossing the dry bed of a moun-. 
tain-torrent, halted on its opposite bank. Méhomed 
Rafik took cognizance of the mare,..and; with the 
camel’s rope fastened to my arm, I wrapped myself 
up in my Arab cloak and went to sleep. During 
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the night we were awakened by shouts, which 
proved to be from Kalikdéd, who ‘was hailing? 1s. 

fe returned them, and he joined us with an excel- 
lent mé4ri, accompanied by the vender, a young 
*nivad of Béla. The latter received the price of 
his camel, sixty rupees, and left us, At ddybreak 
we repaired to some houses adjacent, where Ka- 
likd4d was courteously received, but we learned 
with regret that our party had proceeded on their 
journey. Walipat, with the eultivated land around 
it, was the: property of Jém Dinar, before noticed 
‘as a relation of the Jém of Las. He was’ absent; 
but being a friend of Kalikdad, his orders had an- 
ticipated our arrival, and: we were plentifully re- 
galed. Here were a few mango-trees, also mi i 
and two or three pipals, here called doghéri. There 
was a good cultivation of rice, the land being water- 
ed by a canal derived from the Péréli, which was 
sufficiently copious and powerful to turn a Bent 
mill. 

In the afternoon we left Walipat, Kalikaéd on 
‘his mam, and I and Mahomed Rafik on my recent 
purchase; the hired camel being left with Jém 
Dinér’s people until reclaimed by its owner. We 
soon approached the low hills in front, under which 
were a few huts, and a little cultivation. Hence we 
traced for some distance the bed of the Pirali, 
overspread with the trunks and branches of trees, 
victims of its fury when swollen by rains. In many 
parts were clamps of living tamarisk-trees and 
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bushes, forming islands when the stream is full. 
At this season it was trifling, not’ exceeding {wth 
to fifteen yards in breadth, and not above knee-deep 
Leaving the river, the road led for some distance 
through a place of burial, remarkable for its extent 
and the multitude of its graves; these: were con- 
structed in all forms, square, circular, and oblong. 
Their limits were defined by fragments of grey lime- 
‘stone, while the interior surfaces were laid out in 
divers patterns, composed of the small’ black and 
white pebbles found in the bed of the ‘Pérali,, 
These are not recent monuments, but from the fice 
quent admixture among them of spots described by 
larger stones, and clearly intended for masjits, they 
trg of Méhomedan origin; and to account for the 
great number of graves, we may suppose some seri- 
ous conflict has taken place here. 

Beyond this silent city of the dead, we éntered 
the jumble of low earthy hills, bounding to the 
north the plain of Las, and through which the 
Péréli works its destructive course: "Powering 
over them, ‘on either side, were superior anges. 
The one to the east, some six or seven miles 
distant, forms the .boundary between Sind and 
Balochistan, In front we had two detached emi- 
nences of singular appearance, one having a per- 
pendicular fissure breaking from its perfectly square 
summit, and the other closely resembling a tower. 
On approaching them they proved masses of earth 
in the bed of the stream. This we again follow- 
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ed, repeatedly crossing the river. in: #ts devious 
windings. ..The crumbling hills. displayed many 
j.ultastic shapes, but the scenery afforded by the 
spacious .bed.of the. river, its small islets,,and its 
banks, ,shaded by thick tamarisk. bushes, if inte: 
resting, was not particularly impressive. Finally, 
we bade.,.adieu..to the Pirali, and entered the 
“hills:-on our _Jeft:.; by the defile of Koharn 
Wat.. This was a.strong position. Marching the 
greater part. of the night, we halted in a dara, 
or spacious water-course, called. Bohér..» Resuming 
“our journey at daylight, we procéeded up thé 
same water-course for a long distance. We passed 
' in it a, spot. called. Ping, where were a few bér- 
trees and abundance of spring-water ; here ave 
- saw parroquets, and the variety of kingfisher call- 
ed mit@. The dara closing, we crossed a low 
hill, into another, up- which -we proceeded until 
the sun was very high, when filling our massaks, 
or. skins, with water, which was plentiful and of 
excellent quality, we stole from the road,.and rested 
in a retired spot during. the “heat of the: day; 
and prepared our food. ...Our. retreat was among 
large quantities. ef the. fish-plant, a variety of 
aloe; and, for the first time, I saw the flowers of 
the plant., Snugly.as we were secreted, some 
camels straying by us, reminded us that we had 
neighbours, but we.did not see them: + The trees 
prevalent among the hills were, the tamarisk, péré, 
dédér, nirf, the black and white babar, and other 
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‘mimosas, with the useful. fish. - The: kénatti, or 
_-palma-christi, also sometimes fringed the rivulets. 
- We occasionally started a wild hog; and partridges,, 
_-or tittars, abounded. During our progress this day 
‘we met a man walking without shoes, who, I was 
-told, was Samshir Khan, son of Alim Khan, -a 
“schief of the hill tribes, and one who could assem- 
ble a large force.. He was acquainted with Ka- 
‘likdéd, and joked with him om meeting him. in 
‘so convenient. a place. ‘We afterwards. fell in 
with two small. parties of Baloches, armed .and 
-mounted on maris, .Nothing occurred beyond. the 
‘usual routine of salutations and inquiries... Ka- 
slikdéd always prefaced his intercourse with these 
“speople « by holding up his hands, and repeating 
“fatiah. In these rencounters we could learn no- 
sthing of our friends. 
. In the forenoon we again started; and leaving 
the dara, passed through a remarkably narrow 
-defile, not that the enclosing hills were high, but 
ithat the -road was so contracted. Clearing it, to 
sour great satisfaction we joined our party, who 
‘had on our account travelled slowly... We halted 
-awhile; rice being prepared for. us: I was civilly 
‘received by all, although the delay in the journey 
‘might have been imputed to me; and my purchase 
Lof the camel was applauded. ©: ; fit 
» We left this spot, called Khanaji, sietmnarehad 
the whole night. This was the most troublesome 
‘part of our journey hitherto’. We passed a suc~. 
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cession of ascents and descents, and on one ‘ovea- 
_ Sion we were compelled to dismount. ‘The night, 
however, did not permit us to select our road, 
and occasionally: wo may have deviated. from -it. 
* For a considerable part of the march we did not 
meet with :water on the road: the first- we reach- 
ed was the river Orndtch, running at the foot 
of hills of some elevation, which separate the 
Minghal and Bizénja tribes.. The Ornatch, with 
little’ breadth, has a fair volume of water, and a 
rapid course. We passed ‘nothing in the shape 
of a habitation; but on one occasion the bark- 
‘ing of a dog induced our party to keep silence. 
At daybreak we halted at a spot called Tarké- 
bir. Here-we had a small stream. flowing: in. a 
‘deep and spacious bed to our right, an arm from 
which ran in front of us. To our left was @ broken 
plain, but we were on all sides surrounded by 
hills, some-.of::them of.-megnitude: . These hills, 
and ‘generally the hills between’ Las and the Ka- 
lat territory, are. of limestone. formation. Trees 
were not very plentiful, yet one or two accessions 
marked ‘our progress northward. To the tama- 
tisk, the bébdr, bér, and fish, were joined: hish- 
warg,:a. plant prized by the Baloches. for its me- 
dicinal qualities, and. gishtar, ‘a favourite ‘food 
of camels. In the beds .of the torrents and 
‘water-courses, if water be not actually. visiblé, it 
may be readily procured by making. small, eavi- 


ties or pfs, when the latent fluid oozes forth; and 
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fils them, while, undergoing at the same time the 
process of filtration, it is beautifully clear. 

At Térkébér we were visited, at various times, 
by a few individuals, all of them Minghals. They 
were not numerous enough ‘to make exactions, 
under pretence of duty, or sang, as they term 
it, and therefore were contented with small pre- 
sents of tobacco, and other trifles, which Ka- 
likdéd and others thought fit to make.’ In re- 
turn, they entertained us with the melodies of 
their pipes of reed, with which all were provided. 
A party passed us, dragging after them a sheep, 
which it seemed was destined to be a kairat, or 
offering at some shrine, to which they were con- ~ 
veying it. 

Towards evening much rain fell, and, being un- 
provided against such an accident, we were mise- 
rably drenched: thunder and lightning accom~ 
panied it. The streams beneath us were promptly 
augmented ; their torrents tolled with impetuous 
rapidity. On the cessation of the storm the body 
of water also decreased, but, by filling the hollows 
in the bed, our progress became somewhat embar- 
rassed in our next march, which, for some distance, 
led up it. : 

_ We kindled fires, and dried our apparel, &e. 
as well as we could, when, night drawing nigh, 
we put ourselves in motion. “Tracing the bed of 
the torrent, we at length left it, and commenced 
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Surmounting it, we came upon an excellent road 
in afine level valley, four or five miles in breadth, : 
parallel ranges of low hills enclosing it ; its length 
was more considerable. We perceived no habita-' 
tions; but the soil was dotted by small trees, the 
olive, babar, and perpik, the latter rich in its 
lovely orange blossoms. Occasionally, we passed 
large burial places, with masjits amongst them, 
defined by stones, as we had formerly seen; and 
hinting that these sequestered seats had, been, at 
times, disturbed by the din’ of war, and defiled 
by. the slaughter of contending hosts. The sun 
was above the horizon ere we had reached the end 
of the valley, where low eminences, abounding 
with the fish-plant, separate it from the plain of 
Wad. We soon traversed these, and passing, first 
a detached rock, and then a small rivulet, ar- 
rived at the dry bed of a water-course, on whose 
farther bank stands the town, if it must be so 
called, of Wad. This we gained, and took up our 
quarters in some unoccupied tenements. 

We halted at Wad; and—as we had now cleared 
the Minghal hills, and had arrived at a place where, 
if the Khan of Kalat’s authority is not much re- 
spected, the chances of danger on the road had 
much abated, and the road onward to Kalat is 
considered comparatively safe—my companions, to 
testify their gratitude, killed a sheep by way of 
kairat, or, offering, and consumed it themselves. 
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mud-houses, distant about ‘one hundred yards fromi 
each other. The western portion contains about 
forty house& principally inhabited by Hind« traders ; 
the eastern portion contains some twenty-five or 
thirty houses, tenanted by’ Méhomedans. Among 
these are the residences of the sirdars, or chicfa,- 
of the great Minghal tribe, Isi Khan and ‘Wali 
Mahomed Khan; for the town, such as it is, is 
the capital of one of the most numerous tribes of 
Balochistin. The house of Isa Khan is distin- 
guished from the others by a single tree within the 
walls, and none of the houses have a second story. 
From north to south, the plain of Wad has an 
extent of five to six miled from east to west it 
is more considerable; indeed, to the west the 
country is open, and no hills are visible. Conti- 
guous to the town were no signs of cultivation ; 
but under the hills, to the east, much wheat and 
jaar are grown. About fifteen miles west, a little 
south of Wad, is Nall, the little capital of the 
Bizinja tribe, and generally, as at this time, at 
enmity with the Minghals. The former had now 
- for allies two other tribes, the Samaldris and the 
Mémasanis. Nall is said to resemble Wad in 
size, but has a castle, or defensive structure; and 
by the Bizénjés themselves is reputed a site of 
great antiquity. It is probable that, being seated 
more immediately than Wad on the skirt of the 
plateau gained by the passage of the Baran Lak 
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and Kalat anciently led by it. That it should be 
disused now, is explained by the. bad reputation 
of the Biztnjas, who, in ferocity ang proneness 
to rapine, are said to exceed the Minghals; and 
they are, if possible, less under the control of the 
government of Kalat. 7 
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Resumine our journey from Wad,. we- passed 
a garden belonging to Is4 Khan, well stocked with 
apricot-trees, and watered by a fine canal. Beyond 
it we crossed the wide bed of a mountain stream, 
but dry, and a little after entered.a dara, or valley, 
called-Saman. To our left the rocks were of a 
dark reddish brown hue, those to the right were 
agreeably tinged with light pink and purple shades, 
as they reflected the rays of the setting-sun. We 
marched the entire night, crossing at intervals the 
beds of many torrents and rivulets: in some of them 
water was. found in cavities, and in two or three 
were continued streams. Samdn dara was of great - 
length, and widened towards its northern extremity. 
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Here the soil had obviously been cultivated, but 
no huts were seen. A spot occurred, called Mian 
Dara, a usual halting-place for kafilas. Where 
the dara closed, low hills commenced, when the 
morn overtook us, and most of our party were so 
exhausted, that they halted, but Kalikdad, Ma- 
homed Rafik, Ydsaf, and myself, pushed on, and 
from a high table -space we at length descried the 
plain of Khozdar. About us were small patches 
of cultivation ; and still proceeding, we neared the 
town, which, after the dreary country we had tra- 
versed, in despite of its actual insignificance, was 
sufficiently attractive. 





Its environs were embellished with date-trees, 
and adjacent to it were two or three gardens. The 
greatest extent of the plain was from north to 
south. It had much cultivated land, and a verdant 
cbhaman, “or pasture, through which meandered the 
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slender rivulets, supplied from many springs. Over 
the surface, besides the town and ruined fort, seated 
on and about a small mound, were sprinkled several 
hamlets, of two and three houses each, water-mills, 
groves. of mulberry-trees, with the bdnghis,.. or 
matted huts, of the pastoral Baloch families. Such . 
features, with the grazing flocks of sheep affd goats, 
and herds of camels, formed the scenery of the plain 
of Khozdar; but it derived its chief interest at the 
time of the morning I first gazed upon it from 
being under the shadow of the very high hills of 
abrupt and singular outlines, which bound it to the 
east. and south-east, and which effectually exclude 
the Mn’s rays from it, while the rest of the country 
around is illumined by them. It was not less in- 
teresting to view the gradual diminution of the 
shade thrown over the valley from the hills, and 
to observe the contrast of its gloomy and sunny 
parts. Descending into the plain, we crossed the 
dry bed of a nalla, or rid-khana, whose waters, when, 
filled by rains, flow into the Hab river, and halt 
under some trees a little east of the town. 

Our friends joined late next day, and complained 
of the long march we had made from Wad. . The 
town contained about sixty houses, among’ them 
only three inhabited by Hind traders. Formerly, 
as many as thirty dwelt here, when the place was 
esteemed flourishing. There is a small artificial 
tappa,; or mound, on which are the ruinous walls 
of a*modern structure. Its gardens vield cranes. 
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apricots, melons, mutberries, and pomegranates ; ‘the 
latter are said to be good. Of vegetables there are, ; 
méti, kolfah, b&d-rang, and badinjén: Wheat‘ is 
raised in large quantities, and is exported, procuring 
a good price, -from its superior quality. The ri- 
vulets are fringed with mint, star-flowers, ahd two 
or. three varieties of iris. In the hills near Khozdar 
lead is found; which, being easy of fusion, is smeltéd 
by the Brahdi tribes to make bullets, but no“ad- 
vantage beyond this is taken or derived from thé 
_ presence of the metal. Antimony is also ess ba 
occur. u 

West by a little north of Khozdér, and distant 
about ten miles, is the small town of Kb&ppar, 
capital of the district inhabited by the Keidréni 
tribe. About fifteen miles north-east is the small 
town of Zidi, held by the Séholi tribe. The site 
of Khozdér would-seem to be an eligible one, as to 
it*converge many toads; and with its "facilities; of 
‘communications with the neighbouring regions, it 
is difficult to account for its complete desertion. 
Besides the roads which lead to it: from the coast, 
the western provinces, and Kalat, one exists’ from 
Gandava} another leads from Jai in Sind. 

Khozdar, figuring in Persian romances, and having 
been formerly, beyond doubt, a place of note, I cast 
my eye over the plain to ascertain if there was any 
object which might be referrible to a remote poh. 
My attention was directed to a considerable’ tappa, 
or sortie, north of the town, and towards it T bent 
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my steps. On the way, I found the soil strewed 
with fragments of burnt brick and pottery over a 
very large space; indeed I could not define its full 
extent. I strolled for some time over it, in the 
hope of picking up a relique, perbips a coin. In 
this I was disappointed, but met with numerous 
lumps of slag iron, and fragments of dark-colored 
glass, or some other vitrified substance. The tappa 
itself had the remains of mud-walls, comparatively 
modern, on its crest, and at its base were sprinkled 
a few’mulberry-trees. 

In the evening rain fell in torrents. The rid 
khana was instantly filled by a stream, of surpassing 
violence and rapidity, which diminished and disap- 
peared as speedily. In the morning its bed was 
again dry. 

From Khozdar we followed the bank of the rad 
khana. The soil in this direction was alike strewed 
with fragments of burnt brick and pottery. We 
reached a rude obelisk of mud, twenty to twenty- 
five feet in height; the base of cemented stones. 
This might be a boundary mark, or probably a 
sepulchral monument, the form being observable 
in some burial places near Kalat. It stands on 
the edge of the rid khana, into which, at this point, 
the road leads. In front was an old building, which, 
on reaching, I conjectured to have been a masjit, 
and it stands in an old place of burial. It is the only 
erection in the plain of Khozd4r built of kiln-burnt 
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secting our road. The course from Khozdaér to 
Baghwan lies through a spacious dara, not of uni- 
form. level surface, but of undulating character. 
On entering the plain of Baghwin we passed 
among its several small villages, mingled with which 
are the ruins of an old fort, of substantial construction, 
with some ziarats, and tombs of singular appearance. 
Wertalted at the northern extremity of the plain, 
near a mill-stream.. Baghwan has a cluster of small 
villages, interspersed with gardens and trees. The 
fruits are figs, apricots, grapes, pomegranates, apples, 
plums, and melons. There is a cultivation of the 
grasses, and an extensive one of wheat. On. enter- 
ing the plain we were delighted with the fragrance 
of the plant (now first occurring) called terk, in : 
Pashto, and biinti in Kiar Gali, so general over the 
regions of Khorasin and Afghdnistéin. BAghwan is 
enjoyed by four brothers, of the Eltérz Zai branch of 
the -Kambar4ri tribe, the principal of whom are 
Kamal Khan, and Chapar Khan. They are related 
to the khan of Kalét. About five miles west of 
Baghwan a line of trees under the hills denoted 
the locality of Sheher Mir, a small village, where 

- the khan of Kalat residesyvhen he visits this part 
of the: country. 

We hiilied at Bdghwan during the heat of the 
day, and at evening resumed our journey, entering low 
hills, which are here considered the limits between 
Hindistan and Khorasan. The climate and. vege- 
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those of the latter region ; and during this night’s 
march we experienced a sensible depression of tem- 
perature. I had no means of verifying the latitude 
of, Baghwan, or of any other place, which I re- 
grétted, as precisely the same change in climate and 
productions distinguished it as mar strongly Gan- 
damak and Jigdillak on the road between Peg iwer 
and Kaébal, and both are the limits of the ae 
terk. Our journey was over a bleak sterile country, 
intersected by ravines and water-courses. Patches 
of cultivated land now and then were met with, and 
we crossed an occasional chishma. By daybreak 
we had reached the level valley of Lakorian, where 
were some curious remains of walls, parapets, and — 
bands, constructed with care, of stones, which ap- 
peared to have been fashioned. My opportunity for 
observation was too slight to enable me to.form any 
decided opinion as to the object of these works of 
labour, but it was apparent they were vestiges of 
other days. On leaving the plain of Lakorian, 
which is considerably elevated, a short.defile con- 
nects it with the more extensive plain’ of: Anjira. 
Over this .defile nature had interposed in part-a 
wall of rock, and the deficiency has been supplied 
by works of similar materials and workmanship. 
The dreary plain of Anjira has at the skirts of the 
hills surrounding it near Lakorian the same kind of 
walls, parapets, &c. - Tradition has no surmise to 
offer concerning these memorials of the past. The 
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fidels. IT have since learned that analogous struc- 
tures are found in the dara of the Malloh river, 
along the line of road from Sohrab to Panjghér, 
and in the vicinity of Kalat, particularly in the 
daras of Kirta gnd of Rodbér, between Kalat and 
Kirta. The Le of Anjira has a descent from 
Lakoridn. We halted at a chishma, where was a 
little ploughed land, but over the plain was neither 
village nor hut. 

Having reposed and refreshed ourselves at Anjira, 
we started in the afternoon for Sohrab. We crossed 
the dry bed of a water-course, in which were nume- 
rous bushes of the gandéri, or oleander, now charged 
with their splendid tufts of red blossoms. These 
plaztts, I remembered, embellish the rivulets of the 
hills between Khist and Kamiirej in Persia. Their 
leaves are said to be poisonous to cattle, and the 
Bréhiis have a saying, “Am chitdlen ka jor,” or, As 
bitter as jor, the latter word being their name for it. 
The road to Sohréb was pretty good; to our right, 
or north, we had the range Koh Maran, extending 
from Anjira. On reaching Schrab we saw, some 
distance to the west, a line of trees, the site ofthe 
village of Nigghaér, by which leads the road to 
Panjghtr and Kej. Passing the village of Dan, 
amid some well-cultivated land, and with a good 
canal of irfigation, we struck off the road for the 
village of Sohrab, where we halted. Faiz Mahomed 
and his party proceeded a little farther on to Rodani, 
a small village embosomed in mulberry-groves. At 
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Sohr4b were two or three Hindd residents, but they 
are not tobe found at any other of the six or.seven 
villages clustered in this. plain.. The ccaee here 
was very cold, as was the water. . 
From Sohrab the ascending..and spacious "ealley 
was bounded on either.side by parallel ranges of hills. 
Those to the east, of sharp and fantastic outlines, but 
of moderate height; those to the west, of more 
elevation, and a continuation of K6h Maran. Under 
them we. first observed the little yillage of Hajika, 
and beyond it that of Dilwar-sheher. | Still farther, 
some Ted hills at their base, were pointed out af'the 
site of the village of Kisandén, where parties from 
Kal&t are wont to repair to enjoy the pastime of the 
chase. In our progress we had crossed the dry’ bed 
of a rad khana, which afterwards attended. us-on our 
right hand. We passed some rocky. elevations:amme- 
diately left of the road, called Sirma Sing, where, it 
is said, after rain antimony may be collected — 
whence, their name. The rocks have, in truth, a 
dark blue, or purplish hue. Beyond, at 8.spot,called 
Damb, where water is found in a hole,.or, well,.ithe 
bed of the rid khana, we rested awhile; after whieh. 
we continued our course to Rodinjoh, a village of 
twenty-five houses; and here we halted for the 
night. og... at ; 
At this place. were two or ‘hiss, neglected nem 
dens, as many sanjit. and willow trees on the.,bar- 
ders of a canal of irrigation, and a little .cultivated 
land... On the plain west of the village aia teppa, 
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on the summit of which were a few ruins of mud 
walls, and again, under the nearer hills east of it, 
were vestiges, as asserted, of a city, by tradition 
famous, called Sheher Kiki. On the same autho- 
rity, it was destroyed by Jinghiz Khan, who has, 
also, the credit of having dammed up a variety of 
springs, from which water, it is believed, once issued 
and fertilized the plain. Certain it is, that both 
here and at Kalat the springs ha've the appearance 
of having been wilfully closed. As the next march 
would conduct us to the capital, and my companions 
toPheir friends and families, recourse was had to the 
assistance of the toilette. Razors were put in re 
quisition, heads were duly shaved, and beards and 
mustachios appropriately trimmed, while linen, which 
had been unchanged during the journey, was re- 
placed by cleanly supplies in store. KaAlikdad alone 
made no change in his apparel or appearance, and 
entered “Kalat the following day aa- dirty’ and ° 
good-natured as he had been throughout’ the 
journey. 

Our course to Kalét led through a wide, even 
dara. The hills to the west, called Kalaghan ; those 
to the east, Koh Kaki and Saiyad Ali; the latter 
being succeeded near Kalat by Koh Zodr. The 
dara itself is named Régh, and produces some wheat 
in rainy seasons. About midway low eminences 
close the dara, and among them is a spot called 
Takht Badshdh, or the King’s Throne. Approach- 
ing Kalat, we were met. by Abdal W4had, a brother 
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of KAlikdéd, and afterwards by several other. persons, 
who.came to. welcome their relatives and friends, 
notice of their arrival having been given by. Faiz 
Méhomed, who had pushed: on before. us from 
Rodinjoh. Nearing. a hill, cajled :Koh. Mirdan, to 
the west, Koh Zoar being immediately to the east, 
we had the first view of the gardens of Kalat, and 
after rounding Koh Mirdan we had a fine view 
of the town, which, with its lofty Miri, or fortified 
palace,had a; striking. appearance y..ngr Aid, tha,.eye 
Jess delighted. dwel] upon the verdure of he ee x 
which studded the plain. The expanse-of plain’ nd 
hills in front, over which the. peak- of. Chehel Tan 
was distinctly visible, suggested many ideaa of novel 
scenes and future gratification, These contrijgnted 
to increase the. satisfaction. with which I firat viewed 
_Kalat. We moved on to .the house of Kalikdéd, 
a little south of the town, in the suburb occupied 
by the Babi Afghan tribe. His first care was to 
_ provide me with a distinct and comfortable. lodging. 
On, afriyal at; Kalat one, of any. fist -yisitors, was 
Faiz Ahmed, the- most wealthy. and, reepdetabtes of 
the Babi merchants, and cousin of K&élikdad,.., 
, highly approved of the latter’s attentions to me dur- 
ing the journey. Kalikdad was one of four brothers’; 
H4ji Abddleh being the eldest, after whom was my 
friend; to him succeeded Abddl Hab and Abdél 
Wahad. The four. were in a kind .of -coximercial 
_partnership, to which was joined Feiz, Ahmed ; and 
so. intimate was the union of these five ‘persons that 
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they had a common table. ‘I had now become thelr 
mutual guest. - Faiz Ahtned was held ‘in universél 
respect, and deserved to be. He had concéived 
the notion that I was-an agent of the “British 
government, and although he did not press his' ideas 
upon me, after I had told him they were incorrect, 
he would frequently seek to entrap me, sométimés 
offering large sums of money, taking in return 
drafts on Bombay; and at others, urging me to 
accept a valuable horse, which, he observed, might 
angwer my purpose as a present to the hékam, or 
governor of Bombay. Faiz Ahmed was well tHought 
of by the Khan of Kalat, who had more than once 
the wish to have deputed him on a mission’ to 
Bombay. The honour was declined, principally be- 
cause the merchant had a dread of the ‘sea, which 
he had determined only to encounter when hig 
religion duty should lead him across it, in ‘pil- 
grimage to Mécca. To give an idea of his’ poli- 
tieal tact I may note, his once asking mg, in talk. 
ing of the’ party proceeding to Lahore vid Sind, * 
(which T afterwards learned to be that of Captain 
Burnes,) whether the doctor attached was not sent 
to examine Ranjit Singh’s pulse, and to ascertain 
phe ae of his life. 

Haji AbdGlah, the elder brother of Kalikasa, was 
a cna character; a fanatic, little short of a 
madman. He pretended to a dash of bézirghi, : 
or. inspiration, and acted at times very tyrantiically, 
setting on fire the huts of Hindé faquirs, and pro- 
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stribing the use of-tobacco. He was wont to ride 
1a white ass, which he had taken to Mecca with 
‘him: A presént of.coffee I made him much pleased 
him, as its decoctions, by dispelling sleep, enabled 
him to sit up the greater part of the night and 
read the Koran. The Haji was, from eccentricity, 
accustomed to clad himself strangely, and was sakht, 
or stingy, to a degree. Kalikdad, as will have 
béen already known, was a, portly, good-humoured 
personage, who seemed to have no desires beyond 
sustaining his corpulence, passing quietly through 
life, and making one rupee two in the ordinary 
routine of commerce. Abdél Hab was a very sober, 
' gtaid, and good person. He was better educated 
than his brothers, and was the learned clerk of 
the family. He sometimes journeyed to Sind and 
' KAndahar, on the commercial. business of the firm:: 
Abdil Wéhad, the younger of the brothers, 
although. receiving a small share in the profits 
of the trade, concerned himself in no:mode with 
it, He fed what may be called the life of a'gentle- 
man; that is, was “always idle. He soon attached 
himself to me, and having nothing. better to do, 
generally spent the greater part of Kis time in my 
company. With Léatif, a younger brother to Faiz 
Ahmed, he became the most constant of my co- 
panions. . 
On reaching: Kalat, its chief, Mehrab b Khan WAS 
said to be at Gandéva, in Kachi, but a day. or-two 
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where -he intended ‘to assemble an army, either-to 
be prepared against any movement of the Sindéss 
of Kandahar upon the northern province of Jhéla- 
‘win, .or to reduce the rebellious tribes to the west, 
and to put the province of Kej in order. The city 
was.in charge of the khan’s young brother, Mir 
Azem Khén,. but the actual authority was vested 
in the Dérogah Gil Mahomed, » man much re- 
spected. My appearance was reported to the..Dé- 
rogah#Mand it was suggested that I was a jaste, or 
spy. He replied, it was very. probable, but. my 
object -could not be with his country of hills and 
rocks. I soon found that I was likely to be detained 
for some time at Kalat, waiting for companions 
to prosecute my journey northward. .I could have 
passed. my time very agreeably in a place so quiet, 
and where the inhabitants of all classes were: 80 
civil and obliging, had my health not, unhappily, 
failed, me.+ Its bad state prevented me from: making 
- many: excursions I had contemplated, andd: was com- - 
pelled to limit my endeavours to ascertaining. facta, 
and collecting information, illustrative of the por- 
tion. of country into which my fortune,. or, to.-use a 
Méhomedan térm, my nasib, had led me. ' 
It chanced that Gal Mahomed, a seapsetahle 
native of Khanak, a village at the foot of Chehel 
Tan, who had been for some time a guest of Kaiz 
Ahmed at Kalat, was about to return to his home. 
I conceived the desire to accompany him, as well 
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Tan, whose taper peak continually tantalized my 
sight whenever I -moved abroad, as hopeful to be- 
nefit my health by change of air and exercise. I 
_ mentioned my wishes to Faiz Ahmed, who approved 
’ of the trip, recommended me to the attentions of 
Gil Mahomed, and charged him to conduct me 
to the house of Shadi Khan at Mastting. 
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In company with Gal Mahomed, I departed by 
daybreak, having taken temporary leave of my 
Kalat friends the preceding’ evening. Skirting the 
walls: of the town at a little distance, we passed the 
tomb.of the son of the Vakil .Fati-Méhomed, slain © 
by his. relative, Khodabaksh, the former sirdér: of 
Fhélawan. . It is one of the usual octangular monu- 
ments surmounted with a cupola, and although 
constructed but fifteen or sixteen years since, and 
still. one. of the most conspicuous objegtsiof the 
kind near Kalat, it is, from the perishable:nature. of 
its materials, and from the little skill of ite archi- 
tects, fast falling into decay. About a mile beyond 
it, we had to our left, under a detached hill, the ziarat 
and: gardens of Baéb4 Wali. Here is a fine spring 
of water, and holiday: parties from. the, town. frogp 
quently visit. the spot, particularly the Hid@is. In 
a line with Babé Wali to our right, was the. vil- 
lage of Kéhing, consisting of dispersed groups of 
agriculturalists’ houses, with three or four adjacent 
gardens. Our road neared the northermr extremity 
of the hill of Bab&é Wali, under which is., water- 
course, which we traversed until we came upon the 
villages of Malgozar and Malarki, the road leading 
between them. They comprised respectively nu- 
merous scattered houses, a large proportion of which 
were in ruins, and had many small gardens, with an 
extensive cultivation of gall, gallarchi, aspast, and 
tobacco. The plain was open and well irrigated. 
Passing the last habitation of Malgozarf prettily 
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situated in its garden around a huge mass of rock, 
we had a range of ‘low hills immediately to ou¥ 
right. The plain ascended, and was covered with the 
usyal wild and fragrant plants of the country. About 
three cosses from Kalét we came in line with the 
village of Zidrat, seated under low hills, to our left, 
about a mile distant. A coss farther, brought. us 
ona line with Gardk, also to our left and on the 
opposite face of the hills, but visible through an 
aperture in them. The rivulet of Ghiddaran issued 
from the hills pn our right: this stream, turning five 
or six mills, flows westerly across the plain to Ziérat, 
whence it winds through the hills into the plain of 
Chappar. It has a good-volume of water, and is 
crown property. A mill occurred at the spot where 
ave crossed it, where we sat a moment or two under 
some magnificent weeping-willows. The banks of 
the rivulet’ were plentifully fringed with odorous 
padina; or'-mint; in” great luxuriance’ of. growth. 
About half a mile from this spot we came upon a 
collection ‘of scattered houses, called Kaéréz Grint. 
Here was some cultivation, and many groups of 
mulberry and apricot-trees, but nothing that could 
be termed a garden; neither could the houses. be 
termed a village, as they were generally in ruins, 
and -untenanted. Here were many detached biin- 
ghis, or black-tented abodes, and north of the cul-' 
tivation a pretty large tomin—a term applied. to 
an assemblage of biinghis. Water was abundant. 
ge a na Peng = ne a al 
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mulberry-trees, near.some ruined houses, where we 
found a Baloch family. The females were pretty 
and civil, and readily consented to preparé bread 
for us, Gal Mahomed thoughtfully having brought 
flour from Kalat. A question arose as to what. was 
to be eaten with the bread, Gil Mahomed teking 
care to represent that I was too important a per- 
sonage to. put up with bread alone. The males 
of the family denied having any gallis, or melons; 
but the females made signs to us, that they would 
bring some when the surly fellows wept away: The 
bread, excellently cooked, was brought us, with 
roghan, or clarified butter; but the men sitting 
with us during oyr repast, our fair hostesses-had not 
the opportunity of testifying their complaisance by 
the production of melons. After we had finished: 
our meal the men left us to repose, ae to 
take their accustomed mid-day nap. 

We took our leave, and proceeded over a bleak 
ascending plain, until we entered some low hills, 
among which our road was to lead untit-we-reached 
the plain of Mangarchar. We found no water on 
our road, but on one occasion a foot-path to our 
left: conducted, as Gal Mahomed informed me, to 
a spring of water. We were not, however, left 
to suffer from thirst. A shepherd, crossing our) 
track with his flock, liberally supplied us with bute: 
termilk. Gal Méhomed, who was in years, did not 
always move so quickly as I did, and: was frequently 
some. distance behind. This was the case’when in 
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progress thig day I had gained the summit of':a-: 
small eminence, from which observing a Baloch 
coming towards me, I halted. The good man ar~ 
rived, and at once saw that I was a. stranger. -He-. 
rudely put two or three questions; one of which was - 
whether I was alone; my answers were unintelli- 
gible: to him, and he was evidently considering the 
possibility of taking the liberty with me, that nearly-: 
every barbarian of these countries thinks justifiable 
with the unprotected stranger,—to appropriate his- 
property. He had only a stout stick, and.J had 
a similar weapon—a present from Captain Willock=—.. 
and @ sprig from a tree at Waterloo. . Iwas there-- 
fore.at ease,-in event of attack, for if T had ever. 
the worst of it I had only to direct the fellow’s 
attention to Gil Mahomed, slowly creeping along 
in the rear, and he must have desisted or decamped. : 
I believe he had brought his courage to the deter-:, 
mination, of assault; when catching -a: glance: of my 
compenion; he instantly seated himself on the 
ground, being uncertain whether I had a friend, 
or he a partner in the spoil. I also seated myself. 
Gul Méhomed joined; and leaving him’ to: reply 
to his countryman’s queries, I again sauntered on. 
my. way. .. These hills. were generally low, and 
covered with soils A few stunted trees. were some- 
times seen on the higher ones, which were probably 
ghwens, a variety of mastich, eommon. on the’ Ba- 
lochistén hills, also on the Persian hills, -between 
Persepolif and Yezdikhast, where it-is called bani. 
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Fine porcelain earth was abundant at‘one spot. At 
ioriset: we cleared them, and entered the plain. of 
Mangarchar: Here we fell into the high road from 
Kalat to Mastang and Shall, which, during the 
entire day wo had to our right, separated. from us 
by hills. Gél Mahomed represented it as perfectly 
level, leading up a valley marked by parallel hill 
ranges, but deficient in water. We made for the 
nearest toman; before reaching which we came to a 
pool of rain-water. As soon as the Baloches saw 
strangers approaching they spread carpets without 
their tents. We were civilly received, and towards 
night furnished with a supper of good bread: and 
roghan. I was very weary, having left Kalat pur- 
posely on foot, that I might benefit. fully from 
exercise. Our hosts were. of the Langhow tribe, 
and’are poor, subsisting chiefly on. the profit derived 
from the hire of their camels, which they Jet: out 
to the merchants. The plain of Mangarchar had 
a very bleak desolate appearance. A few houses 
and trees were, indeed, seen in solitary spots, but it 
was everywhere intersected Wy bands, or mounds, 
intended to detain rain-water for the purposes of 
irrigation. The tomans of the Baloch tribes who 
inhabit it were everywhere dispersed over it.. Many 
of these were on the skirts and -acclivities of the 
surrounding hills, arid from their black forbidding 
aspect rather inereased than dispelled the glooni 
of the sterile landscape. 

Wn dhiina Sihanedad fa eo enor calla: Ambar 
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where. we found two or three mud houses, and 
some mulberry-trees. Here also was abundance: of 
water in canals, and a large cultivation of -aspist, 
This was. decidedly the most’ fertile part of Man- 
garcher. Hence we struck across the plain. north, 
towards a prominent tappa, or mound, passing in 
progress thereto, through the-division called Mandé 
Haji, having. to our left, or west, that called Kar. 
From Kir leads a road to Nushki. Bounding 
Mangarehar. to the east was a high hill, named 
Kéh Maran. On reaching the tappa we found it, 
as well-as its environs, gtrewed with fragments. of 
pottery. We thence made for’a toman a little to 
the east of it, where resided some relations of Gil 
Mahomed. As-soon as we were near enough to 
desery the actions of the inmates of the binghis, 
we observed them busy in sweeping and arranging 
their carpets, they having noticed strangers. .ep- 
proaching,~.and- having, probably, -recognised: ‘my 
companion. We were most civilly welcomed, and 
a cake was produced that we might break our fast, 
We had brought rie& with us from Kalat, which 
was here-prepared for our repast. 

On taking leave towards evening our host, Fati 
Méhomed,-a. respectable aged man, kissed my hands 
and craved: my blessing, remarking, that visitors 
of my importance were rare. He also entreated me 
to pay a visit to a toman on our road, where a 
young man was lying, who had been wounded. in 
the: hand"some days before by a musket ball, 
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and: who was in danger from a hemorrhage. We 
‘accordingly went to the toman; and I was so for- 
tunate as to stay the hemorrhage by the application 
of. cold water, cobwebs, and pressure. I was not 
aware to whom these tents belonged, but subse- 
quently discovered, at a time, and in a manner so 
remarkable, as to merit notice, if but to do justice 
to Bréhdi gratitude. After the surrender of Kalat 
to the insurgents, in 1840, when Lieutenant Love- 
day and myself were made prisoners and taken 
to the Miri, on being led through the apartments 
preceding the Deriéh Khana, some forty or fifty 
swords were drawn upon us, a man threw himself 
between me and the assailants, and, had matters 
been pushed to extremity, would probably have 
preserved me. [I found it was Méha Singh, the 
Langhow chief, and that it was at his. tent... that 
I'was successful, as here noted; a circumstance 
which he reminded me of, and said, that he recog- 
nized mé ;—I did not recallect him. Between these 
two tomins we passed a good garden, the only 
one on the plain, belonging to Dhai Bibé,: the 
dhai, or nurse of the Khan of Kalat in his infancy, 
an ancient lady, now famed for wealth and libe- 
rality, and formerly as much so for personal beauty 
and political influence. This garden stands in the 
division ealled Zard, the most northern portion of 
the plain of Mangarchar. At some distance beyond 
it we passed another ancient tappa, and around 
it was much cultivation. We finally réached the 
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dwelling of a Hindé, an acquaintance of my com- 
panion, where we halted for the night. East of 
us were the ruins of the village called Zard, which 
was represented as having been flourishing but-two 
years since, when Mehab Khan, with an army, en- 
camped at it. The presence of a protecting or 
invading force is equally noxious to the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of these countries. The Hinda, 
our host,. was the only remaining evi@’nce of the 
population of Zard. This poor fellow supplied us 
with clothing for the night, and with a supper of 
bread and milk. Gul Méhomed here leamed that 
two of his sons had brought their camels to. Man- 
garchar this day for the sake of grazing, and he 
sent to them, desiring that one of them would 
join him-with a camel. The elder came, and after 
saluting his father, returned, it being fixed that the 
younger one was to attend in the main with 
a. camel. 

Being about to take leave of our Hindé, I direst 
ed Gil Mahomed to make him a trifling acknow- 
ledgment for the night’s entertainment, when. it 
proved that he had intended his hospitable offices 
to have been gratuitous. He now, as-if determined 
not to be surpassed in generosity, immediately 
ordered his. wife to heat the oven, and would not 
allow us to depart until we had breakfasted, setting 
promptly before us cakes of bread,. buttermilk, 
apples, and dried mulberries. Gél -Méhomed’s 
younger son -had arrived with a camel; and a seat 
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on the animal’s back was arranged for me. We 
traversed the plain northward for about six miles, 
when we reached Kénitti, a village now of only 
fifteen inhabited houses, but with many. more un+ 
tenanted ones. Its ruin, as that of Zard, was attri- 
buted to the presence of the khin’s army. Between 
it and Zard are no habitations; water is found in 
two or three places, and there is a water-course in 
the centre@of the valley, supplied. with running, 


~ buat brackish water, the soil, being . charged with 


nitre, and covered with dwarf tamarisk-bushes- in 
some places. At Kénitti were some mulberry 
and apricot-trees: and it is the southern division, 
in this directiop, of the district of Masting. A 
little after passing Zard, Gil Mahomed abruptly 
left the path. I asked where he was going, and 
he replied, to the graves of his forefathers. Ow 


-reaching the burial place, he stood at’ the heads 


of many of tle graves, and with his hands upraised 
to..heaven, repeated short prayers, afterwards re- 
placing very carefully any stones which: might have 
rolled from their original position. ‘We. did not 
halt at Kénitti, but kept on our course up the 
plain, having on our left the water-course just men- 
tioned, whose bed widened, and became overspread 
with tamarisk-bushes. We at length entered the 
hills on our right, by an opening formed by the 
dry and stony bed of a hill torrent,. up ‘which we 
proceeded for a long distance, orunhtil we reached 
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of contorted stratification, and were composed df 
thin layers, cohnected by intervening liries ‘of cex 
ment. The plain we left was open to the front, 
or.north, and would have. conducted: us to Khanak, 
but our object: being first to gain Masténg, the® 
Toute we now followed was#he more direct oné:° 
In the dara the common fragrant plant? of the 
country abounded, and the contrast of thei? réd 
and blue blossoms gave a most pleasing effect, as 
they occurred in masses or beds. The only trees 
were ghwens. As our progress up the dara knd 
been eontinually on a gradual ascent, our* trafitit’” 
to the crest of the hill was speedily, and without ’ 
much toil, accomplished; indeed, Behad not ‘been 
obliged : to. dismount the camel, though I did so 
on seeing the very long and steep descent before 
ni ; and I sat for some time to enjoy the prospect 
around, The’ view was very fine of tie surrouriiihig” 
hills ; bayond which little else could be seen! “Mid- 
way down the pass, we’ arrived at a spring of water, 
where there is a table-space, sufficient for a large 
encampment. It is called Ab‘Chotoh, as the hills 
themselves are called Koh Chotoh. On rea¢hing- 
the bottomofthe’ pas, the lower hills were formed 
of excellent yellow ochre, and small square smooth: 
clinkers thereof were spread about in all diree- 
tions, and for some distance over the swelling plait 
at their foot, as if on the elevation of the “hills” 
aboye the surface their superior strata -had*burst,~ 
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in the northern extremity of the plain of Khad, 
which: stretches ‘from Mangarchar té Masting, and 
lieg on the high road from Kalat. It is a long~ 
narrow valley, without village or houds, and the 
hills to the east are remarkable for the smooth and 
sloping surface they present towards the plain. Tn 
front wé gbserved two or three trees,’ indicative 


* of our approach to Mastiing, but neither it or its 


gardens were visible. We had contemplated to 
have spent the evening at the town, but towards 
guriset: the sky became obscured with clouds, and 
much rain fell. My companions sought shelter in 
a ravine, which in reality afforded none; nor could 


I induce them to proceed. Thus we passed the 


night here, exposed freely to the rain, which at 
intervals fell smartly, Gl Mahomed and his son 
kindled a fire, which engrossed all their attention 


“ keep alive. Its flame occasioned the arrival 


of two men, natives of Kharan, and they. also re- 
mained with us the night. I seated myself under 
a eanopy, formed by my Arab cloak, the threads 
of which swelling, when fully saturated, admirably 
resiatéd the rain; yet I was cold and comfortless. 

: In the morning I found that Mastang was not 
above’ two miles distant ; also that there were dwell- 
ings about half a mile in advanee- of the ravine. 
I could. not forbear secretly deprecating the bad — 
taste of my companions. We. presently arrived 
at a rivulet, flowing amid high banks, and -called 
Sir-i-ab, which we twice crossed in f short space. 
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Hence we had an indistinct view of, Masting, in 
our progress fo which we passed . the - village of 
Khwoja Khél, and a large, burial-ground. . My 
friends -at “Kalat’ had directéd Gil Mahomed to 
conduct me to the--house of Shadi Khan Mfr. 
wari, one of the most respectable men of the 
place. We were met accidentally by, his son, 
Tlaiyér Khan, who: took the string of the camel, ” 
and acted as guide to his father’s residence. We 
were well accommodated in a small garden-house ; 
excellent musk and water-melons were instantly — 
set before us, and, shortly after, a more substen- 
tial repast of bread and krét. - Our host, Shadi. 
Khan, a plain elderly man, made his appearance. 
He was ‘suffering from fever, but kindly welcomed 
us. Here was a relative of Shadi Khan, who had 
been wounded in the foot by a musket-ball, in 
the same fray which had caused ‘a similar accident 
to my:patiént ‘at’ Mangarchar. The: quarrel arose 
onthe‘ subject of a quantity of aspist.. When I 
expressed surprise that blood should have ;been 
shed on so trivial a matter, and that the governor 
of the town had not interfered to prevent it,.F | 
was told that it wasthe Baloch mode: of adjusting 
controversy, and: that’ the governor had’ headed, one 
of the belligerent parties, both being people of 
the town, The poor fellow at Mangarchar was a 
stranger, of another tribe, and in nowise: concerned 
in the issue of the contest.. Chance made him: a 


mimén, or guest, -at- Mastiing, at the time-‘of dis- 
F2 
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pute; and the same: barbarous custom which. die- 
tated an appeal to arms, as imperiously compelled 
him to espouse the cause of his host. In the 
afternoon I visited the gardens of the town, many 
of which are sunk’ two or three feet beneath the 
surface, the abstracted soil having probably been 
used in the construction of the town buildings. 
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» I also inspected two ancient Mahomedan ‘sepul- 


chres, eastward of the town. These were ‘built 
of kiln-burnt bricks; and although injured by time, 
had still a picturesque appearance. The larger - 
and more perfect is said to be the tomb» of 
Khwoja Ibrahim, and the interior of its walls is 
covered with scrawls, in Persian and Hindé cha- 
racters, mementos of those whose Curiosity or 


- 
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piety may have led them within the ~ hallowed 
precincts. vy : Fey a aes 

The next morning I caieed to, an eminence 
south of. the town, and made-a sketch of: it: and 
of the mountain Chehel Tan. Afterwards I-moved 
to an old tower on another ‘eminence, from which 
T took: bearings, and made my observatiens on the 
plain, and on the objects in sight. Returning to” 
our quarters, we breakfasted on bread and cham- 
mari, a dish made by boiling dried apricots to a 
consistence with roghan, seasoned with spices ; it 
is at once grateful and sanative. Afterwards we 
“prepared for departure to Khanak, where resided: 
the family of Gal Méhoried, he being anxious 
to Join. them, and I equally soto accelerate my 
visit to° “Chehel Tan. On inquiry for Shadi Khan, 
that farewell might be taken of him, we were told 
that he was sitting-at the town gate. This was 
on our road; and, on- reaching it; the good man ° 
started as if surprised. He took my stick from 
me, saying, “Where are you going? I supposed 
you would have remained with me some days; 
you have not become troublesome. I was going 
to killa sheep on your account in the evening.” 
Gal Mahomed, whose desire to see his family pre- 
dominated, replied negatively to all Shidi Khan’s 
entreaties, and we were reluctantly sera to. 
proceed. ; 

-From Masting the plain gently slopes, aan we 
passed the Village of: Mirghar, a fgw; hundred yards 
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east of which is an encloséd ‘mud house, with de- 
pendent gardg, where resides’ ‘Mahomed Khan, 
chief of the Shirwani tribe of Brahitis. This man, 
by the murder of Lieutenant Loveday’s mfinshi, 
and a party of twenty-five or thirtywsipahis, struck 
the first blow in the Bréhéi rebellion of 1840, and 
_ near - this very spot. The political agent at Quetta 
told nie} that he considered there ‘were extenu- 
ating circumstances in thé conduct. of M&homed 
Khan, as, having been appointed Naib of His 
‘Majesty, Shah Sdjah-al-Malkh, the ménshi stictyd 
have treated him with more respect. : 
Beyond is crossed a deep ravine, with running 
‘water, but brackish, from which the ‘plain again 
ascends towards Tiri. The soil now becomes sandy. 
“Beyond Tiri, to the north and east, is a good deal 
‘of pure sand, as there is towards" Fermpabad,”a 
village north of Mastiing; also on the skiré? ‘of 
the hills east of Masting. Tiri is a walled town 
with | ‘two gates, and although inferior in import- 
ance'to Mastfing, stands on nearly as‘tnuch ground. 
Tts gardens are numerous, and ‘its’ fruits’ plentiful. 
From Tiri we passed on to Shékh’ Langhow, a 
sinall village, so called from a ziérat of that narie 
contiguous ; it is pleasantly situated in a ravine, 
with numerous gardens and poplaf-trees. Adjacent 
to this village was small toman, where resided 
a daughter of Gal Méhonied, the wife of one . 
Sahib Khan ; thither we repaired, and became 
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We should have.,started early this morning for 
Khanak, about three miles distant, but Sahib Khan 
was urgent that we should remain until evening, 
when we proceeded; and the plain® ‘descending, | we 
arrived, aboug mid-way, at the small enclosed ham- 
let of Shamé Zai, at the entrance of the plain 
of Khanak. Thence we made for the toman, where 
dwelt my companion. We were most cgurteously 
received by his wife, M4hi Bibi. About two miles 
south was the village of Khanak,. seated on and 

ound a large mound. About half mile to our 
‘north was the isolated residence of Assad Khan, 
the Sirdar of Sahdrawdn, at this time absent, 
having joined.the Khan of Kalat’s camp, at Soh- 
rab. ,1 purchased a sheep, as a kairat, or 
offering, on our prosperous arrival; on which 
we regaled. durselves, besides making a distribu- 


tion..to our neighbours. I was now at the base- 


of Chehel. Tan, which I longed to ascend, ‘Sh. 
ticipating a splendid view of the surrounding re- 
gions. However, for some days the heat of the 
weather was intense, and the atmosphere was 80 
obscured by clouds of dust and a kind of haze 
that neither the mountain nor surrounding villages 
were visible. I suffered extremely from the heat. 
The. journey from. Kalat had been favourable to 
my health, which again failed me when obliged 
to be inactive. The toman in which I resided 
ae a, large one of some fifty binghis, or black 
: tents, andthe people were generally in easy. cir- 
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cumstances. There were few binghis before which 
were not picketgd one, two,.or three horses. The 
flocks belonging to the toman had been sent, about 
a month before, to Kachi, whither they would be 
followed. by the tom4n in the courge of another 
month; the winter being spent in that province. 
I soon became on familiar terms with most of 
the good, folks here, and had I been well, and 
the weather less warm, could have passed my 
time very agreeably, A wedding took place, and 
I, was invited’ to the marriage feast. The me 
as generally with the Bréhiis, were not remark- 
able for personal appearance, but many of the 
females were very pretty. The weather having 
at.length. cleared up, I grew impatient to .ascend 
the. hill. The peril of the journey’ wag set forth, 
unless in good company. We therefore. purchased 
a, sheep, and with the view of procuring compa- 
nions, circulated intelligence of our being about 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the ziarat on the 
crest..of.,Chehel Tan. Gil Méghomed: chad three 
of -his sons, who with himself, were.,well- armed, 
The apprehension was said to be from..Khékes, 
who frequently visit the hill on fowling . and 
hunting parties, as well as to wreak their ven- 
geance on.the Bréhdis, with whom they are. at 
deadly enmity. P eos 
The morning appointed for starting w6>were joins” 
ed. by five young men, leading a. goat ag. an offering 
to the Chehel Tan saints. Passing the residence 
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of Méhomed Khan, we made for the hill, and 
came to a small brook of clear, water, running 
across our path, with a little chaman, or grass- 
land, on its borders. The spot is the usual halt: 
ing-place foryladen kafilas going from Shall to 
Mastimg, and the rivulet itself divides the dis- 
trict of Khanak from that called Doldi. . The 
ustial road which parties follow going ¢o* Chehel’ 
Tan leads for some distance along the skirts of 
the hill and up the open valley of Dolat. We 
had not proceeded far from the brook, when one 
of the party proposed to ascend the hill at once, 
by a very direct and easy path, with which ‘he 
was acquainted. Some debate followed, which 
ended. in the proposer carrying his point, and we 
followed: his footsteps as our guide. We soon 
found the passage more difficult than he had re- 
presented, and Gil Méhomed, an aged man, ¢x- 
pressed. much: dissatisfaction. We were ‘ mostly 
obliged to creep along, while the ascent was so 
nearly perpendicular that we were frequently 
compelled to halt and recover breath. We had 
toiled on in this manner a good part of the day, 
amid @ series of imprecations, our ‘guide only in 
temper,--and ‘assuring us at every step that the 
worst of our road was over, when a most appal- 
ling perpendicularsescarpment of rock presented 
itself. The impulse of necessity enabled “tis’ to 
surmount it, and we found ourselves ‘ona Targe 
table-space’ The guide now took credit to him- 
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self; and, joyful to have got over our difficulties, 
we forgot them, and did not dispute. his elaims. 
Some ‘distance brought us to a: spot where .was 
a large aptirz, or juniper cedar-tree, and. a well: of 
" {ll-coloured but palatable water. ‘#[his was. the 
usual. halting-place for parties proceeding ta the 
summit, and we arranged to pass the night at it. 
The trees was covered with rags and tatters, and 
around its trunk stones were placed, defining a 
masjit:. The well was a hole, or recess, at the -ex- 
tremity of a sloping kind of dell, the margins of 
which were covered with wild white rose-trees ; 
some few of these were in blossom, but the greater — 
_ part sparkled with their scarlet hips. Here. was . 
also an abundance of fragrant mint. Fires were 
speedily kindled, the ‘apiirz,. now plentiful on. the 
upper hills, affording excellent fuel. ‘[¥o-*enor- 
mous heaps were put in blaze; the sheep we~had 
brought was sacrificed, and the entire joints, through 
which ramrods were inserted and served for. spits, 
were placed between the two maases.of ‘living. em- 
bers. It was delightful to witness how: promptly 
and how perfectly the meat was roasted. Hach 
person received his share, determined, according to 
Bréhti fashion, by lot. Bread was cooked by'roll- 
ing an oval stone, previously heated, in a piece of 
dough, which was also place@t between. the! em- 
bers until ready. The repast,.to -my-thate, was 
‘admirable, and I understood how: justly the Ba- 
loches were proverbially famed: for their kabdbs, 
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‘or roast. meat ; besides, the fatigue of the day’s 
journey had given me ar appetitg to which I had 
been long a-stranger. At the fall of night some 
of our party repaired to a pinnacle in our front, 
where: they kindled a prodigious fire, for the .pur- 
pose of letting their friends at Khanak know that 
they had travelled thus fer on their pilgrimage. 

At daybreak next day we moved on, to gain the 
summit of the principal peak, on which stands: the 
ziarat ; and the goat-was led with us asa sacrifice on 
the spot. Our route was very difficult, chiefly over 
smooth surfaces of rock. I could not remark on 

‘the awkwardness of the path, as I was informed, 
that last year the mothe of Assad Khan had ; 
ascended by it. On arrival at a certain spot. our 
party disencumbered themselves of their upper gar- 
ments and their shoes, which, with their weapons, 
they deposited in'a heap. J, of course, foreboded.a 
terrific passage in front. In fact, a little farther 
commenced the ascent of the peak: it was nearly - 
perpendicular, and over a limestone rock, frequently 
“as smooth 8 if the surface had been artificially po- 
lished ; but it was overhung on the left by another, 
rock of more uneven nature, of which availing 
ourselves: we were able to arrange our feet, creep- 
ing cautiously under it. On attaining the summit 
we found a-small table-space, in a corner of which 
was the ziérat, marked by a rude enclosure of stones, 
and a few slender poles, with rags hanging loosely on 
them. Qn one of these, higher than the Fest, a bell 
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was affixed, which tinkled when agitated. by. the 
wind. On takigg out my compass, I discovered 
that my companions were averse to give’ informa- 
tion; even Gil Mahomed, who was - otherwise 
willing, was diffident, seeing the discontent. of the 
rest. .The day was not a happy one for survey, the 
sky being somewhat hazy, particularly to the east. 
I could not discern the plain of Kachi, if it is to be 
seen at all from this point, and ‘but dimly beheld 
the summits, of Négow and Bohdr, conspicuous 
crests in the hills to the west of Kachi. Koh Toba, 
with its huge rounded suimmit was eminent in. front, 
but closed the prospect to the north. South of it 
were two ranges, runnifig east and west, and inter- 
vening between it and the valley of Shall, which. 
lay in miniature below us. To the east we had a’ 
fine. view of the Dasht-bi-Dowlat, extending from the 
base of Chehel Tan, and beyond it of the jumble of 
hills stretching to Dédar. In a line with us was a 
range lying east and west, denoting, I presumed, 
the course of the Bolan river, and remarkable, as 
all the other ranges to the east, north, and south of 
it run from. north to south. Indeed, I observed 
that the: mass Of hills dividing Kachi from Kalat 
was formed of three distinct parallel ranges. . The 
more elevated and distant range north of the course 
of the Bolan, I was told, was called Koh Dohji, and 
that. it was in the Khaka country. ‘South of. us 
were the districts of Mastiing ; but the state of the 
atmosphere did not allow us to recogn’zé. Kalat. 
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To’ the west the: prospect: was moré extensive; and 
the horizon clearer. We had-in wey the plains:of 
Khanak, Doléi, and Sher-réd, with the -hill range‘ of: 
Khwoja Amrin dividing the’ spacious: valley:’of 
Peshing “from: Shoréwak and Béidak. South-west 
was a‘high peak, which was conjectured to be:that of 
a hill in’: Khérfn, which: boasts, like Chehel Tans its z 
frat ; and! ‘my companions said, that had,thé aay 
been ‘propitious, I might have seen-a confused: daris., 
mass in the north-west, which they inferred must’ 
designate Kandahar. I took a few bearings, when my. 
friends. proposed to return; nor could I induce thenx: 
to remain: apprehension of Khikas was allegéd,. 
but I saw-clearly that a panic had seized them om 
sight of my instruments. They conceived that:they 
had been accessary to high treason against the’ khan;* 
that my looking over his country was equivalent'to 
the putting it into -my. pocket. «Gil Maheiie: 
noting their mrarmurs, said it was “Hakam nist;"ér 
contrary to orders, to remain long upon the summit 
of the hill. The goat had been brought under the 
notion of making a repast here; it was indeed 
killed, but:it was decided that it should be cooked: 
at.the halting-place below. The meh descending; E: 
had no .elternative-but to follow them. Moreover?’ 
Gil Méhomed had become very careless in hig-re+’ 
plies to my queries, and I ceased to make any:fest 
he might mislead me. Each: person: had zahieds w 
small pyramid of stones*in commemoration: of his 
visit;‘and f being otherwise engaged, Giil‘Méhomed- 
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had erected one for whe. They were frail mementos, 
as it was neces§ary to appropriate the piles formed 
by former visitors, ‘and succeeding ones would take 
the ‘same liberty with ours. On the very summit of 
thé hill was the wild rose. In descending we were 
forced to be as cautious as in our ascent, and TF found 
the better plan was to lie on my back, and, as’ it 
were, slide down. On regaining the halting-place a 
repast was hastily prepared ; and it was determined, ~ 
against the pleastire of Gil Méhomed and: myself, 
to reach Khanak that evening. The forinier, how- 
ever, persisted in following what may be called the 
_ high road, much to the discontent of ‘the younger 
Bréhiis; who were willing to have returned by the 
road they came. Our course led north, over an un- 
even tablé-space with a constant but gradual de- 
scent. The rock was generally bare, atid we.came 
upon a spot, where I found shells and ‘corals ém- 
- bedded in it. The rock was grey limestone, of po- 
lished surface, and so transparent as nearly to ap- 
proach to marble. The shells were “marine, of four 
varieties, and at once recognizable as identival:with 
those now to be picked up on the sea-coast of Mek- 
ran.~ The corat was as clearly the white coral, whose 
fragment# strew the same coast, and which occurs so 
abundantly in’ beds on the opposite, or Arabian 
coast. ‘The outlines of the petrifactions wero beau- 
tifully defined by, minate crystailizations. After 
traversing a long distance*we ‘made-an*abrupt dé 
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on the road. Here our five friends quitted us, re- 
solved to take a shorter. road, as. yell as to fall in 
with fig-trees, said to occur in number. I had now 
with me Gil Mahomed and his three sons, From 
the foot of the pass we had to pace algng another 
unequal space, more cut by ravines and water- 
courses in the rock. In one mountain glen, were 
immense fragments of rock; in it we discovered 7 
two or three fig-trees, and gathered the fruits, which 
were very palatable. Water, in cavities, presented 
itself in two or three spots, but was unavailable, from 
the mpsses of putrescent vegetable substances, fallen 
into it. The tract we were tracing led into.a, broad 
gravelly water-course, on the opposite side of which 
was a steep earthy hill. My 
We had nearly gained the water-course when 
Gal Mahomed heard a stone roll down the high 
hill, and as his imagination was full of Khikas, 
he apprehended it might be a nish, or signal. 
He accordingly, swith his sons, adjusted their wea- 
pons, and moved-on quickly. I for the time felt 
troubled with the thought that it might happen 
that the good old man, and his three sons should 
be cut off in contributing to my gratification. Yow- 
ever, I made no remark, as it was useless, and we 
reached the edge of the water-course, which was - 
very deep and wide beneath us. My companions 
descried something on the opposite hill, and: two 
#f GGl.Méhomed’s sons kneeling, levelled . their 
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He replied in the; affirmative, and they: discharged 
their pieces. Immediately after they. all: dropped 
on.the ground, expecting, as1 thought, a. volley in 
return, for I supposed they had been firing at-some 
unfortunate Khakas. They then proceeded a little 
way.with their bodies- bent and their arms trailed, 
when, observing they did not reload, I asked why 
they did not do so, and discovered that the object 
of their attention was a mountain ram, , We now 
deacended into the bed of the water-courss; which 
we traced westerly until-it narrowed andded'theangh: 
perpendicular walls of rock of great. height;.. There: 
were many small orifices, the green slimy stains from. 
which seemed to show that water had oozed .and 
trickled from them. This sombre defile was.e&some .: 
length, and from it we emerged, to rour. jaya; upon: 
the plain of Doléi. It had now becontijagsteak:. 
Our road led southerly to Khanak. . The:plain: 
which we trad: lightly was overspread with terk, as 
evident by .t#e- perfumed night-aig. We. passed a 
pallég,.or:mejon-ground. The frujje.werg;not, ripes: 
but we found numbers of them: gathered-apd pliced ; 
“in heaps, as we afterwards, learried. by: our, friends: 
who.had .preceded us, and who had arrived-here by: 
daylight.» This they had done for our benefit, con~:. 
cluding that. we should: not reach before night,. and. 
that we should. be thirsty. We finally arrived. at. 
-Khanak, in a state thajjmade repose degirable. --- 2: 
,Chehel Tan abounds with objects interestitig. tow: 
the.naturalist. Among the animals thatsrange-its’: 
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sides are the wild sheep and peshkoza. Among its 
plants are three or four varieties’ of ferula: the 
largest, called ashGk, fields a guin-resin, possibly thé 
opoponax, or, ag called in Persian, jodshir. The mash- 
mk. is.a large thorny bush with minuto leaves, dnd’ 
produces a very pure gum, which might be collected 
* in quantity, but is neglected. The siéh-chob is 
alike: a, good-sized bush, and in the hills north of 
~ Kébal yields shirkhist, or manna. The ghwen is 
a variety of the mastich-tree; it produces a waxy 
resinous gum, and has berries, which besides being 
eaten; furnish, by expression, a bland oil. The aptrs, 
or juniper: cedar-tree, is abundant, and valuable, 
being used. both as timber and fuel. [dt berrict’ |. 
are: also esteemed as medicines, and are sent tor 
Hindistan. + The gradations in the altitude and 
temperature of this mountain, are well marked by 
the zones of its various vegetable products. *‘In the 
lower'region we-observe the pink, the Malip, severil 
varieties of thist¥e,—one of them-what”we style in: 
England the American globe-thistle,—and the se- 
veral varieties of ferula. Above this the ferulas and 
thistles continue, but we find tie ghwen and fig- 
tree. “In a still higher altitude the ‘hen disup- 
pears, and“ we meat with the mashmik, siih-chob,: 
"and - apfirs, ‘When the mashmék and siah-chob 
fail, the apdrs and wild-rose continue, to the very’ 
summit of the mountain. Te ferula ash@k’ also~* 
prevails to a high elevation. We did* “not visit 
the “hillah the~best..season to bei its ‘fatural 
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beauties. They would, .of course, be. better dis-. 
played ‘in the vernal months. The Br4hdis, enthu- 
siastic in their admiration of Chehel Tan, and. its 
botanical treasures, imagine that the clove-tree; and 
the mysterious kimia-plant, are natives of its sides, 
while they relate a thousand tales, which their 
credulity induces them to credit. 

The highest hill in this neighbourhood, Chehel 
Tan, possesses a very considerable elevation above 
the plain, as that must be four or five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Yet I dare not: con- 
jecture on its height. It takes a long July’s day 
to ascend it. Snow does not remain on its sammit 
beyond dune, or the beginning of July, but is always 
to be found near it in the secluded cavities of the 
ravines, which break its eastern side... -Opposite to 
the principal peak is another, of somewhat: lower 
altitude, whose southern side displays every variety. 
of coloured soil or rock. The view from Chehel 
Tan is vast and magnificent; and it stands preémi- 
nent asa station for ascertaining the disposition of 
the country around to the extent of one ‘hundred 
miles. This part ‘df the world offers many facilities 
for its survey on a grand scale, in the convenient 
sites-of its principal hills, and of their peaks. North 
Koh Toba must command the major part of the: 
country between it and the valley of the Tarnak. 
From any of the peaks conspicuots inthe ange 
beunding Kachi to the west, ‘ss: Naghow; Bohar; or 
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Kachi, extending southward to Shikarpér, would’ 
be gained; also of the Silimdn range, dividing it 
from Hérand, Dajil, and the valley of the Indus. 
In the province of Kharan, a little west by south 
of Kalat, is a very high hill, terminating in a peak, 
which is plainly descried from Chehel Tan; from 
which an extensive view would be obtained of the 
countries between Jhélawan and Panjghir. From 
the high hills of Sohrab south of Kalat, good no-' 
tions could be gained of the province of Jhélawan. 
Due west of the peak of Chehel Tan is a prominent 
crest, in the range Khwoja Amran, which would 
give an admirablé view of the plain of Shoréwak,. 
Niishki, and the great desert spreading to. Sistan.. 
From the peak of Kétal Kézhak, of the same range;: 
the features of the country about Kandahér could. 
be correctly ascertained. I had fondly hoped from 
Chehel Tan to have caught a glimpse of the crest. 
of Takht Sélim4n, a mountain west of the Indus,. 
in the parallel of Déra Ismae! Khan, but besides 
that the view in that quarter was obstructed by . 
clouds, it is probable that Koh Dobji would ‘inter- 
cept it. as 

The zfarat on the crest of Chehel Tan is one of 
great veneration among the Brahii tribes, and I. 
may be excused, perhaps, for preserving what they 
relate as to its history. In doing so I need: not 
caution my readers that it is,unnecessary to yield 
the same implicit belief to the legend aa these: 
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truth. *-A frugal pair, who had been’ imany years 
united in wedlock, had to regret that ‘their whion 
was unblessed by offspring. The afflicted’wife re- 
paired to a neighbouring holy man, and ‘besought 
him to confer-his benediction, that she might: be- 
come fruitful’ The sage’ rebuked’ her,» affirming, 
that he had not the power to grant what heaven 
had denied. His son, afterwards the famed Hazrat 
Ghous, exclaimed, that he felt convinced that he 
could satisfy the wife; and casting forty pebbles into 
her lap, breathed a prayer over her and disiiissed 
her. In process of time she was delivetéd of forty 
babes, rather more than she wished, or knew how 
to provide for. In despair at the overflowing bounty 
of superior powers, the husband exposed all the 
babes but one, on the heights of Chehel Tan. Af. 
terwards, touchéd by remorse, he sped his way to 
the hill, with the idea of collecting their bones and 
of interring them. To his surprise, he beheld them 
all living, and gamboling amongst the trees and 
rocks. He returned, and told his—wife the won- 
drous‘tale, who now anxious to reclaim them, *%ug- 
gested, that in the morning he should carry the 
babe they had preserved with him, and by showing 
him induce the return of his brethren. He did go, 
and placed the child on the ground to allure them. 
They came, but carried it off to the inaccessible 
haunts of the hill. The Bréhéis believe that the 


forty babes, yet in their infantile state, rove about . 
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him a great fame, and is particularly revered as the 
patron saint. of children.. Many are the. holidays 
observed by them to his honour, both in Balochistan 
and Sind. In the latter country the eleventh day 
of every. month is especially devote] as a juvenile 
festival, in commemoration of Hazrat Ghous. There 
are many zifrats called Chehel Tan in various 
parts. Kabal, has one near Argaadi. I made a 
farther. stay of many days at Khanak, in deference 
to the wishes of Gil Mahomed, who had arrange- 
ments to make in his family, about to proceed to 
Kachi. My abode was. unpleasant from the heat 
of the weather, and I heard the announcement of 
my friend that he was prepared to return to Kalat 
with much pleasure. 
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CHAPTER V. : 

Departure from Khanak.—Spin Bolendi.—Kénitti—Bréhwi_cus- 
tom.— Mangareltttr. — K érez.— Toman.— Credulity.— Ancient 
dambs.—Chappar.—Ziérat.—Arrival at Kalat— Din Maho- 
med Khéin—his pursuits—his amusing anger—his request.— 
Shohzida Héji Firozdin—his boasting-—Reception at Kandahar. 
—His fate-——Khan of Kalat’s conversations—his' judgment of 
me.—Of Feringht power.— Abdul Rahman's story.—Fatslity at 
Kalat.—Dhai Bibi.—Entertainment.—Visit to Dhai Bibi.— 

_ Her wishes,—Indulgence in opium.—Laudanum.—Arrival of 
“Mehréb Khin.—Approach of winter.—Prepare to leave Kalat. 
—Kalat.— Miri.— Bazar.— Suburbs.-—-Neighbourhood— Royal 
sepulchres.— Inhabitants. — Eastern Balochistéin. ~—Parallel.— 
Nassir Khan—his prosperous rule—Taimir Shah.—Méhméd 
Khin.—Zemin Shah—Mchréb Khin.—Déoud MShomed.— 
Disgust of tribes.—Confusion in the country.—Rebellious tribes. 
Observance of treaties—Forbearance of the Kalat. Khan.— 
Their delicate policy—Enmity of Kandahar Sirdaw.—Disliked 
by Mehréb Khan.—Their expedition to Balochiatin.—Seize 
Quetta. —Besiege “Mastiing.— Negotiate a treaty.— Terma.— 
-Harand ‘and Déjil—Saiyad Méhomed Shérif+-Replaced by 
Khod&déd.— Flies to Bah&walpdr.— Khod&d4d calls -in: the 
Sikhs,—They occupy H4rand and D4jil—Extent of Mehréb 
Khfn’s rule—his revenue.— Military force.— Khandzidas.— 
Levies.— Artillery. — Subjects. BrahGi tribes.— Preduce ‘of 
country.-Of Kachi.—Trade and merchants.—Base coinage— 
Mehr&b Khan—his character.—Mir Azem Khén.—Shah Nawaz 
and Fati Khin.—Their treatment.—Mehrab Khén’s lenity, 


Ar daybreak we departed, carrying’ with us. the 
prayers and good wishes of Gal Mahomed’s family- 
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We were accompanied as before, by Attar, and 
were provided with a camel. Our course led south- 
ernly, leaving Tiri ‘on our left, and having ‘Dinghar, 
a small village, on our right. We passed a mound, 
Spin: Bolendi, whose formation is attributed to the 
joint exertions of the army of Nadir. Beyond it 
we reached a few scattered houses, with a little 
cultivation, and a good‘ canal of water. Farther on 
we crossed the high road leading between Masting 
and Nashkt. It was well defined ; and at this point 
was a ruinous ancient tomb, constructed of kiln- 
burnt bricks. At some distance from it we arrived 
at a fair chishma, or brook, intersecting the road, 
and now had entered the division of Kénitti; the 
hill Chotoh being on our left hand. On our right 
was the low range bounding Kénitti and Zard, and 
stretching on to Mangarchar. Our march to-day 
was long and tedious. At sunset we reached 
Kénitti, where we passed the night, No supplies 
were procurable. Gil Mahomed, being much 
fatigued, oil was brought him to anoint his weary 
limbs ; which is agreeable to Braéhiii custom. . 

The next day, on reaching Zard, we struck off to 
the house of the Hindi who had so civilly enter- 
tained.us on our first visit. He was not at home. 
We then proceeded to the mound farther on, at 
the base of which, we were told, resided two or 
three Hindis. These had no supplies to give or 
to sell; and therefore passing the garden of Dhai 
Bibi, we,entered the plain of Mangarchar. We 
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here found.:Gél.Méhomed’s eldest son,.in charge 
of a mare he had brought to graze on aspist, which 
is here cultivated in quantity. ‘There: was also a 
kéréz of admirable water. The karéz is a subter- 
ranean aqueduct, a mode of conveying water com- 
mon over Persia, Khorasan, and Afghanistan, as far 
as Kandahar. In Kabal it prevails in a less degree, 
and. ceases with the hills at Khaibar. In this direc- 
tion it is not adopted beyond Kalat, and there 
partially. We had no shelter, but passed the day 
on the plain, shaded by cloths thrown. over. leng 
sticks. A meal of bread and curds was provided 
for us. Towards evening we moved on to the 
toman, where we were guests on coming. We 
were again courteously welcomed by the good Fati 
Mahomed, and a supper was akoyite for us: of 
cakes and chammari. ares : 
About to start in the. morning, a hone was 

brought from another toman, that I might write 
a.taviz, or charm, to hang around its neck, that 
it might.be preserved from disease and sudden 
death. Its owner said, that he had: lost two animals 
during the last few months. As on coming ‘from 
Kalat we had traced the eastern divisions of Man- 
garchar, so now we traversed its western. ones. « 
Passing the more northern of these, named Kar, ss 
which has a good chishma, we entered that of 
Barétchi Nav. To our right and left were occa- 
sionally dambs, or artificial mounds; which, if they 
represent the sepulchral places of ancien Villages, 
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denote that the: plain was, at. some. former period, 

covered -with more substantial seats than the 

biinghis of the-rude and migratory tribes that now 

inhabit it. Leaving Mangarchar, our dreary route 

brought us on the extensive plain of Chappar. "No 

habitation. occurred on the road, as a solitary de- 

serted mud dwelling may scarcely be reckoned one. . 
Gal Méhomed was, however, willing to have passed 
the night at it, as it was already dusk, but I ob-. 
jected. We therefore moved on to the small.vil- 
lage of Ziérat, which we reached when it was fairly 
night. There was but one Hindd, and he declined 

to sell at unseasonable hours. We were, conse- 
quently, supperless, but found a snug place to re- 
pose in, under the branches of a large tree, with 

a canal of good water running close by us. 

Gentle eminences divide Zidrat from Malarki; 
and by a road winding around the low elevations 
to our right, formed of variously coloured earth, 
we came in sight of the town, at which we arrived - 
before noon. Without the Masting gate I was 
met by one of my friends, Saleh Mihomed, who 
asked Gil Mahomed why he had brought me back ° 
so laghar, or thin. I was cordially welcomed by » 
my old companion Abdél Waéhad, and learned that : 
‘my ‘friends Faiz Ahmed and Kalikdéd had gone’ 
to Schréb, to remonstrate with the Khan against 
a proposed additional tax upon kfilas. 7 

While I was yet at Kalat our society was in- 
creased by, the arrival of Din Méhomed Khan, 
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an Alekho Zai Diréni. He had formerly been 
in the service of Shahzida Kamran, but a dis- 
agreement with the yazir, Yar Mahomed, had 
obliged ‘him to retire to Sistan, where he had 
for some time resided; thence he had reached 
Kalat. He gave me much of his time,-and was 
a fair specimen of the Ddraéni gentleman, combin- 
ing a somewhat refined manner and good-natured 
sense, with a good deal of simplicity and credulity. 
He was a desperate kimiaghar, or alchemist’; and 
T was amused to observe how courteously hé would 
address every faquir, or jogi, he met with. The 
more unseemly the garb and appearance of the 
mendicant the greater he thought the chance of 
his being in possession of the grand secret... He 
had particular veneration for Hind jogis. -I appre- 
hend his attentions to me were, in part, owing :to 
‘his idea that, being a Feringhi, I was also an 
adept in the occult sciences. It grieved me, aware 
that he was needy, to see him dissipating his scanty 
funds in silly and unmeaning experiments. On 
his arrival at Kalét a messenger had been des- 
patched to Kotra, in Kachi, to bring all the limes 
that could be procured;..some bright idea had 
flashed across his mind that a decisive result could, 
be obtained from lime-juice.. At other times he 
was seeking for seven-years’-old vinegar. The acrid 
milky juices of the plants in the neighbourhood 
were all submitted to trial. Mehraéb Khan had 
sanctioned a trifling daily allowance ta him, but 
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could not afford to give sufficient salary to detain 
the Khan at Kalat. One morning I met him 
on his return from an audience at the Miri: Re- 
marking that che. was excited, I asked him what 
was the matter. He replied by vociferating, in 
no very delicate terms, how he should -be pleased 
to treat Mehrab Khan, and his wives, and his sons, 
and his daughters, and hoped that the. devil would 
take Kalat, and the men and the women of Kalat, 
In a day or two he proceeded towards Haidarabad, 
in. Sind, where he would meet an old friend in 
Samandar Khan, Popal Zai. Din Méhomed made 
two moderate demands of me,-—to provide him 
with a son, and to instruct him in the art. of 
making gold. 

-A more important visitor this year at Kalat, 
was Shahzada Haji Firézdin, a brother of Shah 
Méhmiid, and who had governed at Herat, until 
displaced ‘by, the. management and address of: the 
Vazir Fati Khan. He had now arrived from Sind, 
and was attended merely by a few domestics; some 
twenty mules carried his baggage. He had not 
lost the arrogant tone which distinguishes too many 
of his family,.and talked largely to the Khan of 
Kalat—wanting.men—boasting that he would pro- 
vide money, although, when here, he was obliged 
to sell a few of his mules. He remained -but-a 
few days, and took the-road to Kandahar, .the 
chiefs there having a feeling of sympathy towards. 
him, as hg rendered oné of the brothers a good 
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turn, when the. Vazir Fati Khan was seized by 
Kamran. They met, him without the city, civilly 
entertained him during his stay, and on his de- 
parture weatward presented him with a horse, richly 
caparisoned. We afterwards heard that the. ill- 
fated Shahzdda was slain in the neighbourhoad:of 
Meshed ; it was said, through some mistake. 

In course of time, Faiz Ahmed and Kalikdéd 
arrived from Sohréb, where they had been suc- — 
cessful in persuading the khan to relinguigh the 
proposed additional tax on kafilas.. The -chief had 
much conversation with Faiz Ahmed on the im- 
poverished state of the country, who imputed the 
evil to the increase of vice; instancing, that the 
Masjits were unfrequented, while wine-drinking and 
obscene vices, formerly unknown at. Kalat, ‘had 
been introduced. The chief asked how. tha; evil 
was to be remedied; Faiz Ahmed replied, by ap- 
pointing mdllas to the magsjits, and by a vigilant 
watch over the morals of the community. The khan 
promised, on his return to. Kalat. to. attend to 
these matters. He also made many inquiries con- 
cerning myself, and said I was a jasiis, or -spy. 
Faiz Ahmed assuref him that I was not, and told 
him that I had formerly been at Kandahar and 
Kabal,.where I had been received with attention, 
The khan remarked,. that every one. .wonld. pay 
attention to Feringhis, because they: weré caurabar, 
or all-powerful, but that, nevertheless, _ Ty was a 
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kimiaghar; ard, on Faiz’ “Ahmed replying in the 
negative, said, ‘that his Akhind AbdGl Rohman hat 
told him T wha, and that ‘I had a box! (alhiding to 
a stall medivine-chest) full of bottles, “containing 
akeir, ‘The khan added, that every Feringh{’ was’ 
a kimfaghar. I asked Faiz Ahmed’ whether: the 
khan intended to take any notice of me, under 
his impression that I was a jasis; he said “Oh, tio!” 
I felt that i¢ was immaterial what he might’ think, 
if he did not interrupt me. 

Kal&t this year was very unhealthy, and an 
intermittent raged, which daily carried off in’ thé 
town seven or eight persons. It at length reached 
the Bébi suburb, and we lost two or three persons 
daily."The- disease was so violent that it proved 
fatal the second or third day, or, failing “to do’: 80, 
entailed a long and lingering disorder. ‘ 'T hada 
small supply of quinine, which T administeréd *to 
those “Wiio ‘applied. for it, and always ‘with’ Stic 
cess: I did hot escape the malady, though i was 
enabled speedily to overcome it. 

As I made it a point never to deceive any one, 
or to attempt what I knew be impossible, I 
had constantly refrained fr t isiting Dhai Bibé, 
an ancient Indy af the first consideration at Kalat, 
who wished to be restored to sight.’ One morning, 
however, her son, called the Nawab, havirfy- at some 
period held the government of Hérand ‘atid: ‘DA, 
waited on me, followed by many slaves,’ bringing 
the component parts of a sumptuous: ‘entertainment, 
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comprising every. delicacy’ procurable at Kalat, and 
I was informed Dhai Bibi had made me her guest. 
I sent’ for Faiz Ahmed, and entreated him to 
explain to the naw4b, that his mother’s attentions 
pained me, as I felt it was expected I should do, 
in return, what exceeded my ability. “Faiz Ahmed 
- reasoned with the nawab, and he urged the duty 
of son. I was obliged to visit the old lady, whose 
house was close to the Miri. She must have once 
been a very fine woman, and was now nearly seventy. 
years of age. She wished me to accomplish one 
of two things, to restore her sight, or to free: her 
from the hit of opium eating. She proffered all 
kind of remuneration, horses, gold, land, &c., and 
mitch wished me to come and take up my abode: 
with her. To. be collected for my reception, she 
had refrained from her morning déke of -opiitl, "dnd - 
was very uneasy. She at length became ao much 
so that she called a slave-girl arid swallowed a - 
most immoderate complement. Her conversation 
sooh betrayed the effects of it, and_I. took’ leave. 
I sent a little laudanum as a wash for her eyes, for 
[was obliged to send something, and in -tive or 
three days I heard Mat she fancied she could see‘a: 
little. I supplied more laudanum, praying her son 
to continué its application, if the least benefit. was: 
derivable ‘from it. This lady’s eyes. were’ affected 
by what is called gal, or gobar, a thick cope: film 
obgeuring or coating the cornea. 9% # 

Dhai Biba was living when’ the British fot 
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captured Kalat in 1839,.. Her daughter, married to., 
Shahghassi Nar Mahomed, was put. by him to. the 
sword, with. his other wives.and female relatives, 
when the town was entered. So much disaster,. 
with the fate of Mehrab Khan, upset the little 
reason she had left, and she sank into the grave. 

In course of time Mehréb Khan arrived at Kalat, 
from Sohtab, where he had assembled an army; and 
conceiving himself secure from any attempt the 
current year upon Sahdrawan by the Afghans, he 
decided to despatch it towards Kej, to reduce the 
rebellious chieftains in that quarter, particularly 
Réstam Khan Mamasani, and Mohim Figo, Nash-. 
frwini, The army marched under the orders. of 
Daoud Mahomed, the vazir, and was accompanied 
by Mir Azem Khan, the khan’s young brother. 

I did not visit the: khan, as a fatality seemed. 
to attend my health, and I had become reduced to 
extremity by a dysentery.. The fall of the leaf 
had taken place, and winter, with all its Tigours, was 
about to set in. I saw no chance of being able 
to reach Kandahar the present year, and my dis-. 
order had become so serious that I even began to 
reflect an the event of it. I wW&s glad to hear that 
Kalikdid was ready to start on his annual commer- 
cial journey to Sind, and I resolved to accompany 
him, and to regain Sinmiaéni. Kalikdéd had a large 
quantity of madder, the produce of Mastiing, and 
raisins of Kandahdar, for sale in Sind and Las. - The 
kéfile, . it..was decided, should take the route 
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through the valley of the Malloh river to Jell, 
whence tracing the western frontier of Sind, it 
would reach Karachi. Kalikdad did not start with 
the kafila, whose route to Jell was tedious and cir- 
cuitous. He proposed to join it at that place, which 
he would do in three days from Kalat, by crossing 
the hills. He wished me to have remained, and 
to have accompanied him, but I had grown anxious 
to leave a place where I had been so unlucky as 
to health, and I decided to proceed with the camels ~ 
and merchandize, expecting benefit from the exer- 
cise and change of air, as well as being desifous of 
seeing thegGlloh route. 

Kalat, the capital of Balochistan, atid, ‘the resi- 
dence of the khan, is. but a small town, seated on 
the eastern acclivity of a spur fromthe hill called 
Shéh Mirdan. It is in form oblong, and: surround- 
ed by a crenated wall of mud, chiefly of moderate 
height, and strengthened by towers. The western 
side of the wall traces the summit of the ridge, 
and is carried under the miri, or palace of the khan. 
The last is an edifice of some antiquity, being re- 
ferred to the period when Kalét was governed by 
Hindé princes, The town has three gates, one 
facing the east, and the two others the north and.. 
south respectively. It may. contain about eight 
hundred houses, a large proportion inhabited by 
Hinds. The bazar is equal to the size of the town, 
and is fairly supplied. Kalat has two suburbs one 
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Afghans, who fled, or were expelled from the seats of 
their ancestors, near Kandahar, in the time of Ah. 
med Shah, the first Darani king. The other is to 
the north-west, inhabited also by Afghan families, but 
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of»various tribes, and generally recent emigrations” 
from Kandahar. These two ‘swburbs may contain 
together three hundred: houses. West’ of the town 
stretch ravines, and low barren hills, for a consider 
able distance. To the east is a cultivated plain, 
not exceeding a mile in breadth, through whicli 
stretches the bed of a®mountain stream, without 
water, unless at certain’ times’ when. filled by rains.” 
Ttis bounded by hills of some altitude, called’ Har- 
biii, which intervene between it and the great plain 
of Kachi.  -Kalat’ is nearly useless as a place of 
VOL. II. u 
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defence, being commanded by the hill. of Shah 
Mirdén, on which‘ Ahmed Shah, when he besieged 
it, stationed his artillery, and-was only prevented 
from its capture by the intervention of his" officers. 
Under the-+hills: east of Kalat is the -royal place of 
sepultures and there are the tombs of Nassir-Khan 
and Méhmdd Khan, with the cenotaph of Abdilah 
Khan, their progenitor. Near this spot isa cele- 
brated spring .of water, which principally provides 
for’ the frrigation of the plains: The: ‘aboriginal 
inhabitants of Kalit would appedr to'be the Déh- 
wars, equivalent ‘to-the Tajiks of Afghanistan and 
Tarkistan’; and as with them their vernacular lan- 
guage is Persian, the Bréhdi pastoral _ tribes, 
belonging to whom is the reigning family, speak a 
dialect called Bréhai, or Kar Galli, : 

The extensive country of Eastern Balochistin,: of 
which Kalat is the capital, is now subject to Meh- 
rab Khan, the son of Méhmiid Khan, and ae 
gon of the celebrated Nassir Khan. 

There is observable a singular: parity of fortune 
between the Baloch kingdom and the Dé6rani em- 
pire, to which it acknowledged an easy dependence. 
Contemporary with Ahmed Shah, who created the 
latter; and raised it to prosperity, was Nassir Khan 
at Kalat, who was indebta@, in great measure, to 
the Dirani monarch for his elevation.te:the Khanat, 
in detriment of his elder brother; Mohabat Khan, 
who was deposed. Nassir Khan was,‘ beyond com- 
parison, the most abie chieftain who bad governed 
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Balochistan; and the country under his vigorous 
rule prospered as it never did before, nor is likely 
to do again. He extended his arms in every part 
‘ of Balochist4n, and was always successful ; and his 
kingdom grew from a very humble ong to be ex- 
ceedingly extensive. . Aware of the turbulent. dis- 
position of his tribes, he kept them continually in 
the field, thus making use of those qualities in them 
which would have given him annoyance at home, 
to the increase of his power abroad. The fertile 
province of Kachi had been recently acquired from 
the Kalorah rulers of Sind, by.a treaty whieh Nadir 
Shah had impoged. Nassir Khan was not-without 
apprehension that its recovery might be attempted ; 
and in, order to give his tribes an interest in its 
occupation, he made a division of the lands, hy 
which all the Brahdi tribes became proprietors. 

To Ahmed Shah succeeded his son, Taimtr Shah, 
who, as is too often the case in these countries, — 
lived on the reputation of his father, and passed 
his reign in pleasure, or the gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites. Coeval with him, at Kalat, was — 
Méhmid Khan, son of Nassir Khan, precisely under 
the same circumstances, neglecting his government; 
and immersed in hésh, or enjoyment. He lost the 
province of Kej, and his*kingdom might have been 
farther mutilated but for the energies of ‘his half: 
brothers, Mastapha Khan and Mdhomed Réhim 
Khan. : fy Se 

To Taimtr Shah at Kaéhal eneeecedad hie ean 
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Zeman Shah, whose brief reign was terminated by 
those convulsions which have wrecked the DGréni 
empire. The present Mehrab Khan succeeded his 
father, Méhmdd Khan, and for the first three years 
of his reigw displayed considerable decision. He 
recovered Kej, and seemed inclined to maintain the 
integrity of his kingdom; but a series of internal 
conspiracies and revolts disgusted him, and led to 
the exeeution both of some of his own imprisoned 
relatives, and of the principals of many of the tribes. 
At length he lost all confidence in the hereditary 
officers of state, and selected for minister one Daoud 
Méhomed, a Ghilji of the lowest “extraction, and 
from that time his affairs have gone wholly wrong ; 
while, by putting himself in opposition, as it were, 
to the constitution and acknowledged laws of his 
country, he has provoked a never-ending contest 
with the tribes, who conceit themselves not bound 
to obey the dictates of an upstart and alien minister. 
It hence happens, that some of them are generally 
in arms; and the history of the country since: the 
accession of the Ghilji adviser to power, offers little 
else but a train of rebellions and murders. It is 
remarkable, that a similar infraction of the laws of 
the Dérénis by Zeman Shah, viz. the elevation of 
an unqualified person to the vakalat, was the pri- 
mary cause of the misfortunes which befel that 
king. : 

Mehrab Khan seems to have given up the idea, 
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by ‘promoting discord -amongst them, to disable 
them from turning against himself. The country 
is, therefore, in a sad state of confusion. A. few. 
years since, the Marris, a formidable tribe inthe 
hills east. of Kachi, having descended upon. the 
plains, and sacked Mitari, the Kalét Khan deemed 
that it behoved. him to resent so gross an outrage, 
and accordingly he marched with an army, said to 
* be of twelve thousand men, against the marauders. 
They amused him first with one offer, and then with 
another, until the season for action was passed, . 
when; aware that the khan could not keep. his 
‘bands together, they defied him, and he was. conl- 
- pelled to retire, with the disgrace of having been 
outwitted: In the reign of Méhméd Khan: the 
gallant. Mastapha Khan, as lord of Kach Gandava, 
kept these predatory tribes in due order, as he did 
their neighbours, the Khadjaks, Khakas, and others. 
Since-his death they have not ceased in their depre- 
dations. © 
While the Diréni empire preserved a semblance 
of authority, there was, agreeably to the original 
treaty concluded between Ahmed Shah and .Nassir 
Khan, a Baloch force of one thousand men stationed 
in K&shmir, and the khians of Kalat had ever been 
attentive to the observance of their engagements. 
On the disJocation of the empire, and after Kashmir 
had been lost, there was, of course, an end to the 
treaty, and. virtually, to dependence. Yet. the 
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fall of the paramount government ; thus Givi, which 
was in their power, was always respected. “So long 
even as there was a nominal Shah in the’ country, 
as in the case of Shah Aydab, they professed a cer- 
. tain. allegiand®, but when by the final settlement, 
or partition of the remnants éf the Diérani empire, 
it became parcelled into small and separate. chief- 
ships, they no longer felt the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of either. The chiefs of 
Kandahar the nearest to’ Kalat, were the only 
ones who pressed, and Mehrab Khan, since: the 
death of Méhomed Azem Khan, has had a delicate 
and difficult part to play with them. It was no 
principal of his policy to provoke theni unneces- 
sarily, and he alike felt repugnance to comply with 
their demands or to acquiesce in their pretensions. 
They, on their side, gave him much trotible, -by 
accepting the submission of his rebellious chieftains, 
as Mohim Khan, Rakshani of Khardn, Ristam 
Khan, Mamassani, and others, as well as by grant- 
ing asylum to traiters, and by fomenting conspi- 
racies within his’ kingdom. This line’ of -conditet 
is so irritating to Mehréb Khan, that he has fre- 
quently invited Kamran of Herat to assume the 
offensive, and promised that if lie would send his 
son, Jehdnghir, he would place the Baloch lorigs 
under the prince’s orders. 

The Kalat khan justly looks upon the ‘Kandahar 
sirdérs as his enemies, and they aré by no  meatis 
favourably disposed towards him. it heine very: vne 
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suitable, to their views that an untractable. and 
unfriéndly chief should hold the country. between 
them. and Shikérpér, so much an. object of. their 
ambition. I have noted, that the sirdirs had in- 
vaded.the Baloch country subsequently to my visit 
to Kandahar. The motives of the expedition were, 
perhaps, manifold, but a principal one was, no doubt, 
to. effect.some understanding with the khan, and 
to prepare the way for a march farther south. The 
Dirani force, on this ocoasion, reached Quetta, of 
which they took possession by a kind of strata- 
gem, avowing friendship, and introducing their sol- 
diers into the town. They next marched to Mas- 
tang, which they besieged, -after a manner. The 
Dfirénis: could scarcély take the place, and the 
garrison, trifling as to numbers, could scarcely hold 
it; whence it followed that an accommodation was 
easily made, and ,the proposals of the sirdars that 
_ the place should: be-evacuated on honourable terms 
were accepted. The sirdaérs maintained, that they 
had no hostile intentions towards the khan or his 
subjects, but that they desired friendship with him 
and them. Mehrab Khan by. this time had .col- 
lected, it is said, twelve thousand men,—which 
number. seems. to be the maximum of armaments 
during his. sway,—and encamped at Kénitti, not 
very distant” from the Dfréni camp, and quite 
close enough that a battle might have been fought, 

had. either party been inclined to have.tested. the 
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Negotiations, as a matter of course, were resorted 
to,.and some kind of treaty was patched up, by 
which .the Ddirénis retired without the: disgrace 
of being absolutely foiled. Mehrab Khan paid, or 
consented to pay, one lakh of rupees, Kalat base 
money; and professed obedience to the authority of 
the sirdars, and willingness to assist in their views 
upon Sind. It was. supposed that the sirdars 
would not have ventured to march hostilely into 
the Baloch territory had they not had in their 
camp Assad Khan, the sirdar of Sahérawan, and 
others, who had fled from the vengeance of Meh- 
réb Khan. These traitors returned with thom 
to Kandahar. 

Besides these sais of Kandahdy, and his own 
rebel subjects, the unfortunate chief of Kalat has 
a new and more potential ener to contend: with 
in Maharaji Ranjit Singh. The more easternly of 
the khan’s provinces are those of Harand and 
Dajil, bordering on, and west of the Indus, between 
Déra Ghazi Khan and the territory_of the .Magéri 
tribes, They constitute a government which con- 
fers the title of Nawab on the holder. The ap- 
pointment is arbitrary, and emanates from Kalat. 
Saiyad M4homed Sherif, of Tiri near Mastiing, it 
is said, by a largess to Déoud Mahomed Khan, 
the Ghilji minister, had procured thé” government, 
with an understanding that he- was to-hold. it for 
some time, or until he had. reimbursed himself, 
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scarcely agsumed authority, than Daond Mahomed 
Khan despatched Khodadéd, an Afghan, to supeér- 
sede him.-'The enraged saiyad crossed the river, 
and proceeded: to: Bahawalptr, where he induced 
the khan to put forward a force and invade the 
country. 

Khodad4d fled in turn, and repaired to the Sé- 
bahdér of: Miltan, who, on reporting the matter to 
Lahore, received instructions to reinstate the Khan 
of Kalat’s officers in Harand and Dajil. Accord- 
ingly, the saiyad was again expelled, as were the 
Bahawalpir troops, and Khodid4d was told thet 
he was governor for Mehréb Khan, but ‘the Silch 
troops retained all the postatin the province. 

Although Mehrab Khan holds nominal sway 
over a country of ast’ extent, and embracing great 
varieties of clim®¥, he has little real power but 
in his capital and its vicinity. The immense pro- 
portion of the country is held by tribes nearly in- 
dependent of him, and in subjection only to their 
own contumacious chiefs, who owe the’ khdn, at 
‘the best, but military service. It is true, that in 
most of the provinces he has zamin sirkdri, or 
crown lands, the revenue of which may be said 
to belong to him, but it is generally consumed 
by the agents who collect it. The larger quan- 
tum of his resources is drawn from Kach Gan- 
dava, the most productive of his provinces, where 
he holds the principal towns. I have heard his 
gross revenue estimated at tliree lkhs of rtpees 
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per annum, a small sum indeed, but it, must be 
borne in mind that none of the Brahdi “or Baloch 
tribes contribute to it. ve 

The khan can scarcely be said to retain a military 
forée, but has a great number of khanazddas, house- 
hold slaves. These, the only people he can trust, 
are elevated to high offices, and appointed governors 
of his towns and provinces. They are, of course, 
authorized to keep up followers, and their bands 
form the élite of the khan’s armies, which are other- 
wise composed of the levies from the tribes. The _ 
general obligation of military service falls alike upon 
the villagers and upon the déhwars, or agricul- 
turalists in the neighboarhood of Kalat, who, in case 
of need, furnish their quotas of men. The khan’s 
artillery comprises some half dazen unserviceable 
pieces of small ordnance at Kalat and two or three 
others at Gandava, Bagh, and Quetta,—it may be 
presumed in no better condition. , 

The khdn’s Mahomedan subjects include the 
Bréhii tribes of Sahéraw4n and Jhalawan, the Ba- 
loch tribes of the western provinces, the Rind and 
Magghazzi tribes of Kachi, Harand, Dajil, &c., the 
Kassi Afghans of Shall, the Déhwirs (equivalent to 
‘Tajiks) of Kalat and its villages; to which may be 
added, the Limri, or Jadghal tribes of the maritime 
province of Las, It may be noted also, that there 
are still some few families of the Séwa tribe at 
Kalat, who, agreeably to tradition, ruled the country 
before the Brahitis. 
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The Bréhdi tribes are pastoral: in the summer - 
grazing their flocks on the table-lands, and in the 
hills of Sahérawin and Jhalawan, and in winter 
descending upon the plains of Kach Gandava. 

The country of the Bréhiis produces excellent 
wheat; but as by far the more considerable part of 
it can only be cultivated when rain hag been abun- 
dant, there is no certainty in the supply. The irri- 
gated lands alone probably yield as much as suf- 
fices for the population, but at high prices. In 
seasons after copious rains at the proper period, 
when the returns become very bountiful, there is a 
large surplus, and prices are extremely low. A 
camel-load of wheat has been known to be sold for 
one rupee. 

The low flat proyince of Kachi has produce of a 
different kind, wheat being but of partial growth, 
while jiari and bajara aye most extensively culti- 
vated. The cotton-plant. and sugar-cane are raised 
near Bagh and Dadar; and at the latter place indigo 
is produced and manufactured. 

The Baloch provinces have, comparatively, but a 
trifling trade with the neighbouring _ states, and 
society is not in that advanced state amongst the 
inhabitants as to render them greatly dependent on 
foreign markets for articles of taste and luxury. 
There are a Targe number of Afghan merchants 
domiciled at Kalat, who drive a considerable tran- 
sit trade between Sind, Bombay, and Kandahar. 
The financial necessities of the Kaldt rulers have 
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introduced a base coinage into circulation at the 
capital—-an expedient fatal to the trade. and pro- 
sperity of the: country. The same evil existed at 
KAndahér when I was there, originating, I was told, 
with the late Shir Dil Khan, but Fér: Dil Khan 
was wisely taking measures to remedy it. 

Mehrfb Khan is a little beyond forty years of 
age. Boasting an ancestry which has given twenty- 
two or twenty-three khans to Kalat and the, Bra- 
hdis, he is so illiterate that he can neither. read nor 
write; and it seems his father, Méhméd Khan, ‘was 
no better accomplished. Politically severe, distrust- 
ful, and incapable, he is not esteemed.-personally 
cruel or tyrannical; hence, although he ‘cannot. be 
respected by his subjects, he is not thoroughly de- 
tested by them; and in lieu of deprecating his. vices 
they rather lament that he has oft more virtues and 
energy. Neither is he harsh or exacting upon the 
merchant, whether foreign or domestic. He has 
four wives, and a son, named Mahomed Hassan— 
now a child. He has an only brother; Adam Khan, 
generally styled Mir Azem Khan, a young man en- 
trusted with delegated command, but exceedingly 

_ prone to dissipation. The khan retafis as prisoners, 
or nazzer bands, Shah Nawdz Khan and Fati Khan, 
sons of the laté’ Ahmed Yar Khan, whom he judged 
necessary to put to death at the confmencement of 
his reign, or a little after, but not until he-had fo- 
mented four rebellions, and had been thrice forgiven. 
These youths are under-easy restraint, and the khan 
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takes one of them with him on his journeys, while 
the’other remains at Kaldt, in charge of the Daro- 
gah Gil Mahomed. The khan, moreover, seats 
them on his right hand in the darbar, his own son, 
Mahomed Hassan, being placed on his left. He has 
also provided them with wives, or at least the elder, 
Shah Naw4z Khan, who has married a daughter of 
a‘Khadjak chief. These two young men are the 
only remaining descendants of Mohabat Khan, the 
elder brother of Nassir Khan; on whieh account, 
while treated kindly, they are vigilantly guarded, 
The Ghilji minister, Daoud Mahomed Khan, wished 
to have involved them in the same destruction with 
their father, Ahmed Yar Khan, and to have thereby. 
exterminated the line, but Mehraéb Khan would not ° 
consent. 
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Departure from Kalit.—Takht Badsh4h.—Mulla Izzat.—Rodin+ 
joh.—Gandarghen.—Rudeness of camel-drivers.—Sohrib.— The 
Khan's uncle.—Burial-places.—Anjira.—Bopoh.—Sources of the 
Miulloh river.—Singular stratification—Goram Baw&t.—Shak- 
argaz, or sweet tamarisk.—Péshtar Khan.—Lichens.—Do Dan- 
daén—Janghi Kishta.—Pir Likka.—Ghuznavi Haji.—Kil.— 
No Lang.—River fords.—Ancient fort.—The Mialloh river.— 
Pir Chatta.—The Miilloh pass.—Security.—Risk from swollen 
torrents.—Inhabitants.—Produce.——Consigered in military point 
of view.—Extent.—Jell.—Arrival of Kalikdéd.— Kandahar kA- 
fila.—Duties.—Collectors. Amount,—Frauds of the merchants. 
—Entertainment.—Polite request—Town of Jell.—Groves.— 
Tombs. —Soil and produce.— The Magghassis.— Divisions,— 
Feud with the Rinds.—Ahmed Khin—his character.—Dissipa- 
tion. —Jet cultivators.— Tania. —Sannatar— Hob4ras.— Kah 
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prehensions.—Rinds.—Their excursions.-Composure regained. 
— Obelisks.— MachGlik.— Déra Ghaibi.— Wali M4horned.— 
The Chandi tribe—Services to the Talpdris—Haji, Bijér— 
Unreasonable expectations.—Parsimony of the Talpiiris.—-Po- 
verty of the Chandis.—Wali Méhomed’s victories —His aid im- 
plored by Ahmed Khin.—His hostility to the Rinds.—Repri- 
manded by the Nawab vazir.—Canal.—Absence of Wali M&- 
homed. . 


Tue kafila being ready to start, Kélikdid accom 
panied me to it, a little without the town. He 
recommended me generally to the. good offices of 
the camel-drivers, and particularly to the attentions 
of Y4kiat, a confidential negro khanagéda, whio 
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was sent in charge of the merchandize. This con- 
sisted entirely of madder and raisins. A seat on 
a camel had been prepared for me, so that I might , 
sit or repose, as I found convenient. The mer- 
chandize was the property of Kalikdéd and his 
partners; and the camels were hired ones. Besides 
their drivers we had no other company. We pro- 
ceeded this evening to Takht Badshah, a small 
open spot, amphitheatrically surrounded by hills. 
On. many of the near eminences were. conical 
monuments of stones, possibly sepulchral, .as they 
seemed too laboured to be supposed piles ‘erected 
by shepherds to occupy and beguile their idle hours. 
Water was procured from’a spring at Koh Chakar, 
about three furlongs distant, witich is not good, 
being ‘impregnated with some mineral substance. 
Immediately on our west we had Koh Zoar. Takht 
Badshéh implies the king’s throne: I could not 
learn on’ what account; whether there is arly tra- 
dition referring to it, or whether any ceremony is 
performed there on the inauguration of the khans 
of Kalat. 

We thence proceeded to Rodinjoh, belonging to 
the sons of Milla Izzat, a man in his lifetime of 
some notoriety. He was wont to walk naked about” 
Kalat; and-what in some countries would have 
been deemed a proof of insanity, was here judged 
undeniable evidence of sanctity and wisdom., From 
what I was told of his experiments in gold-making, 
and of his Safi principles, I” apprehend he was 
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merely a successful impostor. . The village of Ro- 
dinjoh was given in grant to him, and he built a 

_ house and formed a garden; both are now in ruins, 
and his sons are not distinguishable from the zamin- 
dars, or cultivators of the village, in appearance or 
manners. 

We next marched to Ghaderglonn: said ‘to: be 
seven cosses from Rodinjoh, beyond. which the 
plain widens. The road skirting the dry bed,of a 
rad-khana, passes Damb, so called from a,large. 
mound, and Sérma Sing, About: & cése.;beyoné: 
we halted on the bank of the rid-khana,.i in whose 
bed there is water, but of bad quality. In this 
march the conductor of my camel drew his. sword 
on me, which I parried with my stick. Kaéalikdéd, 
1 found, the better to give me a elaim-.on the 
respect and civility of the camel. drivers, Had::re- 
presented me as é Haji. I did not take the ‘trouble 
to undeceive them, for I was so unwell that I was: 
indifferent to good or bad treatment. On reaching 
the Kaltinggpplate I remarked to my-quondam. as- 
sailant as he assisted me to dismount, that he. was 
a Ristam of a fellow, and he seemed ashamed. 

' Afterwards, although I had to complain of his 
comrades, I had no reason but to be satisfied with . 
himself. When I spoke to Yékit, Kélikdéd’s. 
man, I found he was afraid, for he.was..one among 
many. suis, a ike 

Qur next march was to Sohrab; and-we. halted « 
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extremity of the plain. To our west wére the 
villages of Dan and Rodani. The prospéct the 
plain ‘affords, when clothed with its erops, is very 
agreeablé, ‘the’ several little villages, or hamlets, 
having their contiguous ns, while the contrast 
of the green or ripe wheat with the intense ffies 
of the lucern plots, is striking. In ‘the plain are 
several dambs, or ancient: artificial mounds: some 
extensi¥é ones occur east of Nigghar. The sum- 
mits of. these are crowned with stone parapets, 
which, although substantial, are modern, and may 
have ‘been raised as sangars, or breastworks. Here | 
we had to pay a transit-fee of one sennér, or the 
sixth of a rupee, on each camel-load of goods to 
Khaira, the mama, or uncle of the khan. He did’ 
not take money, averring it would be of no “use - 
to him; but received its value in cloth. | : 

The plain ascends a little from Sohrab, and turn- - 
ing a point of thé hills on our left, we followed a 
more easterly course. The rodd became stony, 
and was frequently crossed by the dfy beds of 
torrents. At some distance from Sohrab were 
several graves, or what seemed as such ;’ they might 
not have been worthy of attention had not their’ 
length been from east to west, instead of from north 
to south, as Mahomedan graves are prescribed to | 
be disposed. The seurve, moreover, which in a 
Miéhomedan structure, and on the western side, 
would denote the kabla, was here found on the 
eastern. side, 
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'. Passing amid arid undulating rises, und tracing 
for some distance the bed of the réid-khana, where 
we occasionally found water in cavities, with many 
oleander bushes, now laden with their long and 
dark-coloured seed-vessels, we reached Anjira, halt- 
ing’on the bank of a small rivulet. 

The following day, in progress to Bopoh, we fol- 
lowed the course. of the rivulet on which we had 
halted, our direction north-east. A littkérsbefore 
reaching Bopoh the rivulet disappeared, winding 
yto the right. On entering a small plain, the small 
village of Bopoh was to our ‘left, with a few trees 
‘at the foot of the hills. In front, about three miles 
distant, on the same level, we saw the larger village 
of Gazin, the hills behind which concealed ‘from 
our view the villages of the superior plain of Zehri, 
on which Bopoh and Gazan are dependent. : Ghat, 
the ‘principal village, and abode of Rashid Khan, 
sirdér of Jhélawaén, was said to be four or five 
seosses distant. About half a mile from Bopoh.we 
rounded a hill, remarkable for its echo... We then 
halted, and had to bring our water from some-dis- 
tance from a rivulet which ran into the .Mélioh 
‘river. This inconvenience arose from our people 
having selected gn injudicious place for halting in.. 

In the succeeding march we ‘came upon several 
springs on our right hand, the water gushing ‘copi- 
ously from the rock. .These may, be, perhaps, con- 
sidered the true sources of the Milloh river; as théy 


never ‘fail, and from them: the stream - is always’ a 
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continuéd. one. --Other- rivuleta, as those of Solirdb 
and Anjira, lead. into it, but they are only partially 

supplied with -water. Beyond these first springs 

others occurred on-our left hand, of more or Jess 

volume, increasing the original current. The dara, 

or valley, we travérsed, was more properly a défile, 
formed by the bed of the stream, and enclo¥ing 

rocks. Occasionally it opened out, and we after. 

wird¢@fund that the entire route through the 

hills was of the same nature. The rocks this day 

‘were singler, from their stratification, having a 

mural formation, and the appearance, conferred by 

their regular lines of dislocation, of beipg composed 

of. masonry and brickwork. At one spot was a 

most curious instance of the rock exhibiting a suc- 

cession of:rimmed cylinders, decreasing in size from 

the lower, or inferior one. 

As the dara opened we had a wider bed forthe 
stream, which separated into two or more channels. 
Its“ borders were overspread with tall grass, in 
clumps, bearing large tufts of white silky flowers. 
The plants panir-band and hishwarg were abundant. 
The next stage was to Goram-bawdt. The dara 
was less confined, and we marched less interrupted 
by the course of the stream. Towards the. close 

of our journey we passed an open space of some 
‘extent, where was-a damb of large size, and.on 
an-adjacent.eminence a conical pyramid. of stones. 
#Hlere was a solitary mud house, and some cultivated 


_*land: + On our road:we had been delighted by the 
12 
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notes ‘of the btlbél, the oriental nightingale, and — 
we. observed two or three species of trees, indicat- 
ing our approach to a warmer climate. “The ole- 
ander was plentiful, and. hence continued so. Here 
was the variety of tamarisk producing the saccha- 
rine gum called shakar gaz. This nearly resembles 
the’ common variety, except that its flowers ‘are 
white, in lieu of being red, and its verdure more 
* vivid, although of a paler green. From ‘tiie tree 
is also procured quantities of small galls,” called 
sakor. Their properties are astringent, ‘and -théy 
are used as mordants in dyeing. It is said, that 
‘the sweet’ gym and the galls are alternitely’ pro- 
duced. 

--'We had in the next march to cross the'stream 
repeatedly, which implies that the dara was'¢bh» 
‘tracted, and compelled us to trace the ‘ver’ Bett 
At Péshtar Khan, an extensive open spot,” ‘ere 
were numerous ghidins, or matted abodes of the 
Bréhitiss also some cultivated lands. Wheat, rice, 
and néng are grown here, The flocks ‘of shisep ‘and 
goats were numerous. The karil, or sap eb, was 
seen here; with mimosas and bér-treés. 

There was a very large burial-place at thin apt, 
too considerable, I fear, ‘to be attributed to the 
residence of a few Brahiis, and rather marking 
the consequences of the sanguinary propensities of 
man. In the crevices of the rocks bouhded:.a 
variety of lichen, called mérmiit: “Teds "used me? 
‘dicinally by the BréhGis, in diseases’ of languor. 
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and oppression. of the pis vite; The plant, replete 
with juice, and extremely bitter and nauseous, is 
dried, and a quantity’ of the powder swallowed, 
after which water is directed to be drank. The 
same, or an analogous plant, abounds in the *Khai- 
bar hills, and is carried to Peshéwer, where it is 
largely used as an article of food by Hindis. I 
found the Brahai name for the bér, or jujuba zizy- 
phus,..was pisei, the designation of one of our pre- 
vious halting places, although I did not there ob- 
serve the tree. 

Our, next march brought us to Do Dandfn, or 
the two teeth, a term derived from the two peaka 
of a neighbouring hill. On our road we passed 
some spots in which the cotton-plant was culti« 
vated. At Do Dandan were many Bréhii resi- 
dents. ; 

Next. day we moved on to Janghi Kishta, or 
the place where a famous robber, named Janghi, 
is said to have been slain. About a mile. before 
reaching our destination we passed the zifrat of 
Par Lakhi, in the neighbourhood of which were 
many inhabitants, if we may infer from the nu- 
merous flocks which everywhere grazed. upon the 
hills, The zidrat stands on an eleyated ajte, and 
adjacent to it is an ample burial-place. . The build- 
ing is embosomed in a grove. of bigetrees, and is 
further graced bythe: presence of a few date- 
trees, It is square, with. many niches on its re- 
spective sides, and is crowned with a cupola, The * 
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whole is covered with cement, and the spot alto- 
gether is sufficiently picturesque. I may here ob- 
serve, that we had been joified by another of Ka- 
likd4d’s confidential khanazidas from Kalat, bring-. 
ing under his charge a real Haji, but ‘old; and 
perfectly deaf, from Ghazni, who intended to pro 
ceed to Mecca, which he had previously ‘several 
times visited. At Kaldt he had been the guest 
of the Darogah Gil Mahomed, who made him 
over to the charge of Kalikdéd. The old: Haji 
had a most sonorous voice, and sang the songs’ of 
Hafiz, and others, with resounding effect. ..He was 
literate; and I found a companion .at tendie; for 
the old gentleman believed that tea cleared’ a“ 
improved his voice. ath 
Our intercourse was singular, as he ould: not 
hear; but I found in a short time that: wevcould 
very well understand each other, and’ that ‘he 
could comprehend my signs and gestures. My 
Bréhai companions still believed me a Haji, but 
could not divine from what country I: came. -I 
also was daily improving in health; and becoming 
stronger, was better able to keep them {in order. 
We then marched to. Kil, where the. valley: was 
considerably more: spacious than we-had hitherto 
found it. About a mile before it we passed the 
village of Agtérchi, which had many, trees? ahd 
much cultivated land. © 
From Kil-the dara continued - open, ai “we 
again passed much land cultivated. with the cot- 
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ton-plant and. jidr; also beyond it, on a stony 
barren expanse, large burial-grounds. Our direc- 
tion was constantly. north, and throughout our 
journey the valley was more or less peopled. 
We halted at Noh Lang, or the nine fords, Next 
day our route commenced through a narrow de- 
file, where the channel of the river being con- 
fined, it was somewhat impetuous and trouble- 
some, hut not deep. It was crossed nine times— 
whence the name applied to the place we started. 
from. As we proceeded we entered upon a more 
open ,@quntry, and our road led for. some . time 
over bed of pure sand. A little before passing 
tho last lang, or ford, we had to our right a emall 
hill, called Koh Towar, whence stones are pro- 
cured,’ employed in the baking of bread. On our 
left at this spot was a decomposed hill, univers 
sally of a green colour. We had here a view of 
the great plain of Kachi, which we. hailed with 
pleasura, as our passage along the course of ‘the 
Milloh had been sufficiently tedious. We again 
passed a large burial-ground, the graves enclosed 
in low. stone walls, and their surfaces neatly ar- 
ranged with pebbles. Qn our left also were, the 
remains of an old fort, the walls of which were 
extensive, although rudely constructed of stoneg. 
This was probably erected by some vigorous ga- 
vernment for the protection of the route, and, as 
probably, it has also afforded shelter to brigands, 
who have. in later times, infested it. The Miél- 
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Ioh on our leaving it was perhaps. fifty or sixty 
yards in breadth, but in no part deeper than .the 
_ knees of our camels; nog, had it been so. during 
our progress. It hence flows northernly to. Gan- 
déva, and I understand is spent in the irrigation 
of the lands in that vicinity. At certain seagons 
its stream may, possibly, find its way to*the Néri. 
We halted immediately after crossing the ninth 
lang. About-a mile north of us was a conspicu- 
ous giimbaz,. or ‘domed building, the zifrat. of Pir 
Chatta, which is the usual halting-place for. parties 
crossing the high range of Tirkéri, betweemmiXalat 
and Kachi. ~*~ 

The Milloh route, if there existed any important 
commercial communication, which there does not, 
between Kalat and the countries to the east, would 
be one of much value. It is not only easy and safe,. 
but may be travelled at all seasons, and ia the’ only 
camel-route through the hills intermediate between 
Sahfrawain and Jhélawan, and.Kachi, from the -lati« 
tude of Shall, where the line of intercourse.is:by the 
route of the Bolan river, to Khozdar, from:which: a 
road leads into middle Sind, It will have been 
ascertained from my narrative, that danger from pre- 
datory bands is not even apprebended;-and this is. 
always the case, unless the tribea are at-war. with 
cach other, or disaffected towards the khan of Kalit.: 
The petty rivulets, affluenta to the MGjJoh, sa,well: 
as the primary stream, are liable tobe swollen by: 
rains; and instances of kAfilas having: suffered loss: 
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from the sudden’ increase of the” water are “eitéd ; 
although it may be presumed they are rare; nor is it - 
easy to imagine how such accidents could occur, = 
excepting in some few spots. The inhabitants, ag 
rude and simple as they are secluded, appeared very _ 
docile ; and in exchange for coarse cotton fabrics, or 
karpas, turmeric, &c., supply kéfilas or passengers 
with sheep, fowls, roghan, curds, and rice. The last 
is grown in comparatively large quantities, as is 
miing, and it has been seen, that ‘besides the com- 
mon grain, as jr, the cotton-plant is algo an object 
of attention. In a military poiwt of view, the route, 
presenting a succession of open spaces, connected by 
narrow passages, or defiles, is very defensible; at 
the same time affording convenient spots for en~ 
campment, abundance of excellent water, fuel, and 
more or less forage. It is level throughout the 
road, either tracing the bed of the stream, or: lead= 
ing near to its left bank. Our marches were always 
short ones, not averaging above eight miles’ each. 
From Bopoh to Sin we made eight, which would 
give sixty-four miles for the length of the pas- 
sage. ois . . * ale 
The following day we reached Jell, and halted’ in 
8 grove of mimosas south of it, having passed onthe 
road the village of Sjringari. After three or four 
days’ halt there, Kalikdéd joined us from Kalat, 
bringing with him: Abbés, a young man of that 
place. .We farther awaited the arrival of a kafila 
from K&ndahér, which, ‘previously to the departure’ 
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of K@likdéd, had proceeded by the Milloh, route: 
It at length reached us, in charge of my old friend 
Gil Mahomed. Accompanying it were two-or three 
Kandahar merchants, and Atté Méhomed, the son 
of a wealthy merchant residing in Shoréwak, to 
avoid the rapacity of the Kandahar sirdérs. Besides 
these were a few hajis, and other itinerants. Kélik- 
dad tasked the camel-drivers for their rude beha+ 
viour to me on the road, but the error had. been 
chiefly his own, in having announced me ag a hAjii 
Now thatigwe better understood each other, they 
were perfectly civil, and. I had only to intimate » 
wish to have it ‘gratified. Their assent coll shan 
bring forth the whimsical assertion that they would 
oblige me, even if they cuckolded the khan and. the 
kézi. me, 

At Jell a transit-fee of one senn&r, or the-sixth of 
a rupee, on each load of merchandize, is.eqllected- by 
Ahmed Khan, Sirdar of the Magghassis, wha re- 
sides here. . Its levy brought the sirddr’s brother to 
the kafila. He was an acquaintance of Kalikdad, 
who therefore, besides the amount of duty, made 
him presents of raisins and worsted’ socks: This 
man never appeared altogether sober; otherwise he 
was free and courteous. Here is also stationed .on 
officer of the khan of Kalat, to collect duties from 
such kafilas that have not already paid therh:at 
Kalat, and who may not be provided with s pat, or 
vouelfer, The khan of Kalat- levies three: rupees, 
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his states, but it is-indifferent whether the siicunt 
be collected at the capital or at the frontiers.. The 
officer at Jell is certain of his individual fee, whe. 
ther a pat.is forthcoming or not—for no kffila 
leaves Kalaét without having evaded thé duties in 
some mode. Kalikdéd, who would be esteemed 
a, fair-dealing man, and who pretended to: bea 
very loyal subject, had smuggled away several. loads 
of raisins, besides ingeniously packing three loads 
upon two camels, and other expedients. At length, 
* all the little artangemente of the kifila. being con- 
cluded, the brother of Ahmed..Khan gave Kalike 
did a‘ farewell mimini, or entertainment, and he 
sent to-know.what I was accustomed to eat, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear that I ate what hedid 
himself. This feast brought him, for the last time, 
to the kéfila, but exhilarated as usnal, Some tri- 
fling presents were again made to him, On.this 
occasion K Alikdéd called me aside,:and premising ‘a 
hope that I would: not: feel offended, told me that 
the khan's brother coveted the worsted socks I. had 
on my feet. I asked if he would not be ashamed.to 
wear old socks? “Oh! no,” said Kalikdad,; Then 
let him have them, I rejoined, and gave. them to 
him, poe oovai 
Jell-is the principal town of the Magghaseis, and 
the residence of their-sirdér, Ahmed Khan. : -E-ig 
small, comprising within the walls about threg han. 
dred houses. Without may be one hu teed 
residences... Thera:,is au indifferent -bagar.::. The 
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walls are mud, of some fifteen feet in height, and 
erenated, with towers. at intervals in their, faces. 
Much of the walls, and also some of the towers, have 
crumbled away, and have not been repaired. There . 
are three gates, if the entrances may be 86 called, 
one to the east and two to the south. There are 
many groves near the town, chiefly mimosa, and on 
the east is an extensive burial-ground, among which, 
distinguished by their cupolas, the mausoleums of 
Kaisar Khan, and Jaffar Khdn, former sirdars of 
the Magghassis, are conapicuous. There is no. gar- 
den. Cultivation in the neighbourhood ig ;exten- 
sive, principally of jaar and the cotton-plant. . The 
country occupied by the Magghassis is abundantly: 
supplied with water. I believe above thirty canals. of 
irrigation are reckoned, supptied by the springs in 
the neighbouring hills; some of them large. The 
soil is fertile, and capable of producing sugar, or 
any other superior growth of warm climates ;, yet, 
apathetic, and fettered by old custom, the agrieul- 
turalist here attempts nothing beyond jaar. ,., The 
Magghassia are one of the Baloch tribes, who have 
been located for a long time in Kach{, where they - 
occupy the corner in the south-west quarter of the 
province. They are .divided into . four. principal 
families or clans, of which the Batant,i is-the .more 
illustrious, and furnishes the sirdar of the. whole. 
Their, chief towns are Jell apd Shédia.. <... .; , 
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with their’ neighbours, the ‘Rinds. “Ari inextin- 
guishable blood-feud exists ‘between the two tribes. 
At present, notwithstanding the superior numbers 
of the Rinds, fortune is entirely on the side of 
the Magghassis) They’ have gained signal” vic- 
tories, with a loss so trifling as to be nearly ‘in- 
credible; but a day or two before I wrote’ this 
note, a conflict took place on the Shikarpdr Pat, 
and the Rinds were, as usual, defeated: Ahmed 
Khan, ‘their sirdér, is a young man, and “his” sues 
ceases in the field have made him rather elated: 
He is too fond of the pleasures of yrine ; and per- 
petual ‘intoxication, combined with vulgarity and 
coarse manners, prevents him from being’ consi+ 
dered amiable : yet he has a reckless kitid of frantic? 
ness and generosity, fad if great sense. cannot be 
conceded to him, his personal valour is undisputed: 
The Magghassis, and, indeed, their enemies the 
Rinds ‘also, are a dissolute race 3 all who ‘eantiot 
afford the wretched ardent spirits of the country, 
stupify themselves with infusions of: bang, or with 
opium. The zaminddrs, or cultivators: of the: soll, 
here, as throughout Kachi, are Jets. These people 
seldom move abroad but on bullocks, and ‘néver 
unless’ armed. A laughable tendency is éxcited 
by the sight of a Jet hal? naked—for shirts or‘upper 
gaiffionts are generally dispensed with+—seated: on 
a lean bullock, and fenkeay armed with: hs gph 
lock, sword, and shield. 

From Jell we marchéd to Batinital’s ‘the’ coms 
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puted distance, eight cosses.. About a mile: from 
Jell the village of Ajam was under the hills to” 
our right. We crossed numerous canals of ,iri- 
gation in our road. The cultivation in the vici- 
nity of Jell was sueceeded by on open barren space, 
after which some close. jangal ocourred. At two 
cosses from Jell the bazar village of Tania, com- 
posed chiefly of huts, was on our right; it had 
a tomb, surmounted with a cupola, Jangal con- 
tinued, more or Jess, until we reached Sannatar, 
on the bank of a water-course; in which there is 
always a small stream. We here saw large num- 
bers of hobaras, or bustards, with speckled’ bodies 
and black bellies. Their meat was said to. be: ex- 
cellent. mesa. 
On starting from Sannatd# the jangal was slight. 
for some distance, and then became more ‘close. 
Finally, the country was covered with a juicy but 
bitter plant, called here kah shitar, but improperly, 
ag it has no thorns, and can hardly be, eaid to 
have leaves: it is, however, eagerly eaten by 
camels, About mid-way was a small chishma, or 
_brook, supplied from a hot spring in the adjacdnt 
hills, called the spring of Lékha; it had-a strong 
sulphureous taste. I¢'is held in repute for allevi- 
ating disordets of the intestines, but. its compo- 
sition would more obviously indicate its efffacy 
in cutaneous affections, Inapplieable as-a bever- 
age, at least, to persons in health, it is made avail- 
able to. the irrigation of the neighbouring lands; 
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and’ cultivation again commenced at this point. 
Many huts were: scattered.on either side, as’ we 
follawed on the road, particularly on our ‘Tight, 


‘and numetous canals -of irrigation intersected our 


course. At longth, passing on our right the vil- 
lage of Kichi, we halted about half a mile beyond 
it. In front was a long line of large bér and mi- 


“mosn trees, Thé town of Shédia, represented as # 


a 


surrounded by walla, and having two gates, with 
a bazar nearly as large as that of Jell, was visthle 
about four miles distant, bearing north-east, 

Next day, clearing the grove of bérs and mi- 
mosas before noted, we traveracd occasionally muoh 
stony ground, broken by ravines and the bedé:"of 
hill-torrents. We were now ‘crossing the western 


. extremity ef the level desert track, known 28’ the - 


ShikérpGr Pat, and of notoriety for the number. 
less depredations and murders committed on: if by 
the predatory bands of Baloches. Our kéfila moved 
under some apprehension, as it was knows that the 
exiled Rinds on the frontiegy of Sind had dbllested 
a large body of horse for a foray in Kachf ;-but 
its destination was kept a secret. ‘TH latter: pert 
of our march led under Iow eminences beneath ‘the 
superior-range ; and on one of these was. the tomb 
of Haji Marri. Our situation here -was pleasant ; 
but: during the day the minds of: our party: were’ 
ill at ease, it being a spot likely to be visited by 
the Rinds; in case they moved in’ this direction, 
The Pat being destitute of water and. forage, the 
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predatory bands in their excursions are compelled 

to make sudden dashes at the usual places where 

kAfilas halt, and not finding them, they as preci- 

pitately shift their quarters. In like manner, in 

their inroads into Kachi, they move swiftly: on 

the place selected for plunder, and, successful or 

otherwise, retire with equal celerity. As evening: 
drew near, my friend Kalikdéd, who throughout: 
the day had sought many falls in his Hafiz, re- 

covered his serenity of ‘mind. He observed, that 

the danger was.now past, the object of the Rinds: 

in attacking kafilas being to catry off the cattle, 

which they drive away when feeding in the. jangal. 

Moreover, he felt secure, tiat if they arrived here, 
on the morrow, it would not be-until many hour. 
after he had left thes grdfind, as these. robbers, 
always march by day, Water was at somb. ‘dis 

tance, from springs among the low hills-to the. 
west... About a mile the north-east of - our: 
position was a, large heap of stones, gaid to’ be: 
the botindary-mark betyeen the territories of. Kalat. 
and Sind; near it were two obelisks, said to -be. 
also limita?) fonuments. Deer abounded. in theye’ 
parts, and the wild ass js“ reported “to. ba. seme- 

times seen on the Pat. A plant, called.-mack@lik, - 
bearing yellow flowers, and having a suecnlent root,, 
was, common under the low jangel. bushes. - The 

same is found in the neighbourlood. of Ty’: and - 
Bakkar, west of the Indus, and-the root: employed . 
as a horse-medicine. 
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Our next march led. overs level naked surface 
until within three miles of the town of Déra Ghaibi, 
when commenced a vigorous. cultivation of jidr, to 
the east occasionally intermixed with patches of 
dense jangal. To the west the country was open 
to the foot of the inferior hills, distant perhaps three 
miles. The superior range was not pearer. than 
cight to ten miles. Déra Ghaibi comprises a few 
mud houses, chiefly the dwellings of Hindds, and. 
a large number of huts, and is the frontier town of 
Upper Sind, in this direction. Here resides Wali 
Mahomed, the chiof of the Chandi tribe of Baloches, 
who can. raise; as is given out, twelve thousand 
men. The district, of whieh this town is the capital, 
is called ChAndia, and is held in jéghir. by this leader. 
and his followers. It & to this tribe that the pre- 
sent Talpiiri chiefs, or amirs of Sind, are principally 
indebted for the authority | they now possess. Taji 
Bijér, the. father of the four brothers, Fati,Ali,, 
Ghélém Aji, Mir Kerim Ali, and Moréd :Ali, 
who first shook the power gf the Kalorah ‘rulers, 
after a pilgrimage to Mecca, repaired to Nassir, 
Khan of Kalat, and strove to engage him in his 
designs of overthrowing the Kalorahs. The Baloch. 
chieftain-at.frst jnclined favourably to Haji Bfjér'a 
views, but ‘on: the offer by the ) Kalorah chief: of ’ 
a large sum of mony, -for: the “delivery into: is 
hands of the factions Haji he was about sacrifieng 
his honour to his profit. Haji Bijér, informed 
thereof, fled to Ghaibi, father of the present Wali 
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Mahomed, and. then chief of the Chandi. tribe. 
Ghaibi took up his cause, and by his- assistance 
Haji Bijér became master of Sind, with the no- 
minal title of Vazir, much in the same manner as 
Fati Khan placed himself over the indolent Shab 
Mihmiid in Afghanistan. The present. chiefs of 
Sind have always shown a great mistrust of the 
Chandi tribe, and lose na occasion to weaken and 
to divide it. It is an-old and true saying, that a 
fool kicks away the ladder by which. he rises, and 
the Chandi chiefs, with unpardonable simplicity, ex- 
pected from the prince in power, the condescen- 
sion shown by the fugitive Haji. During. the early 
part of the Talpdr sway, when there was dread of 
the Afghans, necessity dictated liberality, andthe 
Chandi chiefs, as those of other tribes, were, in 
receipt of large sums of money from the govern- 
ment. When the Sindi rulers ceased to fear from 
the Afghans, owing to their intestine commotions, 
and from the Baloches, owing to the feeble sway 
of the’ successors of Noaagir Khan, they discontinued 
their largesses. The Chandi regources were now 
limited to the scanty returns from.a sterile tract 
on the north-western frontier, and their chief was 
ombarrassed :to meet his expenses. Latterly, how- 
ever, the inundations of the Indus. have :increased 
westernly, ora greater portion of iis waters haye 
been directed into the canals and branches from it, 
from which Déra Ghoibi has-derived-beneftt. Still, 
the chiof is sorely dissatisfied, and would,: possibly, 
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join any invader of Sind: that might appear, excepte 
ing, perhaps, Ranjit Singh. Wali M&homed is 
personally brave, and in the several military ex- 
peditions he has made has been uniformly suc- 
cessful. He has defeated the Magghassis of Jell, 
the father of whose present chief, Ahmed Khan, 
was slain in a battle with the Chandis; he has been 
victorious over the Marris, whom he pursued into 
their hills; and over tho Kaidranis, whom he sig- 
nally discomfited in their own country. He is now 
hostile to the Rinds, and in alliance with the 
Magghassis. . Ahmed Khan, their chief, when a 
youth, and some years -ago, after a severe defeat by 
the former tribe, took horse and rode to the house 
of Wali Mahomed at Déra G@haibi. He told him; 
that he came personally to absolve him from his 
father’s blood, and to crave his assistance, thatthe 
tribe of Magghassis might not be exterminated. 
Wali Mbomed hastened with his troops;- and 
checked the Rinds in their career of devastation: 
We afterwards learned, that the Rinds had’ made 
adash at Shédia; that they had made some booty, 
and had killed three or four individuals. “Walt 
Méhomed sent to Wali Mahomed Ligéri- of Lér: 
khfna;. who is called the Vazir of Sind, and ‘has 
charge of the state interests on the northern fron: 
tier, for. permission to march, as an ‘ally’ of the 
Magghassia, atid to intercept the Rinds on their‘re- 
turn, Tho -vazir withheld his.‘sanction, aid be-— 
stowed many ‘opprobrious epithéts’ on the’ Chandi 
> Kz 
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chief. He declared, that if he marched he should 
never set his foot again in Sind. 

Near Déra Ghaibt is a branch, or rather canal from 
the Indus, which flows southernly to Jai, and falls 
into the Nari, an arm of the great river, a little 
before its junction with lake Manchiir. Wali Mé- 
homed is partial to Afghans, and never exacts duty 
from their kafilas, while rigidly-enforcing it from 
Brahdis and Hindts. He was not at Déra while 
we halted there, but Kélikddd sent a due offering 
of raising to his family. The chief is now aged, and 
is represented to be zilim, which may mean tyran- 
nical or oppressive, or merely that de governs: his 
tribe with a strong hand. 
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Amil.—Panic of Hindds.—Got Ghai—Feridabfd.— Wild melons 

— Got Hiissén. — Gimbaz Borah. — Site of Vrij. ~ Zifrat 
Mir Nassir Mahomed, — Tombs. —~ Evening solemnities, — Gj 
rivulet. — Route to Khozdér.—Kfllikddd’s sale-—Musical guide, 
~—Jti.— Bahiwal Khan.—Jaméali tribe.— Increase of water.— 
Penalties on Hindds, -—~ Chinnf.—- Tombs and zigrats. —Low 
state of religion.»-Shrine worship.-—-Babak.—Repute of Trennf. 
— Dog stolen. — Baloch Got.—-Villages near Séhwan.— Diwan 
Sangat's entertainment. — Old fort of Séhwan. — Mound. _ 
Reliques. —- Their purport—Conjectures.—Modern buildings. — 
Lall Shah Baz. — Illustrious pilgrims, — Establishments. — Re- 
venues, — Rindistin. — Mira Khén.—Recognition.— Venal col- 
lectors, — Inflexible Saiyad. — Fees. — Garm-ab. — Fossils, — 
Hot springs. —~ Their character.— Sulphur mines. — Rude re- 
mains. — Janda Mahi.— Got HindG.—Reappearance of Saiyad, 
— Fresh claime.—Malgari.—Gohar Basta, — Pokar. —Cones— 
Wad Déra,—KillikdAd’s fraud.—Do Réh.—Tanah.—Balfits.— 
Namadis, — KAfila arrangements. — BulfGt honesty. Their 
country. — Remarkable Gohar Basta, — Its construction. — 
Lémris, —Dagghar-di-Got.—Arrangements.—Ceremony.—Bal- 
fit civility. HindG. prayers. — Pérard.—Balfut indulgence — 
Baloch family. — Opium-pills.— Hab river.—Suspicious people. 
— Credulous Baloches, —- Inquiries and predictions. — Huts. — 
Stnmifni.—Bulfut choice and reward. . 


We had now gained the borders of Sind, an 
orderly, and well-regulated country in comparison 
to that we had left; and we had no longer doubts 
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as to the safety of the road, or apprehensions from 
bands of Rinds, or other marauders. Our route led 
algng the western frontier, where well-defined hill 
ranges confine the valley of the Indus. A little 
beyond Déra Ghaibi were, on our right hand, several 
gumbazzes, or tombs with cupolas. About a, mile : 
before reaching Amil fields of j4ar commenced, and 
extended to the town. The road was continually 
divided by bands. Amil contains about one. hun- 
dred and fifty houses, a few built of mud, the 
dwellings of the Hindés, and the remainder huts, 
{t has a small bazar. Here resides a relative of 
Walt Mahomed, who visited Kalikdéd, and. pre- 
sented a sheep. We found the Hindés in great 
consternation, ag an order had just arrived from 
Eaidarabad to levy twelve hundred rupees from the 
town. They were preparing for nocturnal flight... 
About a coss from Amil we passed, on our left, 
a small walled village, called Got Ghai, and about 
a mile beyond it two or three buildings, said to 
be a daramsala, and Hind zidrat. To the west, 
the plain, as usual, was clear to the hills. Extensive 
fields of jaar preceded our arrival at. Feridabdd: 
This is a small town, with a few mud houses, and , 
many huts. The bazar is considered larger than 
that of Amil. The superior range of hills, distant 
four or five miles. fog Ms Vhs 
In our progress next day we passed several tombs 
with cupolas, on the right hand. Cultivation was 
general, and besides jadr, some ming was seen. A 
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species’ of wild’ melon was ‘abundant’ ‘over the fer: 
tile soil. Te is called mihil; ‘attains the size of 6 
tumip, and’ is ised, dressed ‘with ghee, “or clarified 
butter, as a condiment, by the «people. “Several 
villages were observed" to the east.’ Got’ Htissén™ 
Khan, wheré we halted, had a trifling bazar. Ta 
our route from’Got Hiiesén Khan we passed the vil- 
lage of PGghggith a bazar. Cultivation on'the road 
was miore or less general. A very fragrant plant 
was common on this march, which deliciously per- 
fumed the night breeze. As it was dark I was 
unable to observe it. By daylight we beheld, to 
the cast, in the distance, o large building with 
three cupolas; called Gtimbaz Borah. Tt is, in fact, 
an ancient maajit, and as we came parallel to it 
we observed around it rains for ‘a great exteriti 
We were told it was the site of Vrij, a town 
often mentioned in thg annals of Sind. It is re- 
presented as entirely deserted.. A few mfllas:and 
fiquirs dwell at the masjit, where a nagdra, or 
drum, is beaten morning and evening.‘ At our 
halting-place - was a Jarge burial-ground, where , 
many of the Kalorah family were’ interred, when 
Khodabéd, said to be twenty cosses to the east, 
was their capital. One of these; Mir Nassir Mé- 
homed," has become’ a saint with the Jet tribés; 
and his tomb is a place of pilgrimage to multi- 
tudes, who are taught to believe that’ their wishes 
are'to be realized through the favour of the ‘saint. 
Ilis tomb is ‘crowned with a cupola, and is ontlosed 
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within ‘squaré ‘ttirreted”watls, painted’ on the “ex- 
terior with rude representations ‘of flowers. A -na- 
gira if beaten here; and the revenue of the con- 
tiguous land is appropriated ‘to the support of the 
edifice and of its Tittle establishment: In the bu- 
rial-ground are about twenty-five other cupolas, 
all of them fantastically decorated, and paintéd 
with coarse glaring colours. ‘Thege are a vast 
number of graves, more or less conspicuous, . ‘To 
the south is a large pond of water, with: high 
banks: the fluid is palatable, but muddy ‘and ‘of- 
fensive to the sight. It supplies three small agri- 
cultural hamlets contiguous. Within a'mile*east 
of the tombs is a considerable dant: or ‘artificial 
mound, at whose base, near some renaing of walls, 
is a zidrat, also of repute, and which has its nagéra. 
Tn the evening the deep and dolemd’ iittonations 
of these rival nagéras, with those of the'‘iteigh- 
bouring Borah masjit, produced an impressive effect. 
One could have imagined he‘ had been hors taints 
back to the old times of Buddhism, + ¢ =!" 

The next d&y’s march brought us te’ the southetn 
bank of the Gaj, rid khana; or tivalef.: Bimatiée 
from Ziérat Mir Nassir Mahomed, said 'to-be'seven 
cosses. Our route led over a well-cultivated, ‘tract, 
without any fixed ‘village on the line of read,“but 
there were many discernible to the éast.? «There 
were, nevertheless, numerous collections: 8f ‘Baldch 
huts. The course of the GAj' was: visible-some’ ffime 
before we reached it, its banks’ being:*fringed with 
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tall tamarisk-trees. We found a talerable ; sine. of 
water in-ita bed, which was esteemed an ynusyel OC- 
currence... We crossed it-and halted... Near. us were 
a few buts of the Jam4li tribe, who, Anhabit. the 
country from the Gaj-towards Séhwan; and a, little 
lower down, on ,the. stream, was a village. called 
Babér-di-Gét.. The. bazar village of Talli was dig- 
tant about three: miles enst; and another, named 
PGlji,. about™ four miles south-east. The, point 
where the Gaj issues from the hills, marks glgo that 
where the road leads through them from, this part.of 
the country to Khozdés, and from our_position bore 
due west. Here Kalikdéd made, some : sales of 
raisins to Hindés of the neighbouring villages, and a 
gave one parcel to a.man he bad never seen, before, 
taking in payment.a draft, or order,on a :brother 
Hinda at Jai. I asked him if he might. not, be 
deceived. He thought it unlikely...) woe, 
Proceeded, to Jif, distant, by, computation,..cight 
conses from the bank of the Gaj. After. clearing 
the cultivation near the stream, we croseed a devel 
tract much intersected by bands and-tvater-channels. 
We did not follow the actual path, as Kalikdad had 
taken the preeaution to hire a guide for this margh. 
This fellow, on being told he was..a bad, guid, Je 
plied, that he was a good singer. of songs; and jn 
truth, apparently careless.as to what route he led 
the kafila, he never .ceased, singing :froni the outset 
of his journey until we arrived at Jdi. - “The object in. 
hiring this. man, was to pass wide of, some toarehy 
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land, said to lie on’ the dirsot road: As we started 
at midnight, by daybreak we were in sight of Ji, 
the country to-our east abounding: in -villages.. In 
the vicinity of the'town the surface: of the soil was 
in many places covered with water: A few deep 
and broad trenches much ineommoded the: passage 
of the laden camels. Fields of jiaét extended east- 
ward. To the west a slight jangal stretched to the 
superior hills, distant a good march; or eight to 
ten cosses. We halted. under ‘the wally of .the 
town, which comprises about two hundred hotses; 
with comparatively a flourishing | bazar.- Ordinary 
supplies are readily procurable. It is surrounded 
by a mud crenated, but dilapidated’:wall’ of: fifs 
teen feet in height.: The: only prominent: build- 
ing of the place was anew maajit, built by Ba- 
hawAl Khan, ‘chief of the Jamailf ‘tribe,’ which; ‘like 
the houses, is erected of no more ‘costly’ ‘tntites 
rinl than mud. At the south-west angle-ate the 
remains of a small mound, of more solid structtite, 
originally formed with kiln-burnt bricks. 'Phis town 
is the little capital-of a small district, held-in jéglitr 
by the Jamali tribe: of Baloches, whose. chief, ‘Bi- 
hawal Khan, resides near‘the hills, for'the’conveni- 
ence of grazing his: flocks snd “herds, in whieh he ts 
wealthy. This district commences northernly at'the 
Gaj rivulet, and southernly it extends abéut three 
coases beyond Ji. Wes(jt is bounded by the high 
frontier hills, and east its limits reach tothe Nari 
branch of the Indus, where there ia éthrivine villace: 
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called Bahiwalpir, seated on its banks. ‘The Jamali 
hoast. of being. able to. raise seven hundred fighting- 
men. They: haye the singular custom of never selling 
milk, averting they retain it for their guests. The 
’ Marris, another Balock tribe, for the same alleged 
reason, will on no account sell roghan. The Lér- 
kana canal, or branch of the Indus, was said to be 
distant about a coss to the cast of Jii, and 8UP- 
plies the bazar with fish. The- main stream,—-by 
which I hardly know whether the Nari or the 
Indus itself was meant,-—was affirmed to be eight 
cosses distant, It would appear, that. during late 
"-years a for greater supply of water enters the canal 
than formerly, and even causes it, like the parent 
stream, to inundate. Jif heretofore experienced 
distress from having no water immediately near; 
now, its numerous canals are overflowing. ' 
Kalikdad made sales here of madder and raisins, 
The order. given bythe Hindé at the Gaj river 
proved worthless on presentation. I was inclined to 
joko.with my friend on hig simplicity, but he was 
not willing to allow that I had reason. There was 
no:Hindé, he said, in. Sind, who would. venture so 
cgregiously to defraud a Méssulman, for the penalty 
would involve the forfeiture of his property to ten 
timos the amount of the fraud, and his being forcibly 
wade a Méhomedan. This penal regulation seem- 
cd ingeniously framed {@ protect the Missulmaén 
against the sharper witted Hindi. ag well as to in- 
crease the number of proselytes to Islam. Kalik- 
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dad, however, was right in his. ‘estimation, for the 
Ilindé came toiling to Jdi with the money. He 
declared he knew that the order -was useless, but 
feared that had he not given it the raisins might 
have been refused to him. : 
From Jii, four computed courses led us to Chinni, 
a town adjacent to the low hills, dependent. on the 
superior range. Many of the eminences were 
crowned with gambazzes, or tombs, marked by cu- 
polas. Some of them were handsomely carved, and 
their material was yellow stone. Sind is @ great 
country for tombs and zidrats. The abundance of 
the latter, if a proof of the state of civilization in | 
a country, is a certain one of the credulity of the 
inhabitants. It is algo evidence, alfhough it may 
scem, at first view, a paradoxical assertion, of the 
low state of religion, for the people, who are,prone 
to pay homage to zidrits, will not be found. fre- 
quenters of the ordinary places. of worship. Thus, 
in Sind the masjits are neglected, while the gidrats, 
or shrines, are flourishing. The natives, calling 
themselves Mahomedans, have abandoned essen- 
tially the religion of Islim, and. have become, vota- 
ries to a new worship, that of shrines... Among the 
Baloch tribes of the hills this is wholly; the cage; 
indeed a magjit is rarely or ever to be-seen- among 
them. There is much cultivation around Chinn{, 
and a good deal of pasture. Its bazar, has about 
sixty shops. oe nthe ie ; 
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tract “of pasture, (low hills,‘or eminences;.to our 
right, and‘a plain stretching eastward to: the Nari, 
and laké Manchtr,) to Trenni, a email village with 
its complement of gimbazzes. - Babak, on . the 
borders ‘of the lake, was a conspicuous object from’ 
this place, either that its houses were elevated, or 
that it was seated on a mound. Its climate is 
vannted, ‘and both: Trenni and Chinni were much 
favoured in this respect, and also in their situa- 
tion and grass-land. Babak is said to contain 
nearly a thousand houses. Contiguous thereto were 
the villages of Razi and Bérani. St¢hwan-: was 
pointed out east. Trenni has a singular and. igno- 
ble repute, that of dog-stealing. The dogs of kAfi- 
laa, it is said, are sure to disappear at Trenni: .Ké- 
likddd had picked up on the road a very large dog, - 
that had become habituated, and had travelled with 
us for some days. He had always expressed his fear 
that he should lose him at Trenni. We took. all 
precautions, doubled our watch, but in the morning 
there was no dog. 

Our route from Trenni led through slight jangal, 
and its latter part was through sand to Baloch Got, 
a small village on rising ground, with three or four 
shops. ° Here it is customary for -kafilas to halt, 
until the duties. payable at the town of Séhwan. are 
adjusted. : A-miserable fellow, called Misa, a Rind, 
canie fromthe village, gnd stationed himself with 
the kéfila, His task was to watch that no loads 
were clandestinely forwarded or/secreted, . 
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Kilikdéd repairing-to ®éhwan, I -accomparited 
him, being desizaus to see the remains of the‘anciert 
fort there. Our route from Baloch Got was through 
a well-cultivated country, villagés occurring at. short 
intervals: These had always.a better ‘and<ancient 
appearanes, from being. chiefly built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, and from having one or more upper stories: 
They were generally raised.on capacious mounds: 
Towards Séhwan large mimosa-trees’ are -abunds 
ant, and the road was-pleasant, passing through a 
grove, Low eand-hills occur just before reaching 
the town, and thé soil becomes affected : by'them. 
We traversed the bazar, and took-up quarters ‘at's 
faquir's takia, overlooking the Arel:branch of the 
Indus, and immediately under the snetent ‘fort: 

' Séhwan was computed st six. cossés from: Baloch 
Got. Kalikdéd noted his arrival‘to the officers of 
Diwan. Sangat, the farnier of the revenues; ‘and: they 
came to ascertain the number of individuals ‘im 
company, that provision for- their: fare -might' be. 
furnished, as is the custom with the:Diwi. *We rea 
ceived a due allowance of rice, flour, toghan; ant 
sugar. In conformity to the routine of bushicse 
here, a Saiyad and a Hindd, the ‘one-to -ohiéeke the 
fidelity of the other, were appointed: to ‘vetuin ith 
our party, and: to: aseertain df the pluie “Fen 
dered by the merchants wert corréet.; ~~ °° s 

L inspected the old fort, which I found constricted 
of kila-burnt: bricks -around the: ‘sides of a= huge 
oblong mound. It was mich dilapidated, ; bat ‘thé 
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entrances. were still: well marked. There wis -no- 
thing, however, in its exterior appearance whiah 
would justify. an..opinion of its great antiquity: 
Tt might be one thousand years old, it might be 
five hundred. The mound is artificial, or rather 
chiefly artificial, for an eminence was originally here, 
as proved. by the masses of rock on. the .northem 
face; and thia has been made the nucleus. of an 
immense collection of earth, The mound may, of 
may not have been formed considerably prior. to 
tho walls, which face its exterior sides,.and contain, 
it. The chance is that it had ‘a. prior. existence; 
From the gates, cut through the mound, were street, | 
which, although much choked up, and. converted 
by. the action of centuries. into water-courses, retail ” 
the signs of: their former destination in -the .massea 
of brickwork, and similar indications, which;-yet:in 
-some perts adhere to the: sides, Quantities, of 
‘burnt grain, as wheat and gram, are. diséoyered«in, 
some. spote.. .On.examination of these,-I found. they, 
were intermixed with. fragments of bone and:-of 
cocoa-nut shells, ample proofs. that they denoted 
spots of cremation. This fact also .exp)ains why P 
coins, trinkets, and other trifles should be met with 

ao frequently, they being merely deposits withthe - 
dead, aa far:ag coins are eqneemned, and the trinkets 
were attached: te-the corpse when:conaumed,,; I. Mid. 
not ase any. of.the roing found, -but:understand that 
they-are invariably. Méhomedan,.. espocjally. coins of 
the calipbs.,..This. cirotmetance iwouldsge. far sto 
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prove that in their time the mound was a Hindé 
place of cremation. At .the, same time, .it may. not 
affect. the antiquity of the walls, for it. is as easy 
to suppose that the Hind(s gonverted a neglected 
fortress into a receptacle for the ashes of their dead 
as it is to suppose the converse, or thet.the. Mého- 
medans converted a Hindi cemeter$. into a citadel. 
Tn the latter cage, however, and,it i is not impossible, 
the walls themselves have not an antiquity beyond 
that of the Caliphe. Like every other person. wha 
roams about these ruins, I found a relique, but. an 
insignificant one, a copper ornament,..which my 
" companions pronounced an ear-ring. Bd 
‘There are the remains of buildings on the: mound, 
’ gufficient to point out that it has beens-epeupied: 
at a comparatively recent date ;; gh parh \ofizthe 
outer wall of a tower above the western gatetvay,: 
rising, indeed, above the level. of the:.modund, ex-, 
hibits interiorly a few niches, seeming to.,show, 
that the apartment was an inhabited one,...The 
town of Séhwan itself is seatedon @ mound: or: 
mounds, a little inferior in height only to that. of. 
_ the castle, and the base of these*towards the: east, 
has been secured by being fgced, with., masonry. 
At the present day, it is far.less famed. on. account + 
of its antiquity, or of its reputed founder, Seth, - 
than as being honoured with.:the shrine, of. the! 
illustrious Méhomedan saint, Lall Shah: ‘Bag. Who. 7 
he. wag. is not decisively. known 5: whether, agi, the: 
attendants at his shrine pretend, a goint of some. 
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‘distant rogion,’ or; ‘as some -wver,- a suecossfuls pure: 
loiner of his -neighboars’-cattlé, However this may. 
be, if he be oven a fabulous saint, created: on’ the 
wreck of a Hindé one, the repute of his shrine in: 
well established, and L4N Shah Baz has- become 
venerated with the empliatic title of tiie Pir of the 
Kohistan. The favours of the saint are, of course, 
granted ‘in proportion to the value of the offerings” 
of pilgrims; and it may be presumed that ‘the’ 
treasury of his temple is rich. The amirs of ‘Sind: 
have testified their piety by many costly donations, 
and are wont, at times, to repair to Séhwdh. té: 
implore The good offices of LAll Shah Baz,’ "The: 
profligate vazir, Fati Khan, at some risk; clandes: 
tinely visited this shrine, and no doubt went avy’ 


satisfied that he had left his sins behind him. The’ 


buildings attached are very numerous, and some 
of them sufficiently. splendid; the principal is: 
crowned with a large cupola. The establishment: 
of attendant millas and fiquirs is also ample, and 


food is distributed to indigent pilgrims and metic” 


cants. Much ceremony is observed in the “ape 


pronch of pilgrims to the shrine, and the rolling’. 


murmurs of the nagéra accompany the steps of. 
the awe-stricken men. Amongst the wonders of the’ 


place are two tigers, enclosed in cages, - Séhwait> 


being one of the more eminent towns’ of Sind: 
west of its-river, is held by one offthe amirs: and: 
was now enjoyed by Mir Morfd Ali: “The reyenues: 


of the town are annually:exposed to’ sale; and the™ 
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purchaser this year was. the: Diwan Sangat, who, 

in like manner, had acquired the revenues of Tétta. 

The district dependent. on Séhwan extends to the 

lake Manchfr, and is very fertile in grain. Be- 

tween Séhwan and Baloch Got the district is held 

in jaghir by*a branch of the Utan Zai, the prin- 

cipal Rind tribe, who have dwelt there for three 

generations, and have conferred on it the name 

of Rindist&i. From this branch Mir Moréd Ali 

has taken a wife, who is the mother of Mir Nassir 

Khan. In our journey to Séhwan we met on the 

road, returning from a visit to the zidrag, of Lall » 
Shah Biz, Miri Khan, the present vol sirdéy, * 
or chief, of these Rinds. He was. attended by 

some fifteen mounted followers, on horses. and 

camels; two or three of them carried hawks. He 

was corpulent, and appeared thoughtless ;. and his 

reputation for sense J found accorded with the mes 

diocrity of his appeurance. 

The saiyad, and his colleague the Hinda, being 
ready to start, we returned with them. to Baloch 
Got by the same road we had come: to Séhwan. 
On passing through the bazar of the town I. was 
recognized as a Feringhi by several people, byt : 
the recognition was immaterial. bef 

A day was passed at Baloch.Got :in satisfying 
_ thé cravings of the saiyad,. the’Yindé, anil of Mésa 

the Rind, The Hind was most easily contented, 
and yent his- -way; Misa made more. difficulty, 
but euffered: his conscience to- be» aoathiede: The 
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saiyad, however, remained, and it was difficult :to 
divine the extent of his expectations, -It is fair 
to observe that, if the inferior officers in Sind-are 
venal, and the collections of duty are vexatiously 
mado, the merchants of kafilas lay themselves open 
to annoyance and exaction. They invariably exer- 
cisco their ingenuity to defraud the revenue, and 
therefore place themselves at. the mercy of the 
collectors. Our saiyad, a remarkably sedate opium- 
eating gentleman, exhibited the most inflexible 
composure ; and he had completely the advantage 
over his victims, for they could not march until 


“he uttered the word “mokal,” or “ permission to 


depart.” It was cloar that he was quite indiffer« 
ent as to the length of time he might detain the 
kafila, as he must be well entertained so long 
as it stayed. Ho made no demands; but ‘on 
KAlikdéd and the others tendering him What they - 


judged due, he received it, and sat with the, samo 


imperturbable gravity as before, evincing no ‘in- 
clination to move; from which it was. inferred he 
war not satisfied, This farce was carried of during 
the day; and it was evening when, having received 
from Kailikdéd twelve rupeds find a quantity of 
raisins and jira (carraways), and sixteen. rupees 
from Atti Mahomed and the Kandahér ene 
pronounced. the word 80 eared, “ mokal,” 
took his leave. a pon 
Woe then marched to Gant-ib, distant from Ba- 


loch Got four ebsses. The jangal was considerable, 
Le? 
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and some marshy ground impeded our progress. 
’ Boyond,'2 dry open country again presented itself. 
We passed acireular enclosure of masonry,, clearly, 
from its style and neatness, a remnant of other days. 
At length we crossed the brook Garm-tb, flowing 
through a grove of mimosas, and halted imme- 
diately beyond it. T proceeded to its gources, about 
three hundred yards from our position. They j issue 
from the foot of a Jow rock, made up of fossilized 
shells. A deep basin is formed, shaded by small 
bushes and plants; the water delightfully ‘jueid, 
‘glides easterly for about two hundred and fifty 
yards, when it expands into’a small pond, thence 
anew flowing casterly, it descends upon the plain, 
providing for the irrigation of the neighbouring - 
lands. [ hathed about eighty yards from. the 
sources, and was surprised at. the warmth of the 
water, as well as mugh gratified with immersion. 
The water is drunk, and has no perceptible taste, 
Numerous little fishes play in its transparent: stream. 
There are many springs in these countries “whose 
waters, warm in the morning, betome cold during 
the day ; 3 bat this of Garm-db is really vee spring, 





but it is somite it only then ‘becomes more pale 
pable from the lower state of the atiposphere, a 
have before noted the sulphureous spring of Lékha, 
some twenty miles south ‘of Jell; there ji is ghother, 
a little below han, n thie" ills weat ‘of the 
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Indus, and again other very hot, springs near Ka- 
rachi, These Several springs are found in the same 
line of hills, and those the inferior ones at the base 
of the superior range dividing Sind and Kachi from 
Bolochistan. They extend from tho Bolan pass, to 
the ocean. The springs are found algo under the 
same condition, or accompanied with , fosgillized 
shells, as if on their original creation, the fossil- 
lized mass had been gurgled up from beneath the 
surface, through the vents afforded to them, and 
had beef subsequently condensed. These. springs 
may afford data for an opinion as to the epoch when 
these hills were ealled into existence, which again 
must have been after the deposit of the, shells, 
‘Under the samo hills north of Jell; and west, of 
Sarin and Sanni, are sulphur mines, showing thet 
the same character of formation distinguishes them 
throughout their course. Immediately north of the 
spring, and of the isolated hill from whose _ base 
it gushes forth, is an artificial mound, atrewed with | 
fragments of pottery, as was the surface of the aoil 
around, That this spot was anciently an object 
of adoration, when natural phenomena weré deemed, 
worthy of veneration, may be believed: at present 
we have its grove and its charrited circle, but we: 
miss the temple. We were now about to ie 
# region replete with rustic, yet sometimes. mass 4 
monuments of. the former Superstitions. of a bare, 
harous people. They bear a great. analogy to. the 
ponderous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, and, 
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like’ them, wére’ ¢onstractéd in the same’ primitive 
state of society. © At isnot ‘impossible that’ they’ 
owe their origin even to the dame rates and atiper- 
stitions, The name given’ to the spring of Garm-: 
ab is expressive of its warmth. The. plain below’ 
us to the east:was “spacious and well cultivated, and 
plentifully sprinkled with hamlets. ‘A’ supérior 
dwelling was poifited out ad the Tanda Mahi, the 
residence of a respectable chief. : 

The first part of our next journey traced'thé base 
of the low hills on our right. Afterwards“We ¢ross- 
ed a rid-khana, its bed wide, and furnished with a 
stream of water, It accompanied’ us on’ dar ’fight 
during the remainder of our course. Turting’ ‘tHe 
base of a low hill, the waste was overspted with | 
perpik-trees, a few in blossom. In one’ éf two 
places the soil was of a dark red colour, frixble, ‘and 
. unetuous to the touch. Passing a buriak:plate on 
our right, in which were some’ prominent ‘tombs of 
carved yellow stone, a little beyond it we lialted 
at the remains of an old building called Got Hinda: 
This was supposed by my’ companions to have’ beer 
a fortress, its form being square, while’ circular 
towers described the angles, “There wore howéver} 
peculiarities inthe mode of ‘arehiteetird, whieh 
made me suspett it to be rather an ancférit ‘religions 
edifice. The walls. ‘were only two “feet in’ helght; 
and T inferred they had never’ boeii “higher. * Their 
breadtli waa about eight feet.’ Thé inner &fid ex- 
terior surfaces were ‘arratigéd ‘with’ much’ neatness. 
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The, natives herg..call, any old. place, prior, to their 
time: or conception, Hindi. We were, now.in the 
country ‘held. by. the Balfat tribe of Limris,.who, 
extend in, jrection. of Kargchi. until, parallel, 
to Tatta,, they. are met by the: Jikias, another Bax. 
loch tribe... Our water was procured. from the rid:. 
khana just noted... We had searcely ‘unladen ur, 
camels when, to the horror of Kalikdad and. his 
brother merchants, the inexorable saiyad of Séh-. 
wan; with three attendants, on camels, made their 
appearanee, Sad evasion had been practised. He. 
affirmed,,merchandize had been sold clandestinely 
onthe, road, and the kafila, must return to. Séhwen,, 
With much ado. he was. induced, to, dismount, and 
to. .congent, to remain until the morning’s megl——in 
Preparation—was ready, ‘This delay - gave oppor, 
hig ., _reepectability and honesty, which , the Ray 
saiyad..neyer affected to doubt. The, pame, fares 
was enacted as at Séhwan; additional fees were, 
given: before, the unwelcome, guest would. depart, 
aud a fresh “mokhl” was pronounced. I asked 
Kalikdad if -he had. not exercised his ingenuity in 
evading. duty.. He owned ~he had, but the Kap- 
dahar merchants. had overdone the. matter... 
Throughout the. next march , the road, always 
level, led through a jumble of low hills, interspersed 
with waste; speckled with low trees, and Shrubs. 
We crossed the bed of a rid-khéna, and winding 
through a. variety of small. eminences, 90. exactly 
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conical’ that “I hardly knéw whether they Weré ua- 
tural objects dr ‘artifical mouids,we lnlted at a 
spot called Malgari. Water wa found ‘in the bed 
of the rad-khana-: : 
Our road, the flowing day, léd genevally sine 
an open valley, low parallel, hills on either ‘side. 
Towards the énd of our journey, we’ crossed’ the 
bed of a ridk-hana, with water in it. “Beyond it 
we had on our right one of those ancient structures 
to which the natives apply the name of Gobhér. 
Basta. It was oblong; and by the: dispésition’ of 
its walls, which in structure resembled those “of 
the building at Got Hindd, deseribed: four ‘apart- 
ments, which faced the east. This antiqté vestige 
was distinguished’ by the presence of séme fine 
dédérs, the first we had met witlf, although they 
aboutided in the following marches.- We halted 
at a spot called Pokar, which was clear and open. 
Fragments of pottery’ strewed ‘about’ the ‘burface 
here, proved that anciently it was honoured. by 
the presence of man. Now it is a solitade. ‘There 
were, also, a series of conical heaps’ of stones, of 
largo dimensions, and worthy of remark, ' ‘aa being 
situated on the plain. Heretofore we’ ‘had’ noticed 
isolated ones, but seated on eminetices: * the summit 
of a hill to the south-west. was crowned’ with bo 
many of these cones that they gave it-the appear- 
ance of being turreted. I was left td’ conjecture 
whether they weté recent tonibi:‘o% mote-anciént 
monuments. . That they were the latter, their oc- 
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currenee in such 9, spot, marked by its gober basta, 
and other, evidences, might tend to subatantiate. 
The hiljs in the neighbourhood yield a red powder, 
which the natives are willing to believe sindir, 
or thagged oxide of lead. Water was procured 
from a rid-khana, = ss 

We thence traversed a fine level plain, neglected, 
indeed, but with good soil, and free from stones. 
On gaining a low detached hill, we skirted its 
base, having to our left a rid-khana. This we 
crossed,.and halted immediately on its bank. About 
half a mile east of our grgind was a stiall village, 
ealled Wad Déra, where resided Mir Khan, a Balfat 
chief, who collects a transit-fee of a quarter rupee 
-on each camel-load of merchandize, I followed 
the path, which Jed among the jangal fo the village, 
and was recognized by the Hindés, of whom there 
are some, to be a Feringhi. The men of the kAfila 
inquired for honey here. Mir Khan paid Kalikdad 
a visit, and brought him a fine démba, or fat-tailed 
sheep. The merchant, nevertheless, did not scruple 
to deceive him most egregiously in the amount of 
duty paid, 

From Wad Déra our march was over a fine 
level surface, slightly wooded with bér-trees,. and 
those. called kiber, pélé, ghwanghi, &c., with the 
plant hishwirg. A variety of mimosa ~ predomi- 
nated. The tittar, or partridge,. was plentiful. 
This march, called of eight cosses, I suspect was 
nearer twelve, for it was one of. the longest. we 
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had. made. We..finally halted near some amall 
eminences oceupying the face of ‘the. valley, and 
having higher hills. on either side of, us. These. 
were, as usual, marked by conical. heaps. of stones, 
From Do. Rah (the two roadd literally) leg,a,iroad: 
to Jiriki and Haidarabéd, and. the other ‘we. were 
following, to Karachi. The rdd-khana we crossed 
at Wad Déra was on our left throughout’the march ; 
we again came upon it at Bo Rab,. and. derived 
from it our water. Our next mareh, a longy one 
of twelve cosses, was made over a country exten-. 
sively open, and free from large hills.: The. waste’ 
was overspread, as usual, with slight jangal. -A. 
village occurred on our right, with a burialyground 
and ziérat, amid a grove of trees. Hence the: soil: 
became somewhat sandy, and our road traced. the 
hase of a low hill on our left, until.it terminated. 
From this point our course inclined: westerly to: 
Got Arab, or, as sometimes called, Taneh, where, 
we halted. This is a large village of huts, where 
sometimes resides Ahmed Khan, the chief of the 
Balfiits. There are many Hindés at it. .Here a 
transit-fee of a quarter rupee per, Joad is-.again 
collected on the merchandize. The, chief was not, 
present, and the amount was paid to hig mother. 
The Bilfats boast’ of comprising twelve. thousand 
khanas, or families, and as many fighting-men ; 
which, any one would be. inclined to doubt who 
had traversed. their. country, and, excepting the 
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or hut in'#, and: aderdely 9! human‘ being. Thiy ' 
are a tribe of the: great ‘Ltmrti eommunity, and 
are dénominated: Lvimrt Béyanis;'in contyadistinc=: 
_ tion’ to ‘the: Lthurt--tribes’ of “Las, called Lassia:’ 
In the jpublid' records.-of Sind - they are’ ‘called! 
Namadt,’by which designation they are: mentioned: 
in the treaty betwéen Néilir Shah: and Méhoméd: 
Shah of Dethi,. ‘Theré’ate'two important divisiéis,’ 
the Bappahani, whose chief is Bila: Khan,..and: 
the Amalini, whose chief is Ahmed. Khia. ‘These’ 
are ‘again numerously subdivided. *Ahmed! Kian 
holds: in: jéghir the bazar. village: of KotH, .o the 
western bank of the Indus, opposite .to Haidarabéd: 
It is about‘ five years since duty was first allowed: 
to be: collected by: the Lémris. ‘Before, -kAfilas. 
strong in nomberwould sometimes ‘pasé-throagh: 
their ‘limits, but their camels, whén grazing, woukl' 
be carried off, and occasionally a load or two: would 
be stealthily abstracted on the march. Faix Ahmed, 
the Babf merchant of Kalat, and cousin of K&likdad; 
who ‘possessed some: consideration with the’ amire 
of Haidarabad, preferred a petition to them,.that 
the Lémri chiefs should receive a small tratsit-foe 
from passing kAfilas, and be held responsible: for ~ 
any loss that befel ‘them. ‘The amire approved:the: 
suggestion, and the Ltmri chiefs consented to tha ‘- 
terms, Sines that: time ‘no inatanse of: robbery 
has been ‘known, and~even ‘animale’ straying’-ate 
always seeured and delivered up.’ If one ‘be; inves 
coverably lost, itis presumed’ stolen, and:tts valug- 
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paid. These’ Lémris, or BulfGts,- ne: they generafly 
call themselves, lead a life:entirely ‘pastoral. The 
little land cultivated is stocked with jéari. The 
extensive tract of country they. spread over has 
many tracts of good soil, and nothing is required 
but the construction of bands: to secure the rain- 
water, and bring much of it under culture. That 
it was once morp peopled than: at present is evi- 
denced by the-aités of former villages pointed out. 
From. Tanah an open -level..country- ‘ppread: for 
about four or“five. cosses...; We: then ‘neared ¢ome 
small eminences to our right and’ upon: the Bank of 
u water-course stretching from them: wé eames “upon 
the most camplate ‘and singular gohdt basta I had 
yet seen. There was exaétly the same kind “of 
structure we had met with near Pokar; an ob- 
long, divided by walls of masonry into four. apart- 
ments; but connected therewith; and north of it, 
was another square erection; with ptojecting-sn- 
trances. Thi was composed of huge stones; the 
length of one was equal to fourteen of my ‘epeins, the 
breadth five spans, the thickness only otte “span: 
The extent of the oblong I found seventy-two of my 
paces. At the head of the water-course, Iearted, 
were some works of masonry, and that they had: 
been penetrated by the Limris, who conjectured’ | 
that a spring of water had been, at somie“unknown 
period, wilfully closed: by them. They “probably: 
opeued a place: of sepulchre, and failing to discover 
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cles, one amongst which they supposed to bé a chil- 
lam, or apparatus for smoking tobacceo. . 















































GOHAR BASTA, OR CYCLOPEAN VESTIGE. i 
at 


At some distance. from these. monuments we 
crossed another rad-khdna, without water,and I 
was told, that to the right were othe® conspicuous 
gohar basta. We made towards a detached hill, 
visible in our front, under which we finally halted. 
I was not. satisfied with the eursory;view I, had ~ 
taken in passing of the structures) I had seen, 
therefore walked back with one of the camel- 


. drivers, and inspected them more at) leisure; .also 


took a sketch of the square building, On. our 
return we met two Liimris, one. of them armed, 
who asked my companion to let him examine his. 
sword, The Brahdi declined, alleging, that good 
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men.did not part -with their weapons. -The-Lémri 
said he was-a staunch - sipahi,: or ‘soldier, ‘and, after 
some jokes, we. parted... Close to: this -halting-place 
was a village of huts,.-called Dagghar--di: Got; 
amongst the population were a few -Hindie.!iOn 
the hills. were somie of the conical. sténe shonu- 
ments. afer 
There fell a: sryprt shower of rain se: from which 
wo sheltered ourselves under the projecting ledges of 
the rock. I made an agreement with:a Bialfiét to 
conduct me t®Sdnmiéni, ag I did -net:knew.how ‘1 
might be received at. Kardchi, and. I. did‘tiot.wieh 
Kalikdéd to inour trouble on my account: This 
man provided a running-camel, and engaged: ta cony 
duct me to Sinmiéni in’ three days, receiving four 
rupees in remuneration. He had no idea that T.waisa 
Feringhi; and I made over to Kalikd4d niyieompass; 
and other:things which were.as. wall not-to ba seen; 
and stuffed them into my pillow, keeping: avitii¥me. 
a ae iW saddle-bags, filled with -olethes. and 
. Kalikdad was to bring thepillow, ag he, would 
ie ‘Binmisnt in a few days... The kafile’-started 
by night, and, I afterwards learned, teathed Kassoh$ 
in four marches, halting respectively::at Tirk} Mints 
roh; Malaroh, and Keréchi. . Twosf-Ahmed: Khan's’ 
men accompanied it; from which Iinferred'the.coun~ 
try was more peopled, and: that more. precaution: Was 
necessary. . At. sunset:. ane -of these,:' mounting’ on 
the loads, gave notice, loud sarhe.was ‘able, that 
the anuntee wee find’s ond S40 BATRA L BT. are ei 
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Ali, dnd. that. any one committing theft:-should-re- 
fund in.the proportion-of one tupee to one*paié, ‘and 
of one. hundred rupees to one: rupee. - Without: this 
observance.and caution; I was told, the simple value 
of effecta stolen could only be recovered. Ka&liltd4d 
and Atté Méhomed, although the kafila had:startail, 
to do me honour, remained with me the night at:the 
Bilfat’s house in. the village, ang in the moiiing 
departed, recommending me to his care. =. : 
The Balfat, as soon as he had breakfasted, went 
in search of -his’camel, and did n@t return ‘hatil 
noon. The beast was not secured, and again strayed 
into the jangal, and could not be:found,' ‘My.com. 
panion told me to. keep a.“ vadda dil,” or, my‘spirits 
high; but I could have wished there-had been no 
delay. The Limris are certainly not-s very delicate 
race; and below even many of their neighbours id 
the little arts and°conveniences‘of- life; Tho’ fantily 
T had mixed with compriged only -the Batts and 
& young woman, about his own age, I-tould-not tel 
whether his wif or his sister. “My eornpdnion) én 
proof of his ‘civility, would make me ‘partake ‘of 
his. wat, or boiled rice, and. would only. alléw. me 
to sip from that. part of the! wooden bowl::which 
had been slready moisteried: by ‘his. lips! ! wes 
heartily. glad when the alternate meal was over. +: 
Two or three hours before daylight next-morn- 
ing a loud: chantig ‘commenced: - in ‘the village, 
which, I learned fromi*the -Bélfit- when hel awoke; 
was from ‘the’ Hindhs reading theld “eranthe-ins “eis 
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ho oxpressed it, worshipping Godin their own tay. 
Ho then went in search of the camel, and’ brought 
it back with him a little after noon. ~He-prepded 
to start, telling me he would keep’ ‘his’: word, 
althbugh his female companion wished : him’ te 
delay until the morning, We took our leave of 
the village, and making good way, the road always 
good, with low his around us, we reached a place 
called Pérari, where we passed the night with a 
Baloch family. 

My conduefor was, like all the Limris, an-optom 
cater, and not only took a dose himself on: starting 
but administered one to his camel. The: animal 
became in consequence very wild for a tite, ‘arid’ 
ran here and there, little troubling itself about the 
path, until the exhilaration of the opium had past. 
My friend as the gnimal capered about’ ‘did ‘not: fail 
to encourage me, by telling me to keep a vaddla ‘dil, 
and, what was as necessary, to lay tight hold-of his 
kamarband, or waist-shawl. We travelled nearly 
the whole of the day. Huts were sometimes passed, 
and the soil was sandy. The hills bore a very 
different aspect, being now earthy ones, with abrupt 
searped sides, and tabular summits. We halted for 
the night at a Baloch hut; the inmates civil, and if 
the men were unseemly, the females were ‘very 
pretty. My Balfat ate opium with every man he 
met. The ceremony observed on such occasions 
may be notéd. The opium, formed into -pills, is 
placed by the fingers of the one into the mouth 
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of the other, sq. that no man,: ee slone, employs 
his own fingers. . 2 aot} 
‘The next day we iaeid the valley; through which 
flows the Hab river. It presented.a wild scene of 
natural confusion, from the encrmoug masses .of 
rock scattered about it. Towards: evening, .we 
passed through some hills, and by night reached, 
spot where there were many dwellings, and. some 
{lindés. , Here,,had I arrived by daylight, 1 might 
have had an adventure; as it was, the people were 
suspicious, and came in small parties of twoiand 
three to reconnoitre, and went away. At length, the. 
Balfat found out a friend, and this put an.end.to 
interruption, This. man, I observed, always kney. 
some one individual at each place he halted at... 
Wo started betimes ff the morning, and tre, | 
versed a country rather of undulating heights, and 
depressiogs, than of hills, It was also betégr Mogae. 
ed. «Agr noon we. reached. collection , of Bloch, . 
huts, where my conductor telling our hosta., that 
; had so many books, that if I lived among them, 
1 should be revered as a holia, or saint, . T waa 
asked to ascertain whether much rain would, fall, 
I, in turn, inquired the reason of their golicitud, - 
about rain. They,replied, that teo much rain origi, 
nated disease amongst their flocks, and that. they 
lost numbers of them. Thus provided with infor, 
mation, I gravely turned over the pages of Durican’s, 
Edinburgh »Dispensatory, and, of -course,,,predicte 
that only a reasonable quantity of rain might. be 
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expected. I was then asked to tell jf some missing 
goats had merely strayed, or had been stolen. An 
examination of the Dispensatory naturally elicited 
that they had only strayed. Amnother question was 
put as to the direction in which they should be 
looked for. The Dispensatory answered, in the 
north, or the quarter in which they had been lost. 
These simple folks were well satisfied, and prepared 
for us cakes of bread; and after our repast we pro- 
ceeded for no very great distance, when we. came 
upon a large collection of huts, superior in construc- 
tion to any we ‘had before met with. There was 
even much cultivated land. Here my Bdlfét had 
an acquaintance, who pressed us to stay, which we 
did, although we might have travelled farther. 

We did not start untff noon next day; two or 
three young men intending to accompany us to 
Sanmidéni, which I- found was close at hand. We 
passed along a pleasant track, and roundigg some 
wooded knolls, entered upon the level plain of Las. 
A short transit brought us to Sinmiéni, where I 
was welcomed by my Hind&é friends. As my con- 
ductor had behaved very properly on the road, I 
asked him what I should give him aa a present, in 
addition to his camel hire. He selected my langhi, 
that he might make a display with it on his return 
to his village. It was an old and indifferent one, 
but Thad no other covering to my head, therefore 
T took a ducat, far beyond the linght’s value, and 
told him he might take which he pleased. He was 
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for some time gadecided, looking at the linghi and 
then at the gold; finally, summoning resolution, he 
said, he would have the Patén’s linghi. I gave 
it to him; and making his little purchases, he left, 
to pass the night at the nese we had started from 
in the morning. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Residence at Sinmidnf.—Departure—Theft at Shékh-ka-r4j— 
Utal.—Osmén-di-Got.—Béla,—Murder of Mogal merchant.— 
Conference.—Slaughter of Minghal and Biztinja chiefs.—Permis« 
sion to levy duties. —Lawless state.—Prohibition to kAfilas.— 
Haji Gal Méhomed’s disrogard of prohibition —Kéfila—Mirza 
Iwhk.—Sniyads. — Merchants, — Badragars.——Deception.——Inel- 
dent,--Compromise.—Departure from Béla.—Robbers—Rérin 
Lak.—Wali Méhomed.—Hia remonstrances—His high feeling 
—His good offices—-His liberality—His fate—Isa Khiin.—bi- 
atnju chief.—Fortune of kfifila—Kala Dara,—Plain of Wad.— 
Benefit of badragars—Hill people.—Khozdér—Attempt at ims 
posture. Sohr4b.—Rodinjoh, — Kaldt. — Reject invitation to 
stay. Mangarchar. — Shéhidan, — Baloches, — Trick played 
them.—Their anger.—Khwoja Amrin hills—Plants.—Wild 
tulips. —Shoriwak.--Killa Mir Alam Khinm-Passes.—Telbes. 
— Villages—Borders.—Arrival of Baloches,—Their mission. 
Reply of tho Afghins.—Capals.— Hissdrght.—-Atchak Zai— 
Hari. —Chajar.—~Kiréz Ilaiyér—Atehak Zai travellert,— 
Application for duty.— Robbery in mistake. — Simplicity’ of 
Mémé’s servants, —Takht Puil.—Saline. marsh —Arghillan.— 
Khiish-Ab—Tomb of Pahindap Khan.—Kandahér,—-Recognj- 
tion.--Consequences-—Expedition to Darhwat.— Escape of Mir 
Alam Khin’s son.—Febrs of Sirdérs.—Results of the expedition 
—Arrange to leave Kandahér.—Climate-—Death of -Par::Dil 
Khan.—Abbés Mirza’s envoy.—Insolent letter,--Envoy's .pre- 
sumption.—His treatment.—Reports and ramours.—Unpopu 
larity and dissensions of the sirdars, meh Dil Khin's 
criay. 





Katixpap in two or three days pina: me, at, ‘Sin- 
midni, made some ages, and ety me 
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I resided, a8 ia my former visit, on the best terms 
with the people, but fearful that a long abode might 
impair my health, improved by the journey from 
Kalat, Ijgwas anxiously awaiting an opportunity 
again to proceed to the north: "Tn process of time, 
many merchants, and others, arrived from Bombay 
and Sind, and it was arranged to form a kAfila to 
pass through the Minghal and BizGnja hills. 1 
resolved to accompany it, and bargained with an 
owner of camels, named Soh, to carry mein a 
kajawa (a kind of pannier) to K&bal. The bulk of 
the kifila was destined to Kalat and Kandahér, but 
there were three or four Nidzi Afghans, whe dwelt 
near Kabal, and purposed to reach it by the route 
of Shall’and Toba. I agreed to take my chance 
with them. We moved on to Chaghai, three cosses 
from Sinmiéni, and thence to Shékh-ka-rdj, a vil- 
lage of sixty houses, with a few Hindd shops. 

A camel was here stoler from our kéfile during 
tho night; nor was the animal recovered. On re- 
preséntation to the principal of the village, he 
avowed his inability t® procure restitution, and 
,uleged, that under the present lax government: of 
Las, robbers had become so daring aa to. carry off 
cattle from his villagers. 

Although. we started from Shékh-ka-r4j about 
an hour before sunset, we reached Utal, ten cosses 
distant, only after midnight. This is a small town 
of about three hundred houses, with a gféat ‘pro- 
portion of Hindwis. Tt is pleasantly enough" situated 
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amid groves of kikars; and the country around is 
well cultivated with jiéri, sircham (rape), and the 
cotton-plant. Water supplied from wells. Pro- 
visions, in moderate quantities, are procurable here, 
and honey is reasonable and abundant. Utal con- 
tributes four thousand rupees annually. to the re- 
venue of Béla. 

We noxt proceeded to a spot, without name, on 
the bank of a dry ravine. We marched before sun~ 
set, and did not halt until after sunrise next morn- 
ing, but our passage had been much obstructed by 
trenches and embankments across the road. Water 
was found, of bad quality, in a well. 

At this place many of the camels strayed, bat 
were recovered. We again marched before sunset, 
and did not reach Osman-d{-Got, our destination, 
until considerably after sunrise the next morning. 
Water from a pond. aes 

Thence, a short march took us to Béla, and we 
fixed ourselves immediately north of the town.”: 

A delay was occasioned here by the necessity-of 
engaging badragars, or saf®-guards, to. conduct the 
kafila through the Brahéi tribes of the hills.” Ing 
the time of Maéhmid Khan, the father of the pre- 
sent Méhréb Khan of Kalat, a “Moga! merchant,’ 
passing from Kalit to Béla, was plundered and 
slain. On intelligence being carried, ta.the: Afghan 
government, a vakil was degpatelied “fa Kelat, de- 
manding satisfaction for, the outrage; which -was 
promised. Méhmid Khan repaired to Khozdér, 
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and: encamped, summoning to his presence the 
several Minghal. and Bizinjé chiefs of the hills. 
At.an audience, the khan, with the Afghan vakil 
sitting by his side, required restitution of the stolen 
property, and the surrender of the murderers, ‘In 
" course of debate, one of the leaders observing to 
Méhmfd Khan that he did not comport himself 
as an il, or brother of the Baloch race, the Afghan 
vakil rose on his knees, and grasping his. sword, 
which was lying before him, asked how a subject 
could dare address such language to his sovereign ¢ 
The Brahdi leaders, crying out that they were be- 
trayed, instantly retired from the tent to an’ ad- 
jacent' tappa, or eminence. ;.. Méhm(d Khan ordered 
| the nagéras to beat to arms, and the tappa to be 
surrounded. The Bréhéi leaders: were slain, ‘toa 
man; and popular report. has associated with their 
slaughter the manifestation of a miracle. A shower 
of rain fell, but only over the tappa, which extin- 
guished the matches of the devoted men, and left: 
them a helpless sacrifice to their assailants: :Some 
tinie after this signal” dRplay of justice, Mahmid 
iKhan, excited by compassion, granted ‘to ‘the sons, ' 
or representatives of those slain on ‘the occasion, 
permission to levy small transit-fees on kafilas, on 
their guarantee to respect property themselves, and : 
to be. responsible for robberies - committed. within - 
their respective" Thnitsy, The aggregate: of - these: 
transit-fees did not exceed, four rupees. - Latterly, 
owing.to the embarragsment of the Khan of. Kalat,: 
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ithe Braéhfifs..of the hills levy at ‘discretion, and a 
.camel-load of merchandize is not cleared from Béla 
-to Khozdar under a less amount than twenty-three 
“or twenty-four: rupees. Moreover, the assumption 

' ,,of independence, and disregard of authority, has pro- 
duced a licentiousness of conduct to the individuals 
uof. kafilas, especially to. Afghans and others, not 
»Baloches; and badragars are indispensable, both to 
aensure safety and to prevent interminable. disputes 
~yand wrangling... The growing insolence of the tribes 
was brought to notice in the conferences at, Sohréb 

last year., The amount they benefited by the pas- 
-,sage of kAfilas throughout the year, was ascertained, 
siand-found, I think, to be so high as ninety, thousand 
rupees; To diminish this serious burthen on the 
» trade of the country, as well as to punish the tribes 
for. their contempt of authority, and refusal to, fur- 

. nish the prescribed military contingents, it was de- 
yeided to prohibit kafilae from passing through their 
-rhills..; Accordingly, Mehrab Khan interdicted the 
road, under penalty of confiscation of property, to 
‘those who followed it inf@défiance of orders.. In 

; »:the early part of this year Haji Gal Mahomed, 

_, Andari, ‘one of the most considerable of the mer- 
chants at Kandahar, either ignorant of the khan’s 

jorder, or, more likely, regardless of it, presuming on 
-chis influence at Kandahar, being connected with 
- Khoda Nazzar, the mikhtah4r of the sirdars, en- 
: gaged badragars, and proceeded to Kalat.. The ka- 
ifila.with which I was now in company conceived 
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they were privileged to infringe the khin’s man- 
date, as Haji GGl Mahomed had done so with im- 
punity before them. It consisted of a great num- 
ber of Peshing. saiyads, some merchants of Kan- 
dahér, and a few other Afghans, with numerous 
Baloehes, natives of Kalat and the vicinity, men 
who were returning to their homes after threo or 
four years’ service in the Dekkan, or other parta of 
India, or who had carried horses and dogs for salo 
to Bombay. The Afghin and Kandahar people 
only had merchandize, consisting of fine calicoes, 
muslins, shawls, chintzes, &c, Among the Kan- 
daharis was one Mirza Isak, in the employ of Ab- 
délah Khan, the Atchak Zai sirdér, who, from his 
superior address, officiated as secretary, treasurer, 
and diplomatic agent to the kafila, He was a 
Parsivan and Shia, but on the road repeated prayers 
in company with the Sénis, as did two or threc 
other Pfrsivins of KaArtlahér. The saiyads of 
Peshing, a rude boisterous class of men, but im- 
perious from their acknowledged lineage, were en- 
trusted with the directf6n of the kaAfila as regarded 
its motion. The order to prepare for marching was 
given by the most eminent of them, in a loud voice. 
and was followed by his benediction. Amongst 
the merchants of Kandahar, the more respectable 
were, Martezza Khan, Barak Zai, residing at Chap- 
lant, a village south of Kandahar, and Yar Maho- 
med Tajik, a dweller at Karézak, a village east of 
the same city. There were also three Niéai Af. 
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ghins of Kabal, who had a load of musling, and 
another of glass bangles; and these last were espe- 
cially my companions, Four badragars, Minghal 
and Biztinjd, were engaged, one of them, Réhimdad, 
« younger brother of Is4 Khan, the superior chief 
of the Minghals at Wad. One hundred and twenty 
rupees were paid for their attentions, and their en- 
tertainment on the road was to be provided at the 
charge of the kafila, The number of loads liable 
to payfhent was fixed at thirty-five, although there 
were above forty. The proprietors made a deposit 
in the hands of Miraa Isik, to meet the demands 
thronghout the journey. The load of bangles, con- 
sisting of two long packages, secured by bimbis, 
was represented as containing tabiits, or corpses, ne 
veracity of which was not suspected. 

Near the spot at which we halted at Béla was 
awell, One evening a masdér, or servant of the 
Peshing saiyads, going tb fill his massak, or akin,’ 
with water, met a female, of agreeable countenance, 
returning from the well with a jar of water on 
her head. He profited 8 the fair one’s situa- 
tion, and kissed her. The jar was precipitated to 
the ground and broken to pieces. The girl ran 
screaming into the fort; and proved to bea kaniz, 
or slave girl of the infant Jém’s mother. Appli- 
cation was made to the kafila for delivery of the of- 
fender, who was traced to the party of the saiyads, 
They refused to give up the man, as he, like them- 
sclves, was a descendant of the Prophet. Indeed, 
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every camel-driver belonging to them claimed the 
same honour, “In the evening a party of armed 
men from the fort forcibly carried off five camels. 
The affair was ultimately compromised ; the officers 
of Lay observing sarcastically, yet truly, “ That al- 
though the Peshinghis might be saiyads, they were 
uncouth, and saiyads of the hills.” 

In my former journey to Kalét from Béla we 
had travelled rapidly, being unencumbered with 
merchandize; in the present one the Peshimg sai- 
yads, anxious to reach their homes, pushed on much; 
more speedily than was agreeable to the Baloch. 
part of the kafila, who, although dissatisfied, only. 
ventured gently to mprmur, fearing the maledic-. 
tions of the holy men. ; : 

From Béla we marched to the Phrdli river, near. 
the hills; then passing Koharn Wat, we encamped 
within them; and the third march brought us to 
a8. spot called. Selloh — fromm which we made Maxjit 
Wlgibakhsh. On the road, and we travelled by 
night, some robbers darted on the hindmost pe- 
destrians of the kéfila,Yhot to plunder on a grand 
scale, but to snatch anything that fell in their way, 
and make off. One of them seized the linghi on 
the head of one. Khaird, walking behind the string 
of camels, Khair had hold of one end, and the, 
robber of the other. They both pulled, and-Khairé 
roared out “ Thieves! thieves!” -The camel-drivers 
in advance hastened to his assistance, with. horrible 
imprecations,.but they could not save the Jinght, 
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which tyg Brahdt made off with.” Our halting ~place 
was on ‘& smalf opel ‘space, with #* large burial- 
ground and rud-khana, ’ from whieh: we got eer, 
to our right, 

Woe then proceeded to the Base of the Pass Bé- 
rin Lak, and found -water in the rocky bed of a 
hill-torrent. The next day we ascended the Pass, 
not particularly extensive or pretipitous, yet suffi- 
ciently so to impede the progress of heavily-laden 
camels. The detentions and accidents happening 
gave occasion to the camel-drivers td wish’ that’ the 
Feringhis would come and take the ‘countiy, ‘that 
the roads might be improved. While at the halt- 
ing-place, Wali Mahomed, one of the principal Min- 
ghal chiefs resident at Wad, with Taj Mahomed, 
another chief of consequere, and a few attend- 
ants, the whole mounted, by’ pairs, on’ runnirig’ Ce 
mels, passed the kifila. Wali Mahomed’ was ‘A 
venerable aged gentleman, with a white beard. On 
the merchants advancing to salute him, he rebuked 
them for coming by this road, in opposition to the 
khiin’s orders. Ho observéd, that had they’ only 
abandoned the route one year, the insolent mén 
of the hills would have been reduced té ‘have sup- 
plicated them to resume it; that the khan had 
prohibited tho route for their benefit, ‘and” they 
were 80 inconsiderate as to thwart the khan's’ good . 
intentions. Réhimdad Khén, his relative, with the 
other badragars, appearing to pay. their respecte, 
his anger was inflamed at the sight of them, and 
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he asked the merchants if those kdramgiks, or 
scoundrels, had intruded themselves or Tad been 
engaged with good will. On being answered, with 
good-will, he rejoined, that such unprincipled 
persons as these, for the sake of their badragars’ 
fees, were accessory to the present unsettled state 
of the roads, as they acted in concert with the 
Brdbtis, and instigated them to acts of violence 
and rapine. The merchants much pressed the old 
chief to alight, and take his noon’s repast, with 
them, but he declined, asserting that the bread 
of strangers was to him arém, or unlawful. This 
excellent character was proceeding to Béla, to ar- 
range an affair of bloodshed. 

A few years since, a k&fila, in progress to Ka- 
lit, was detained at Wad, the tribes intermediate . 
letween it and Khozdér having taken up arms. 
Wali Mahomed, lamenting the detention .of the 
merchants, voluntarily escorted them to Khozday, 
On arrival there, they debated upon the manner 
of expressing their gratitude for his unsolicited 
kindness, and collected two hundred rupees, which 
they placed in a silk handkerchief and tendered 
to their benefactor. He refused the present; nor 
could any entreaty induce him to accept it. Jt 
was still urged upon him, when he remarked, that 
if any amongst them had bandar nas, or Bombay 
snuff, he would receive a small quantity, not as 
a gift to which he was entitled, but as 2 mark 
of their favour. The money he could not think 
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of. Thggsnuff,.it need-hardly -be noted,:was col- 
lected, finced in ballaghtins, and-presented to. the 
chief, who. received it with .many thanks. Walt 
Médhomed is the uncle of sd. Khan, the: ‘presant’ 
head of the Minghals; and: his exertions to #6< 
press disorder and keep his. nephew in « right 
course, have not the success they merit. :-Isi Khan 
has a large number of retainers, and: has all the 
restless spirits of the tribe in his party, and is - 
thereby enabled to counteract the honest views of 
Wali Mahomed and the better disphsed. Of the 
tiibe. Had the kéAfila. met Isa‘ Kham; ifi-would 
have been superfluous to have asked” bim‘ to’ be- 
come a guest.. Ten years of increased’ ‘agéand 
honour hed grown upon the-loyal and .vpelght: 
Wali Méhomed, when, at. the gapture. of: Kaldt, , 
he fgll, sword in hand, by the. side of .dris:-peincg,, 
Mehrab. Khan. His honourable ‘death winwarthy: 
of his unblemished life. But we may. regret the 
policy which numbered so ectimable,s a we none? 
its victims, ” Hit 

At thie place we expected Sad aie a Binsin $ 
chief, residing near Nall, who is, or ‘eonsiders:him< 
self to be, entitled to levy transit-fees... He: te: 
represented as a man of extreme brutality, and 
infamous for his outrages. on: kifilas and insolence 
to Afghans, of whom, it would seem, he has a, hor- 
ror. To suffer mére abuse at his hands fas ene 
teemed peculiarly. fortunate ; and~there- were two 
or three persons, one amongst them! a saiyad, who 
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had been, on- former occasions, veg this 
man and his followers. «The ogre of the injée, 
did not, however, make his appearance; and we 
understood afterwards, that the tribe were in arms, 
and at variance amongst themselves, so that one 
party did not dare move abroad, or it would be 
attacked ‘by another. This: state of affairs proba- 
bly: benefited the kAfila, with regard to the: fees 
payable tothe Bizinjis of N&H, and which ate at 
the heavy rate of two rupees per load. No one 
applied for them. 

In the succeeding march to the garden of. Ted 
Khan, ‘north’ of Wad, we passed up the fine valley 
of Kaila ‘Dara, noticed in my prior narrative. It-waa 
gay. with ite olive.and beautiful perpik-trees. -I-ob- 
served also, that-there were several gohar : Abeatas fin 
it Although we started before sunset, and: wege in: 
m®tion all night, it was not until some. time “after 
sunrise-next; morning that having:Jeft ‘behind ithe 
little.towm.of ‘Wed,’ we reached the garden, chiefly: 
stocked with. apricot-trees, with some .gnulberry, 
plum, and peach trees. At this early period of the 
year all bore unripe fruit, the mulberries atid apri> 
cots of considerable size, The plain of Wad -exhi- 
hited a very*different appearance from the dreary 
one under Which I:had:formerly seen it.’ The eul- 
tivation of .grain chad clad it in verdure,“and 1 
was no less delighted than“eurptised to behold the 
sterile surface covered . with..a~profusion: of thorny 
plants, either identical -with: ov... closely. allied. to. 
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the English furze. There was another, bat thorn- 
less bush, which was alike charged with yellow 
blossoms, and the gratified vision extended over 
an expanse of vegetable gold. We here parted 
with our badragars. These men were certainly 
useful, ag the. numeroug and clamorous Brahtis 
applying for fees were referred to them. If the 
number of loads was suspected as being under- 
rated, they were told, “ We (the badragars) are, 
like you, leviers of transit-fees. We are satisfied, 
why should you not be?” In no one instance was 
the kAfila put to inconvenience, nor did any one 
of the applicants for fees insist upon having the 
loads counted. Men of little conscignes, .they , 
showed that they had some, and were satisfied with 
the badragars’ statement. Throughout this journey 
we had much intercourse with the natives of the 
hills. 1 must say that, however rude, they-appeared: 
honest. At all our halting-places traffic by barter. — 
was carried on, the. individuals of the party supply- 
ing themea]ves with sheep, roghan, and lacteal pre«': 
parations, giving in exchange parcha, or coarse 
cotton cloth, spices, and turmeric. ,The latter article 
is much in request, being used to dye wool, as welk.. 
as a condiment, and cloth is prized. because none 
is manufactured amongst them. From Wad, halt- 
ing intermediately at the head of Mian Dara, we 
moved on to Khozdér. Here fees were received 
by an officer of Méhrab Khan, called the -Naib. 
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the nferchants as an agent-of the Biedinjda-of Nall, 
He consequentially came, with scroll of paper in 
his hand, and-seemed busy in counting the loads, 
and scribbling down the results. In this no one 
interrapted him. He then inquired as to, the con- 
tents of the loads, when he was told, the trouble 
he was giving himself was useless, and he had bet- 
ter return to his colleague in dexterity, the ‘néib. 

The fellow, ashamed, went his way. Khozdér had 
a beautiful appearance in the vernal season, ‘ 

In our next march we passed Baghwan, and again* 
halted at a spot between it and Sohréb. The hills’ 
were now covered with the flowers of early bulbous” 
plants, which relieved their otherwise bleak appear. 
ance, The valley of Sohr4b was alike interesting” 
from the luxuriant verdure of its Incern fields. > ' 

From Sohr&b we marched to Damb, and’ experi-“ 

-onced a severe atorm of wind and rain, The next‘ 
stage waa’ Rodinjoh, where we found the plain” 
smiling with the varied and gaudy blossoms of the’ 
lala, or wild tulip. The following day wee reached 
Kalat before: daybreak, and making the circuit of: 
its walls, halted in. the rear of the miri, or palsoo” 
of the khan. — I visited my old friends, and they 
dissuaded ‘me from attempting the route through’ 
the Khaka‘ country to Kébal, as. the Bae Were" : 
engaged in intemal hostilities. ; 

Kalat now presented a dreary fispect.. The ' wil 
lowzand sanjit-trees were alone leafed. * Mulberry 
and’ other trees only boré “indications “of nascent’ 
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foliage. Mobréb Khan heard. of my arrivaf, and 
wished to see my bhiéts, or pictures. I regretted 
that I could not oblige him, haying left. them with 
my luggage at Sinmifni. Faiz Ahmed much, 
pressed me to stay some time at Kalat,. but I would ‘ 
not listen to his proposal, and thought it better 
to accompany the portion of the present kéfil 
going on to Kandahar, particularly as I found it 
would take the route of Shoréwak, a part of the 
country T was desirous to see. 

We parted from our companions, the csiyais and 
Bréhdis; and the Kandahdr party made a long jour- 
ney from Kalat to the foot of the hills confining on 
the west the plain of Mangarchar. Thera were no 
habitations, but the bed of a rid-khéna furnishied 
us with water. Tn our next march we crogsed the 
hills bya rather long and difficult pass. The.dessant 
brought us into a tanghi, or defile, of some extent; 
clearing: which, we passed over an uneven surfgga 
amongst low hills, or eminences, until we halted 9x 
the bank-of a réd-khina, with a small stream in it. 
This journey occupied us from before sunset to-gyun- 
rise of the next morning. sija aac 

Our eSurse now led over a low range of hills, ty 
a pass, long but easy. On its summit wall & ahéhi- a 
dan, or grave, of two men, alain the former. year by 
robbers. The men of the kAfila strewad mountain- 
flowers over them, and craved that ry 
might not await themselves... I. under 
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they folt #. > From ‘tlie pass the road became 
better, and we “{passéd a rfd-khana with a stream 
in ‘it, ‘At a more advanced season it was said” to 
have‘ none. “We were’ still in motion” when we 
* were joined by'thtee ‘or four Baloches, who claimed 
a transit-fée, the due of a petty Baloch chief Te- 
siding at Chahdrdéh, to our west. With the in- 
solence of men in authority, they commanded the 
kAfila to halt, and called for the chillam and tobacco. 
Tho Afghans waggishly filled tho chillam with chirs, 
and the Baloches, unaccustomed thereto, as if by 
enchantment, fell asleep, and the k&fila left them 
snoring in happy oblivion on the ground. We 
halted a little after midnight at Lagai, near a karéz, 
Near us was a small rectangular walled residence, 
and a square tower, with a nowly-planéed garden, 
Here during tho day arrived the Baloches, furioug F 
on account of having been outwitted, and of having 
been’ puf to the trouble of following the kéfila, 
They were not much pitied, and receiving their foes, 
went their way. 

We commenced our next journey very éarly—the 
reason I soon discovered, as we had to: ‘proses the 
great range of Khwojé Amrin. ‘A short diatance 
brought us to its base; and it waa'yet daylight when 
wo reachéd the summit, from which waa a fine view 
‘of the’ regions: ‘around. I observed here the ferula, 
asafetida,’ and the varléus ‘other férulés to: he found. 
on tlie hills of Balochiat: leafed ; 
of - rhubarb waa ‘also abundan' Pe and this ; hi 
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been common-amongst the hills ‘since our leaving 
Mangarchar. - The descent: of ‘the’ ‘pass* was at first 
very precipitous, but led into a’ ‘dara, With & conti- 
nual but very gradual inclination. In some parts of 
it were vast numbers of wild tulips, or Jélas, ted’arid ~* 
yellow; and many varicties of the orchis, from which 
the former are distinguished by black ‘spats’ on their 
petals; As we proceeded down the dara ‘we ‘passed 
a large mountain-willow; hence, I presume, the tri- 
vial name conferred upon this pass, of Kotal Béd, or 
the Willow Pass. Night commenced as we'entered 
this dara, but it was daybreak before we cleared it 
and found ourselves on the plain of Shordwak:' + We 
made for a substantial castle, called Killa Mi Alam 
Khan, having been built by that noblemanyts Nat 
Zai sirdér, who was slain by the Vasir Fatt Khan; 
his brother-in-law. We halted:in frorit of tt:'"The 
castle waa large, and neatly constructed éf-mdd. Tt 
had eight towers, each face having: a intermediate 
one between the angular ones. - We had-triview 
five or six other castles,and were told) thet; -altoge- — 
ther, there were twenty castles and villages th Shot 

réwak. We had close to us a canal, derlved-from 

the Lora river, which flows from the. plain“of: Pe- 

shing, through the range we had crotsed:into ‘Sho- 

rawak, and fertilizes its fields. ~ Without? it Shox 
rawak would be a part’ of the‘ désert; which'-sur- 

rounds it to the south and west. 'Thé pass ‘which, 
we had surmounted is one of four, leading? diver 

_ the Khwojé Amrin range.: Beyond it't# the Kotal 
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Shitar, or the Camel Pass, which some of -the peo- 
ple with our kéfila had crossed, and represented as 
tolerable. Above it is the Kotal Roghanni; and be- 
yond it is the one most frequented, called Kotal 
. Kozhak,: being in the direct road from Kanda- 
’ har to Shall. -Shoréwak is inhabited by the Béré- 
chi tribe of Afghans, dependent on KAndahdr, and _ 
is generally. under the control of the governor of 
Peshing. It has six principal villages, called Mandi 
Zai, Abi Zai, Bahddar Zai, Ali Zai, Badal Zai, and 
Sherrari. It is probable, although I am not certain 
of it, that these villages bear the names of the divi- 
sions of the tribe. On the west its boundary is well 
defined. by the: Khwojé Amran hill. On the north 
it, has.Jow unconnected hills, separating it from ste- 
rile sandy tracts, inhabited by Atchak Zais,.and other 
Afghans ; to the south the sand desert separates it 
from Nishki; and to the west again extends: the 
same ocean of: sand.- In this direction the horizon 
is uninterrupted by hills, the only hill visible being 
a low isolated black peak, bearing north-west. The 
Baréchis are at deadly enmity with the Baloch 
tribes. The day we passed here six or seven Ba- 
loches arrived, wishing to procure the restitution of 
some camels, recently stolen by the Baréchis, and to 
enter into an arrangement for future friendship. 
As soon as the Baloches drew near, a party ofthe 
Baréchis assembled, and, kneeling, presented: their 
“matehlocks, threatening to fire. Two of the ‘nggt 
elderly of the Baloches, laying: down-their fire-arms, 
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udvanced to parley. This. was. ineffectual. The 
Baréchis refused the restitution of the stolen ani- 
mals, and alleged, that between themselves and .the 
Buloches differences existed which could.only be 
settled by o pitched battle between the two tiléses. 
That they were willing. to attend at. any time and - 
place the Baloches might appoint. Vf these terms 
were not approved, matters. must ‘remain as they 
were, each party, as opportunity offered, resorting 
to aggression. We here learned the degradation 
of Abdilah Khan, the Atchek Zai sirdér, by. the 
chiefs of Kindahér. Various reasons were alleged, 
but there was sufficient one in his reputed wealth. 
The inhabitants here were civil to the mambets of 
tho kAfila; and exchanged their necessaries for 
spices, cloth, and turmeric. ‘ : 
Before we left the plain of Shoréwak.we, eroased 
perhaps a3 many as fifteen or twenty canals, all de- 
rived from the Lora river, also the giream itself. It 
had but a small body of water, but the bed was - 
very wide, and not sunken, aa in the plata of Peshing. 
Winding amongst the hills, the road alwaya level, 
we traversed a sandy tract, diversified with small 
hillocks, until midnight, when we halted at a.spot 
named Hissdrghé. We saw no habitations here, 
but were visited by many Afghdng, migerable in- 
deed, if their raiments truly denoted their condition. 
They bartered their young lambs and roghan with. 
the kAfila, cheerfully receiving in exchange tobacco 
and turmeric. They were Atchak Zais. Our water 
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was procured from ‘a pool. About # mile to our 
west were some black rocks, and beyond them was 
a waste of pure sand. The track between Shoréwak 
and this place seemed, indeed, in dispute: between 
the desert and the main land. _ 

Our next march was over a country ssinatee 
to the preceding, but we crossed the dry beds of 
soveral ravines arid water-courses. We again halted’ 
at midnight in a small plain named Harfr, encircled 
by low sand-hills. These were sprinkled with 
bushes, whose dark verdure afforded a strong con- 
trast to the pale colour of the ungrateful soil -in 
which they grew. Water wae again in pools, and” 
muddy, being merely a deposit from tains. ‘No’ 
habitations were visible. one 

We left Harir before sunset, and proceeding the 
entire night over a level surface, found ourselves 
at daybreak on the banks of immense ravines, full 
of water. This-gpot was called Chajar. We had to 
cross it, which was no easy matter. Having effected 
our passage, we marched, still in a ravine, through 
a morass studded with tamerisk-bushes. At length 
we entered, lengthways, upon a spacious level plain’ ; 
between low parallel hills; those to the west being 
of pure sand, or covered therewith, those“to the 
east of bare>black rock. The plain at its com- 
mencement was stony. We passed a deserted mud 
castle on our right, and soon after halted néar some’ 
forty black tents of the Atchak Zai Afghans. There 
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down on the plain, which was extensively cultivated. 
Water was excellent, and procured from a karéz, 
which, with its projector, gave @ name to the place 
of Kéréz Maiyér. The Atchak Zais were remarke- 
bly civil, and amongst them were some respectable 
men. Neccssaries were, 88 usual, exchanged, and 
we regaled ourselves with young lambs. Some of 
our companions in the kafila were Atchak Zais, who 
had been absent some years, seeking their fortunes 
in India. The joy of these men was great on re- 
turning to their homes; and I smiled as I heard 
them assure their friends that wherever they had 
heen, and thoy had seen the Dekkan and Bombay, 
they had met no people to be compared with the 
Atchak Zais, and none who could boast of such 
khorak (food), or such poshék (raiment). . In the 
course of the day a herd of camels belonging to 
Khoda Nazzar, or Mama, as he is generally ealled, 
arrived here to graze. Tt also chanced, that two 
men, on the part of Eléssan Khan, an Atchak Zai 
chief, came and demanded a fee of one -sennar per 
load. To this, by prior regulations, he was entitled ; 
but the individuals of the kAfila, aware of Abdiélah 
Khan's seizure, and that the orders had been re- 
seinded, refused to pay it, The messengers, in- 
tent on retaliation, drove off a camel belonging to 
Khoda Nazgar’s herd, supposing it to belong to the 
kafila. oe 

We moved from Kéréz Ileiyér before sunset ; 
at the extremity of the plain was en old tower, 
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a choki, or»; gnard-station. Here the .servants .of 
KhodA Nagzar-had awaited us,-and issuing forth, 
wished to detain the kafila until a camel was. given, 
whimsically, but truly, asserting that the Atchak Zais 
‘had driven .off their master’s animal in error. The 
merchants did not seem to care for them or the 
vazir, and we left them in very bad humour to 
rectify the mistake of Hassan Khan's dlis.. Round- 
ing a small hill, we entered another spacious but 
barren plain, -and at sunset had reached Takht Pal, 
a spot where kAfilas frequently halt. Here we fell 
into the high road, at the point where it leads, by 
Robat to Peshing and Shall. By daybreak we -had 
reached the village of Karéz Haji, the houses all co- 
veréd with domes. Here was abundance of water in 
canals, and much cultivation. We then detiated 
from the high road and struck across a ewampy 
plain, unfruitful and unfit for tillage from its sa- 
‘line impregnations, but at this time of the year of 
charming appearance, its surface being covered with 
the beautiful blossoms of the fish, a bulbous-rooted 
plant, from whose roote#the paste called shirish is 
made, - Ita flowers are both white and yellow, and 
hang on a taper stalk like those of the hyacinth. 
We crossed the Arghasan, and halted on its bank. 
The river's: bed was wide, but the stream was in- 
considerable, though rapid and impetuous, Mar- 
tezza Khan here left us for Chaplani, his village on 
the edge of the desert, a little south of us, as, did 
Taj Mahomed the Tajik merchant. 
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At midday. my companions, ‘eager: to conclude 
the journey and rejoin thelr frienda,'continued their 
course over the plain, crossing many canals of irri- 
gation, some of them large, tothe village of Khish- 
4b, containing’ several houses, but chiefly ruinous, 
and thence-we gained the aummit of a slight ascent 
over a low hill; called Kotal Zékkar, from which 
we had a noble view of the city, th its envi+' 
rons. At the foot of the pass was the large and 
straggling village of Zakkar, with gardens: inter- 
spersed amongst the houses. Close to-:ityis the 
tomb of Pahindah Khan, slain by Shah Zeman, and : 
the father of the actual chiefs of Kandahér,'K&bal, 
and Peshéwer. From Zékkar, came to tho village 
of Karij, where some of our party again Jeff: ‘us. : 
Thente the road led over the cultivated flelds yand- 
we had much ado to. thread our way amid thom,’ 
and over the numerous canals of inrigétfon”'. DEL 
tached residences, gardens, tombs, and takias wa: 
passed on our route, and it was after sunset that: 
we reached the Shikarpér derwaza, or-gate.’- Here 
the custom-house officers:of Méma -wore'én. the: 
alert; and as I had nothing but an i]l-filled::kénein, 
or saddle-bags, I might have passed unnoticed, and 
indeed had eo passed. One of the camebdrivers,: 
in assisting me to alight, inadvertently stated: that’ 
1 was o Foringhi, on which my kfirzin, camel, and 
myself, were forthwith conducted to the chabiitra, 
in the centre of the city. I could not induce an 
«mmoediate examination. as I-clearlysaw. that curi-: 
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osity was to. be gratified -by a leisurely inspection 
of 4. Foringhi's- kiirain.. I therefore returned with 
Soh, the camel-owner,.to his house, where I passed 
the night... The exactions gn the score of duty on 
merchgndize coming to Kandahér are infamous. It 
wag useful to sce how rapacity and tyranny defeat 
thoir:own ends, Nene of the merchants, except 
two or three Parsivins actually residing at the city, 
entered within its walls. They all dispersed with 
their goods to their several villages. 

Tt was not until the third day after my arrival 
that. Soh brought my kérzin from the chabitra. 
A fow sheets of writing-paper and a little tea had 
been subtracted. I found the sirdars busy in pre.- 
paring em expedition against Dardwat, the country 
of the Ndr Zais, towards the Helmand. Their: 
darbéra were crowded with the military, and the 
city was full of Déirant cavalry. The occasion of 
‘this activity was, the escape of the son of Mir Alam : 
Khan, Nir Zei, from captivity. _He had long been:: 
confined in the B&lla Hissar, and was so dreaded: 
that his feet were secured by fetters. He, however, 
contrived to elude the vigilance . of: his keepers, 
much to their surprise and consternation. He re: 
paired: to his native country, and his clan instantly: 
took up arma in his cause. . To suppress these mover 
ments: so near home required the promptest mea-’ 
sures, not merely on their own account, but from 
the apprehengions that the Nar Zais might .be 
acting in concert with Kamran, the prince of Hardt 
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and the. disaffected Hazdras.. The sirdars had not 

a moment to lose, and therefore Kandahar exhi- 

bited a scene of extraordinary activity and. warlike 

. bustle. My stay here did not allow, me to learn 

the. result of this expedition, but I became informed 

of it at KA&bal afterwards. It was anything but. 
fortunate to the sirdérs.. On arrival in the Daré- 
wat, country, the Ndr Zais placed by night lighted 

matches on the bushes opposite to the Darani camp 

on one side, and attacked it from the. other. A 

panic ‘followed, and the sirdars, with their. troops, 

fled, abandoning their tents and the four guns they’ 
had brought with them. One of the sirdars, Rahém 

Dil, was for some days wandering alone. amongst 

the hills, after exchanging clothes with a shepherd, 

and with difficulty found his way back to Kandahar. 

I removed my quarters from the house,.of Soh., to 
that of my old acquaintance Sirafr4z Khan. I had 
arranged to have made the journey to Kabal in the 

company of a highly-religious character, the pir, or 
spiritual. guide of Kohan Dil Khan, ang ,this holy 
man had expressed his pleasure that I should do so; 
but his departure was postponed to an indefinite 
time, and I judged better to avail myself of a kAfila 
about to start, amongst whose members were some 
well known to Sirafréz Khan. I therefore settled 
with one RAéhmat for one side of a kajawa,.,and I 

had for companion in the other, Sifi, a Parsivan 

merchant of Kandahar. 

It was now the early part eb May: and heavy 
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showers of'rain fell, with occdsionally a smart Hail- 
stofm. ‘In the bazar lettuces were sold. in: ‘profu- 
sion, with unripe plums and apricots. \ Phe winter 
had been unusually severe and protracted, there- 
fore, mulberries, which in ordinary seasons - would 
have’ been ripe, were yet hanging immature oti the 
trees. KAndahér is esteemed felicitous in its winter 
élinitée, ‘and’ snow, which remains on all the latids 
a¥Giind; farely falls on its favoured plains; or’ falls 
only to melt. 

Th’ the interval" between my firat and’ present 
visit, Far Dif Khan had been taken away: by'# 
fever'’of short continuance. He was speechless 
sonie little time before resigning his vital breath, 
and ‘ho’ information could be gained from hit‘ as 
to his concealed wealth. His corpse was interred 
with indecent haste by his surviving brothers, who 
seized upon all his property in effects and horses, 
to' the ‘detriment of his sons. During his lifetim 
his brothers had been generally confederated against 
him, from jealousy of his power; and Kandahar had 

*two darbars, one. of Fér Dil Khan, and one of hia 
three brothers. Sometimes they would be récdti: 
ciled’ by the influencé- of their mother, or of Khod& 
Nazzar, but'the periods of harmony and union would 
be short: - Still, ‘while thus at variance oh points of 
individual interest, they would act in coricert bt 
the ‘more important: objects of foreign policy, as 

regarded their brother, Dost Mahomed ' Khan‘ of 
KAbal, or'the’ prince Kamran of Herat. ~Abéut the 
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time of Fér Dil Khan's decease, Abbas “Mirza, tho 
crown prince of Persia, had arrived in Khorasin, 
and had @espatched a messenger, or envoy, to the 
elder of the three brothers,’ Kohan Dil Khan. 
This envoy was a notorious character, one HAji 
Ffieaén Ali Khan, Moréd Khfni, a native of KAbal, 
from whence he had fled, in the time of M&homed 
Azem Khin, to Ranjit Singh. He for some time 
thrived under the auspices of the Méhéréjé, but 
at length presuming to kill a cow, the fact was re- 
ported, and he was dismissed from Lahore. He 
then repaired to Sind, where he profitably turned 
his ingonuity to account, by imposing himeelf as an 
elchi upon the Amfirs, and again, on o mission from 
them, proceeded to Persia. He now re-appeared 
on the theatre of diplomacy, and brought & letter 
from Abbés Mirza to Kohan Dil Khéa. “The 
sirdér was highly incensed, as he was addressed 
with no more dignified appellation and title than 
“Kohan Dil Khan Abdéli,” and the extent of the 
Persian prince’s cqurtesy had led him to-reatrict his 
complimentary introduction to “ Hiéfiyat bashed,” 
or, “May he be well.” The letter, moreover, was’ 
to the purport, that if the sirdér’s conduct wai 
fitting, and such that should merit approbation, he 
should be ‘made mir of the Afghfins. Kohan Dil 
Khin thought he was already mir of ‘the Afghans. 
Haji Héssén Ali Khan, forgetful that he’ had been 
a dependent on the family of the sirdéy’s, and pre- 
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self many_airg, aud indylged in, yndue freedom of 
speech. One night, however, his house was en- 
tered by robbers, and all his property, gyen to his 
wearing-apparel, and -horses from his stable, were 
carried off. Kohan Dil Khan. was wonderfully 
surpriged in the morning, at the audacity of the 
robber, but every one was free to surmige who had 
sent them. The unfortunate envoy was glad to 
return to his master on hired cattle. His adven- 
tures were now the subject of jocular conversation. 
and merriment at Kandahar. The girdérs had given, 
out, in conformity to a favoured system with them 
of raising false reports, that an elchi from. the 
Foringhis of Hind was on the road to them. It was 
entirely credited by the people, and before reaching. 
the city, I had often been asked about the expected 
envoy; and now at it, I was repeatedly questioned. 
as to how far behind was the elchi, with his hundred, 
boxes. The sirdars, led by their imagined interesta, 
to combine in opposition to their deceased brother, 
Fir Dil Khan, now that he,was no more, were on. 

_ sad terms with each other. Kohan Dil Khan 
affected a superiority, which the others did not age, 
knowledge, and all classes of their dependents were 
disgusted, and harasged at their incessant: and un+ 
meaning dissensions. Every now and then Rehim 
Dil Khan would leave. the. city, threatening to rey 
tire from the equntry, and ‘his brothers would. be.in- 
duced to wait upon him, and entreat him to remain, 
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. tention of renouneing power and of proceeding on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and now he was in one of 
his pious fits much to the enjoyment of hia bro- 
thers. The man who visited the sirdér on business, 
and the soldier who attended for his stipend, in 
reply to their Salam Alikam, would receive the de- 
vout ejaculation of “ Var rasa] Khoda;” by which 
they would understand, that the sirdar was too 
much absorbed in abstract reveries to be able to 
occupy himself with worldly affairs. It was always 
remarked, that, Meher Dil, Khan, whenever he had 
the demands of his retainers to satisfy, began to 
think of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Friendly grectings.x—Baber's tomb.—Approach to Kabal.—Serai 
Zirdad.—Quarters in Balla Hissar. 


My reception by Sirafréz Khan was very cordial, 
and being in better trim than when we first made 
acquaintance, he entertained me sumptuously, and 
T reposed at night under costly coverlets of silk 
and satin, which I could not prevent being brought 
forth, With a young man, Ghilam Méhomed, 
his adopted son, I visited tho gardens of the neigh- 
bourhood, and amongst them a private flower- 
garden of the sirdar’s. Ghiélém Mahomed knew 
it was forbidden ground, but finding no one there, 
ventured to enter it. Immediately after, the daugh- 
ters of the late Sirdér Shir Dil Khan came, with 
their female attendants. The latter severely scolded 
my companion for his impertinent intrusion and 
insolence, and, sadly disconcerted, he went away. 
Iwas following him, but was told I might remain, 
the females observing, that they knew I should not 
have come had not Ghillém Mahomed brought me, 
and telling the sirdar’s daughters, charming young 
girls, that I was a yar, or friend, of Mahomed 
Sidik Khan. 

As my stay was so short, I did not call upon 
the son of Kohan Dil Khan, who was, besides, busy 
in his preparations for the expedition against the 
Nir Zais; and for the same reason I did not sec 
the son of Taimir Kili Khan, but jwas pleased to 
hear that his affairs were more prosperous, inas- 
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much as the sirdérs had conferred a little notice 
upon him, which would soothe his pride and flatter 
his vanity. 

-In company with Rahmat, I left Kandahéy, and - 
passing Déh Khwoja and Koh Zakka, reached Déh 
Mandisar, where he. resided. 1 there found my 
future companion, Sifi, and Ghowar, an Ohtak 
Ghilji, also proceeding to K&bal. The kAfila had 
preceded us; and the next day, following it;. we 
halted on the banks of the Tarnak river... We 
thence made a long night-march, parallel to the 
course of.the stream, and again rested on its bank, 
the high road being on the opposite side. ; 

Before sunset we moved on our journey, ‘and 
soon passed, to the right, a huge artificial plat- 
form of earth, which supported another of inferior 
dimensions. A similar vestige, but smaller, occurs 
a little east of Kabal. It would appear, ona cur- 
sory view, to have been a fortress, with the walls 
erected on the two stages formed, but may as 
probably have been a temple, and sepulchral local- 
ity of the olden inhabitants. 4 little beyond, we 
crossed the river and gained the high road, In 
our farther progress, we passed the village and 
widrat of Khél Akhénd, and beyond it, an emi- 
nence right of the road, denoting the site of Sheher 
Safar, about half a mile beyond which we halted. 
By this time_the day had dawned. There are at 


present no_ gpbadited houses near Sheher Safar, 
: o2 
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but a few ruinous mud walls are seen to the right 
of the road, The modern: village was destroyed by 
the Vazir Fati Khan, and has not been re-edified. 
Sheher Safar has been supposed to represent the 
ancient. city of Zupha, noted in. the Peutingerian 
tables, but merely from a doubtful affinity in 
name, 

Our next march was ce the bank of the Tar- 
nak, A little beyond Sheher Safar was a small 
garden and some ruinous walls left of the road. 
The hills on the right of the valley are generally 
detached, and of broken rugged outlines. The 
soil on either side of the river was under culti- 
vation, We finally halted near the column, or 
obelisk, called Mirandiz, between the road and 
the Tarnak, which has been already noticed in the 
first volume. 

The following day we reached Jeldak, where we 
found the kéfila, this being the frontier village of 
the Kandahar territory. Our entire course had 
been along the bank of the river. 

We here receivet intelligence that Badradin, one 
of the sons of Shahabadin Khdn, the chief of the 
Thoki Ghiljis, was in rebellion, and marching about 
the country with his followers. This news much 
perplexed us, and made it doubtful whether it was 
prudent to advance. Early one morning a party 
of Ghilji horsemen came, on the part of Fatt Khan, 
Abtbekr Khil, a Ghilii chief who claims a transit- 
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relled among themselves, and swords were drawn in 
a trice. By interposition, bloodshed was prevented. 
The kafila, uncertain whether they would proceed, 
would not pay the required fees, which were unne- 
cessary if the frontier was not passed. The Ghiljis 
were very anxious to receive them in any case ; 
- but, although refused, an entertainment was pro- 
vided for them. While they were yet with the 
kAfila, parties of armed men, from the neighbour- 
ing villages behind the hills of our left, came and 
seated themselves on ‘their summits with their 
matchlocks,» The Ghiljis, who are at enmity with 
all their neighbours, first suspected that thesé hos- 
tile indications were on their account ; but it proved 
that the villagers had assembled to avenge on the 
kAfila an outrage, committed by one of its members 
on a villager, who had been beaten at as flour-mill. 
Explanation was made: that the offender was a 
saiyad, which led to: an understanding ; and “the 
villagers, who had assumed go warlike an attitude, 
ran laughing down the hills to the kafila, and blew 
away their enmity with whiffs of tobacco. 

The kafila loaded about an hour: before sunset, 
as was supposed, for the purpose of returning to 
Kandahar, and many had proceeded a little way: 
on the road+ thither; when the kafila bf&shi, ob- 
serving that the Ghiljis, bad as they were, . were 
not ddamkhors, or cannibals, took the string: of 
his front came], and foHowed the K&bal road.’ He 
was imitated by Réhmat, and eventually by all 
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the others. We marched the whole night along 

the bank of the river, which, at daybreak, leaving 

the high road, we ‘crossed, and passing a small 

village, and then a réd-khéna, gained Killa Réma- 

gin Khan, Ohtak, where we halted. This ‘castle’ 
belongs to a Ghilji, in the service of the Kan- 

dahér chiefs. During the day we were visited - 
by the AbGbekr Khél chief, Fati Khan himself, 

with about twenty horsemen. His fees were some- 
what high,—three rupees for a camel, two rupees 
for horse, and one rupee for an ass; twenty 
rupees in addition were presented ‘as mimAéni, to 
avoid the trouble of preparing food for the party, 
as the Ghiljis are not easily-satisfied guests. The 
money matters were arranged with comparative 
facility, considering he character of the collectors. 
Two or three Pérsivin camel-drivers, indeed, re- 
ecived a horse-whipping. “My companion, Ghowar, 
the Ohtak, proved of great service, as he was well 
known; and the Ohtak is the superior tribe of 


_ the Ghiljis, and held in respect by the others. © 


THe instructed’ me to remain quiet in my quarters 5 
and, in reply to one of the horsemen, who asked 
who I was, replied that I was a faquir from Rém 
Sham. This clicited the remark of “dhér pardés 
di,” or “he is a great stranger.” " Fat{*Khn resides 
near Kalit Ghilji, which was here distant from 
three to four miles to the north. He was an 
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the mother of his eldest son, prince Taimér. It 
was originally the custom that transit-fees on kA- 
filas coming from Kandahar were received by him, 
and fees on those coming from KAbal by Shaha-__ 
badin Khan. Latterly, profiting by the distracted 
state of affairs in these countries, he levies from . 
all kafilas, coming or going, as does his brother- 
chicf, and enemy. Fati Khan is considered inimical 
by the sirdérs of Kandahar, particularly, perhaps, . 
on account of his connexion with Shah Sdjah, 
and his exaction of transit-fecs is not made with 
their consent or sanction: kéfilas think it better 
to pay them than to incur the risk of being plun- 
dered altogether. Fati Khan also is obliged to 
be on the glert; as, ifa kafila pass beyond Killa 
Ramazan Khin, he would not, dare to follow it, 
and would lose his fees. A kasid was hence de- 
spatched to Shahébadin Khan to learn the true, 
state of .affairs in the Ghilji district, and. whether. 
he would protect the kafila’s advance. - 
Awaiting the reply of Shahabadin Khan, our 
stay here was sufficiently agreeable.s We had 
kdrez of excellent water flowing near us, and we 
procured our little supplies from a collection of tents . 
contiguous. There were also two or three Hindis 
within the castle. To our left, beyond a réd-khana, 
were low hills, from whose summit a fine view was 
obtained of Kalat Ghilji, ‘and the valley of the 
Tarnak, also of the village of. Lodin. On our right, 
in ike manner, on ascending the rises, we beheld 
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some villages and castles, with their gardens.‘ Killa 
Rémazfin Khan, was built by ita proprietor, at the 
suggestion of the Kandahér sirdéra, with the view 
of yielding protection to kéfilas, and thereby to 
induce them to edopt the route by it, instead of 
following the high one along the course of the 
Tarnak. This was hoped would prevent the col- 
lection of transit-feca. by the Ababekr Khél Ghiljis, 
How the scheme had answered we were witnesses, 
as the Ghiljig had first come to the village within 
the Kandahar boundary, and had now collected 

_ their supposed droits from ander the walls of the 
castle. At length, by night, a horseman arrived 
stealthily from Shahabadin Khan, announcing: his 
approach in person, and that he would place him- 
self between the kafila and his san, who must firet 
defeat him ere he had it in hid power:to interfere 
with them. He wished the kafilt to march the 
following day. 

In the evening we therefore started, and soon en- 
tered the bed of a riid-khéna which we’ traced for 
some distance, and arrived in a line with the village 
of Lodin, about three miles distant to-our left, where, 
we understood, the refractory son of Shahébadin 
Khan had taken position. Traversing 9 small ‘ex- 
tent of plain, we fell into another réd-khana, with 
hills on either side, up whose bed we continued our 
journey for a long time. On the hills to our right 
were the remains of an ancient fortress of consider- 
able magnitude. We at length passed the dlais 
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infantry of Shahabadin: Khan. They. were lying, 
or rather resting on the ground, on their knees and 
hands, covered with their uncouth. kozaha, or white 
felt cloaks. . They made many demands for tobacco, 
with which {t was necessary te comply.. From their 
language it might be understood that they would 
have been better pleased to have plundered then 
to’ have’ protected the kéfila. Some of their ex- 
pressions were go reckless and violent that the men 
of the kafila blessed themselves in horror. . They 
were, indeed, crouching on the earth like so many 
tigers, and.are probably not a whit more humane 
in disposition. They are, however, as men, a sturdy 
and superior race.. Soon after getting rid of them 
we passed the spot where Shahébadin Khan was 
passing. the night. Here we did ‘not stay, but pro- 
ceeding some distance beyond, at daybreak halted 
on an open apace, whence we could discern no habi- 
tation, or sign of it. 

In the morning we were joined by Shah&badin 
Khan and his cavalry, about one hundred and fifty 
in number. They halted, and cooked their. pro- 
visions. Everything that they required was taken 
from the nftn of the kafila with the greatest effron- 
tery. The khan sat on an eminence, and received 
the salutations of the kéfila bashi, and others. 
With the view of preventing delay at his castle, 
it was wished to haye paid at this place the amount 
of transit-fees due; but the khan would not consent 
to receive it. A little after noon the kafila was in + 
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motion, Shehabadin Khan. covering the. march. I 
had now a favourable opportunity. of seeing this 
celebrated Ghilji chief. He was, apparently, about 
sixty years of age, very robust, but. active, and of 
stern, sanguine, manly countenance. Hig attire was 
plain. A Ninghi was bound around hie head, and 
& fargal, or upper robe of white linen, only distin- 
guished him from his attendants. On his right . 
hand was riding his younger gon (for he has many 
sons), and it may be presumed his more favoured 
one, and ho was apparelled more gaily, aa was. be-_. 
coming the taste of youth and his father’s regard. . 
* Our road was throughout Jevel, but over a barren 
sandy tract, with slight hills and rises on either 
side, but we passed no house or cultivation until: 
towards evening. In one spot the khan directed. 
the kafila to pass watchfully on, as there was appre- 
hension. Soon after this we came in sight ‘of 
castles and villages, called Khdka, at which we 
arrived at the close of day. Passing them about 
an hour after sunset, we reached the khan’s resi-. 
dence, in front of which we halted. We found the 
khan indifferently lodged. This was not surprising, 
if the terms on which he lives with his*neighbours, 
the Daranis of Kabal and Kandahar, be considered. 
It would be unwise for a khan of the. Ghiljis to 
construct an edifice which it would grieve him to, 
see destroyed whenever their armies might march 
through hig country. As it is, his humble abode 
is purposely fixed distant from the high road. _ It. 
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is built merely of mud, and is seated on a mound, 
at the foot of which are a few houses, and in the 
vicinity are some black tents. ‘This day duty was 
paid at the rate of four rupees per camel, two 
rupees per horse, and one rupée per jackass. The: 
collection was made in a summary way, by count- 
ing the animals, as the Ghiljis, to avoid discussion 
and the frauds of the merchants, levy on the beasts 
of burthen, not on the merchandize; and to incur 
no chance of being duped as to them, levy on all 
indiscriminately, whether laden or not. Any at- 
tempt to impose upon them brought a free appli- 
cation of the horsewhip; and some few poor fellows, 
who had secreted their asses, were most severely bela- 
boured. With the Afghan portion of the kafila they 
were less raficorous, but equally strict as to enfore- 
ing their rights. Towards the Parsivan portion 
they were oppressively harsh and insulting, even 
while attributing to themselves the merit of mo- 
deration. I sat during the scene, which lasted 
throughout the day, in perfect ease, Ghowar the 
Ohtak being at hand to look after his bales, and 
ready to answer if any one noticed me. I was,” 
indeed, honoured by one of the collectors with the 
charge of his chain-armour, and in the evening re- 
ceived his thanks for having carefully watched it. 
Besides the amount of transit-fees, forty rupees 
were paid as mimani, or an entertainment fee. A: 
blind Haji, returning from pilgrimage, and who rode 
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were excused by the khan, whose inexorable nature ~ 
relented at the exhibition of the infirmities of human 
kind. - ; f 

The Ghilji tribes oecupy the principal. portion 
of the country between Kandahér and Ghazni. 
They are, moreover, the most numerous of the Af- 
ghan tribes, and if united. under a capable chief, 
might, especially in the present state of the country, 
become the most powerful. 

These people are also found between Farra and 
Herat, and again between KAbal ang Jolélabéd, but 
in either position, being under due control, ‘they 
are little heard of. The Ghiljis between’ Kandahar 
and Ghazni comprise the great families of ‘the 
Ohtaks, the Thokis, the Terekis, and the Andaris, 
with their sub-divisions, Of these the three first are 
independent, and the last, residing at. Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The Ohtaks 
ure acknowledged the principal of the Ghilji fami- 
lics, and furnished the chief, or pédshah, in the 
period of their supremacy, They have accordingly 
a kind of reputation to maintain, and-their cha- 
racter is more respectable than that.of. the -other 
tribes. They dwell in the tract of country north: 
of the Thokis, and of the high road from Kandahar: 
to Ghazni, on which account travellers seldom: pass - 
through it. The Thokis, more numerous than: the; 
Ohtaks, occupy the line of road, and the tracts 
immediately north and south of it, fromthe confines 
of Kandahar to Mokar. Nearest to Kandahar re- 
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side. the Abdbekr-Khél, one of the subdivisions 
under their chief; Fags Khan, The Terekis also 
border on the frontiers of Kandahér, and are east 
of the Thokis.. They are less numerous than the 
Thokis, and have for chief Khan Terek,—who, if 
not dependent upon, cultivates an understanding 
with the sirdérs of Kandahar. Very many, of the 
Tereki tribe also reside in the districts of Mokar 
and Kérabagh: there they are, of course, subjects 
to the Ghazni government. 

The Ghiljis are both an agricultural and pastoral 
people, dwelling in villages and castles as welk as 
in tents. The Thokis, possessing the greater length 
of the course of the Tarnak river, are enabled 
through its means to cultivate most extensively 
tho tract of country bordering on it, and they raise 
large quantities of grain and lucern. In certain 
spots, where the extent of plain is ample, it is 
wonderful to behold the number of castles scattered 
over it, and equally so to look upon the luxuriant’ 
crops which cover it in the vernal season. Whén 
the latter are removed the scene is as singular; 
having a peculiarly dreary appeafance, derived from 
the dull naked walls of the isolated castles, enlivened 
by no surrounding trees, or only by stunted and 
solitary ones, as if in mockery, or to point out the 
poverty. of the landscape. The Thokis have, how- 
ever, a few villages, or hamlets, with orchards, in 
favourable situations ; and the Ohtake, whose country - 
is more hilly, and with much less plain, have nume- 
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rous small fertile valleys, well irrigated by rivulcts, 
and they constantly reside jp fixed villages. The 
Terekis have alike villages, and fow castles, except- 
ing that of their chief. The Ghiljis generally are 
wealthy in flocks, but have no manufactures, except 
of coarse carpets and felts, sacking, and other rough 
articles for domestic use, prepared from wool and 
camel-hair. 

‘They are a remarkably fine race of men, the 
Ohtak and Thoki peasantry being probably unsur-— 
passed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe for 
commanding stature and strength. They are brave 
and warlike, but have a sternness of: disposition 
amounting to ferocity in the generdlity of them, 
and their brutal manners are, unfortunately, encou- 
raged by the hostility existing between them and 
their neighbours, while they are not discountenanced 
by their chiefs. Some of the inferior Ghiljis are 60 
violent in their intercourse with strangers that they 
can scarcely be considered in the light of human 
beings, while no language can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their country, or the indignities — 
which are to be endured. Yet it must be conceded, 
that they do not excurse on marauding expeditians, 
and seem to think themselves justifiable in doing 
as they please in their own country. In this: spirit, 
a person remonstrating against ill-treatment, would 
be asked why he came amongst them, as he could 
not be ignorant of their habits. 2 a 
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The Ghiljis, although considered, and: ‘calling 
themselves, Afghans, @nd, moreover, employing’ the 
Pashto, or Afghan dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. : 

The name is evidently a modification or cor- 
ruption of Khalji, or Khilaji, that of a great Tarki 
tribe, mentioned by Sherifadin in his history of 
Taimir, who describes a portion of it as being 
at that time fixed about Sdvah and Khim, in 
Persia, and where they. are still to be foumd. It 
is probable that the Ohtak and Thoki. families 
particularly are of Tirki descent, as may be the 
Tereki and Andart tribes; and that they were: lo- 
cated in this part of the country at a very early 
' period is evident from the testimony of Ferishta, 
who, describing the progress of the Méhomedan 
arms, calls them the Ghilji and Khiliji; and notes 
that, in conjunction with the tribes of Ghor and 
of Kébal, they united, au. 148, with the Af- 
ghans of Kirmaén (Bangash) and Peshawer to re- 
pel the attacks of the Hinga princes of Lahore, 
Subsequently, they. eminently distinguished them- 
selves by their conquests in India and in Persia. In 
the latter country, they even defeated the Ottoman 
armies, and endured sieges unsurpassed in history, 
ancient and modern, for gallantry and.length of 
defence. Nédir Shah found them the -most ob- 
stinate of his enemies; and, when. he. marched 
towards India, Kandshér was in the hands. of 
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Hiiseon Khan, a Ghilji, who’ defended the -city for 
eighteen months, and, being reduced to extremity, 
made a sortie, in which he and his sons, after 
evincing most signal bravery, and losing the-greater 
part of his men, were made prisoners. I am 
ignorant of the fate of this gallant«man, but with 
him expired Ghilji ascendancy in these parte; and 
which the tribes, although they have made stren- 
uous efforts, have never since been able to-re- 
cover. » Their last attempt was during the sway 
at Kabal of the weak Shdh Méhmddy and: AbdGl 
Rehman Khan, Ohtek, the principal in that ‘affair, 
is yet alive; but, as he is never heard:of, tay ‘be 
presumed, with increase of years to hava:declined 
in influence, and to have moderated hig:viows: of: 
ambition. * nt 
The testimony of Ferishta,, while clei distin. 
guishing the Ghilji tribes from the Afghans; also- 
establishes the fact of their early conversion::to: 
Islam ;. still there if a tradition that. they’wers,.. 
at some, time, Christians of the Arinenian « and 
Georgian churches. It is asserted that they ree: 
lapsed, or became vonverts to Méhomedanism ftom 
not having heen permitted by their pastors to drink’ 
buttermilk on fast-days. A whimsical eause, truly, 
for secession from a faith; yet: not.so whimsical‘: 
but that, if the story be correct, it might have: 
influenced a whimsical people, This: tradition: is — 
‘known to the Armenians of Kabal; and -they-in- : 
stance, ag corroborating it, the. practice observed’: 
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by the Ghilfis of embroidering the front pdrte of tha. 
gowns, or: robes, of their females’ and children with 
figures. of the cross; and the custom of ‘their housé- 
wives, who, previous to forming their ‘dough ‘into 
cakes, cross their arma over their breasts, and’ make 
the.sign of. the cross on their foreheads after thelt 
own manner. 4: ; ; 

The most powerful and the best known of the 
present Ghilji~chiefs, is Shaha&badin Khan, Thokt; ~ 
who. is what is termed “ namdér,” or famous, both 
on account of his ability as the head of # turbu- 
lent tribe, and for his oppressive conduct to kAfilas 
and to travellers. Latterly, indeed, he has some-* 
what remitted in his arbitrary proceedings, “atid, 
acknowledging his former ripacity, professes to'com: 
port himself as a ‘Masculman, and to exact: only 
regulated transit-fees from the traders; yet, if more _ 
scrupulous himself, he does not, and, it: maybe, 
is unable-to7 restrain effectually the extortion’ and- 
annoyances of his people. fe has » riumierdus: 
progeny; and some of his soys occasion him much‘ 
trouble, leaguing themselves with the disaffedted’ 
of the tribe, and puttihg theméelves: into. open’ 
revolt... ~&:: ce ee cee 

Shahdbadin Khan, in common with all the Ghil*’ 
jis, execrates: the Déranis, whom -he regards as 
usurpers, and pays no kind of bhedience-to: the: 
actual sirdérs of. Kindshér and KAbal, neither déea 
he hold any-direct or vobatant communication with’: 
them. »..They, on-- their: part,: do” notrequire any: 
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mark of submission from, him, it being:.their policy 
to allow an independent chief: to.-be.between their 
respective frontiers, or that they distruat, their power 
of supporting. such a demand. As it ie, the Ghilji 
chief sets them at defience;.and, boasting that 
his ancestors never acknowledged the .authority.of 
Ahmed Shah, asks, why should he respeot. that 
of traitors and Ahmed Shah's slayes? If,it be 
inquired of him why, with hie numeraus tribes, 
he doés not attempt to wrest the country from 
them, he conceals his weakness by the; pique..re- 
mark, that to enjoy or to be deprived of power 
depends upon the will of God, .which..it is: not 
right to anticipfte ; but that, if the Sikhs. should 
march. into Khorasin, he will then range: all..the 
Ghiljis under the banners of “slim, He “has. no 
stronghold or fortified place; . hig. xesidenge, at 
Khaka, retired from the high road, being. so.little 
costly, and therefore so easily renewed if. destroyed, 
would not tempt an enemy to deviate. from the 
road for no better object than its destruction... In 
the event, however, of the march of armies,.he 
abandons it, and. sends his héram, to the. alle - 
wastes, his best fastnesses. - 

Shahdbadin Khan retains in “regular; pee some 
two or three hundred horsemen, but: hig; great 
strength, and that of every Ghilji, chigf,,is.in the 
levy. of the tribe. On occasions when the strength 
of the Ghilji community has -heen., pat-forth, the 
united force has been very considerable. as to num- 
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hers; thirty-five, forty, and fifty thousand men are 
talked of. Such large bodies, hastily assembled, of 
course as precipitately disperse if their object be not 
immediately gained, and, fortunately, the chiefs have 
not resources enabling them to wield effectively 
the formidable elements of power otherwise at” 
their command. Every Ghilji capable of bear- 
ing arms is a soldier, or becomes one in case of 
need, and he is tolerably well armed with a match- 
lock or musket, besides his sword and shield. The 
matchlock has frequently a kind of bayonet at- 
tached to it, and such a weapon is as much used 
by the horseman as by the man on foot. 

The disposition of Shahaébadin Khan has some- 
times led him to attempt a greater control over 
his tribe than was’ considered by the community 
conaisteht with ancient custom, but he has -alwaya 
been prudent enough to condede when a show of 
resistanco was made to his measures. He had a 
son, of whom fame speaks highly, and who’ fully 
entered into his father’s views as to increasing his 
authority by curtailing popular influence. The 
young man, in furtherance of the project, made- 
himself obnoxious, and was at length slain. Shah- 
abadin Khan, as soon as informed thereof; rode 
to the residence of the assassin, and absolved him 
of the murder, remarking, that if his son desired 
to infringe the established laws of the Ghiljis his 
death was merited. Yet there is mucli distrust of 


the severe Khan entertained by many of the tribe, re 
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of which his factious sons Profit. to create them- . 
selyes parties. Such a state of things: manifestly 
operates to diminish the power of all; and it is 
well, for the aillam, or tyranny, of Ghiljfs in autho- 
rity is proverbially excessive. It is also eaid, that 
when duly coerced, they become excellent subjects, 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zirmat, are 
the Sdliman Khél Ghiljfs, exceedingly numerous, 
and notorious for their habits of violence and rapine. 
These have no positive connexion with the Thokis 
or other tribes, neither have they one acknowledged 
head, but are governed by their respective. maleks, 
who are independent of each other. Dost M&ho- 
med Khan has just reduced them to the condition 
of tributarics, after having destroyed a multitude 
of their castles. 

He was rather averse to attack them, seeming 
to think it “dangerots to disturb a hornet’s nest,” 
but his misgivings were overcome by the counsels 
of Haji Khin. From the Sélimén Khél tribe 
branch off all the various Ghilji families in. the 
neighbourhood of Kabal, and again east of that 
place to Jelélabid. Indeed, the Ghiljis may, with 
propriety, be classed into two great divisions, the 
western and eastern, the latter being all Sdliman 
Khéls, the former being the Ohtaks, Thokis, Tere- 
kis, and Andaris; to which families, I doubt not, 
belong the Ghiljis between Farra and Herét. 

Transit-fees having been collected by the officers 
of Shahdbadin Khan, it was arranged that ‘the 
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kfila ‘should continae its journey in the morning, 
Ghowar the Ohtak, and Rahmat, buckled ‘on their 
“swords and shields, and-at dusk left us, and did 
‘hot return until near the dawn of day. They had 
‘gone privily to some place to ascertain whether the: 

 kafila was likely to be attacked onthe road in the 
“‘Mhorniiig. Their report was favourable, ‘ Pets 
By daybreak the men of the kafila were about 
to load their animals, but a fresh inspection of their 
numbers was set on foot by the Ghiljis. "A Tittle 
more horsawhipping was the consequence. | About 
nine o'clock the collectors expressed themselves 
satisfied, and, so‘ far as they were concerned, ab- 
solved the kafila from farther interruption. ' Now 
occurred an extragrdinary scene; a host of fellows 
from the houses. about Shahébadin Khin’s abode | 
rushed ‘in, and with knives ripping open the heads 
of bales and packages, helped themselves to hand: 
“fuls of tobacco, raisins, and pepper, all in the best 
‘humour possible. This, it seemed, was their share 
of the profit derived from passing kAfilas, and the 
‘purloining by handfuls continued until the packages 
were fairly on the camels’ backs; und the rising of 
the aninials was the signal for them to desist. It 
was amusing to witness the haste of the camel- 
drivers: to load, and the avidity. of the Ghiljis in ~ 
profiting by their delay.- Those who fell upon the 
goods of the Afghans were ingeniously directed to 
supply their wants at the expense of the Parsivans. 
The officers of Shahabadin, unablé to prevent these 
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nefarious practices, sanctioned By Gilétom, werd ‘con-: 
tent to expostulate with the riotous multitide, atid ” 
remind them that the fees were paid. The kéfila, ” 
however, was at last in mfotion, and happy werd” 
its members at having escaped from the tiget’s den.” 
We soon passed a few collections of black’ tents, * 
and afterwards two small villages, one on either sidé © 
of the road. Beyond these again were a few binek | 
tents, and we had a laughable instance of ths * 
furtive instinct of our Ghilji friends afforded by* 
a child of some seven or eight years of age, who” 
had detached a camel from the line, and was lead- ' 
ing it off before our faces. He was detected, but’ 
what could be done to so juvenile an urchin? "We 
now crossed a small range of hills, and ‘belield an’ 
extensive plain in front as far as our sight ‘could 
reach. On either hand were a few castles; and at ' 
some distance on the left a multitude of scattered ' 
castlors, denoting the course of the Tarnak, and the 
high road. We had now to traverse a spacious 
waste, or plain, intervening between the Ghilji ‘die 
tricts and those of Mokar. It is much dreaded’ by 
kAfilas, who are not only liable to attacks’ fron the 
Thokis, but ate under apprehension from” ote ‘Ok 
man Ganni, a chief of the Silimin Khél Ghiljis,” 
who, without fixed abode, maintains himself and 2 
party of horse, by marauding. This man I found: 
was much more dreaded than” Shahdtadin” “han, 
and has rendered himself of infamous celebrity‘ front 
his brutal behaviour as well as hia ‘robberies. We 
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wore well advanced oa the plain, when a cloud of 
dust in front made onr camel-drivers condense their 
files, gnd trepidation was spread over many a heart, ; 
All was given up in imagination as already lost, and 
the unblessed men of the kafila selected the mo- 
ment for a battle with each other. Some mistake 
was Inade, or some discussion arose, and clubs were 
in play on all sides. Two or three better people 
with difficulty separated the combatants. A shep- 
herd, more sagacious than we were, assured us the 
dust was raised by a whirlwind, and not by Osman 
Ganni, We'however marched in close order, until | 
we had passed the deserted walls of a castle on 
the bank of the Tarnak, about half a mile from 
the road, which is said to be the usual rendezvous. 
of robbers. Beyond this the kafila extended its. 
files, and in joy at having escaped the perils of the — 
road, crossed the Tarnak, of inconsiderable breadth, 
flowing in a deep bod, and entered the territory, | of 
Ghazni, A ruinous castle was near, and a spot, , 
called. Shéhidin, or the place of martyrs, was 
pointed out, where one thousand Afghans, who had, 
intrenched themselves, were slain by the victorioy : 
army of Nédir. . Their bleached bones, it is oft: 7 
are. strawed plentifully over the soil. We passed . 
a castle tailed Ghari Killa, but it was moonlight, 
before we halted at another castle, ae a Lohépi, 
village of. tenta contiguous... ¥ 

We halted at Mokar,tyo_ days, ‘clouds, gather 
ing jin. oP afternoon over the Hazéra Hills to the, 
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north, and ‘much rain fell, accompanied. by. thun- 
der. Mokar ig a large, populous, and well-culti- 
vated district, yet its appearance is not attractive, 
there being a. deficiency of trees; the inhabitants 
dwell in castles, which are very numerous, and have 
a naked aspect. Wheat and barley are principally 
cultivated. The natives are of the Andari, Ali 
Khél, and Tereki tribes of Ghiljis, ae 

From Mokar our course led for some time from 
castle to castle, until we neared the hills on our 
left, the road being over a barren stony tract. 
Here some robbers rushed from their ambuscade 
in a ravine, and attempted to.detach some ‘eamele. 
They were detected, and the men of the kafila 
swaggered about, clanging their swords and shields, 
and uttering terrible words of defiance and .me- 
nace, but the rogues had come to plunder not to 
fight, and being foiled, went off. The night had 
hut little advanced when we halted near a. village 
called Sir Chishma, or the fonntain-head. Behind 
us were, in fact, the springs, or sources of the river 
Tarnak, near which is a tappa, or artificial mound. 
This spot was very agrecable from the plot of pas- 
ture, through which meandered the slender. rivu- 
Jeta formed by the springs. That the locality, 
as the head of a river, had been. held. sacred. in 
former times, might be inferred from the: presence 
of the mound which was, doubtless, crowned or 
accompanied by a temple, or some structure ‘dedi- 
cated to the presiding deities. - 
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Next day we erdssed the nascent Tarnak, close 
to its head... The road led over a bleak, barren 
tract, which, although tolerably good, was occa- 
sionally dotted with hollows and pools, ‘now filled 
with rain-water. A little before sunset we pass- 
ed a rivulet about twenty feet wide, running be- 
tween high banks, with a fair supply of water. 
Tts #xcess falls into thé Lake Ab-istdida. A few 
villages were seen now and then under the skirts 
of the hills, and on the plain were grouped some 
collections of Lohfni tents. Four or five tappas, 
or astificial mounds, occurred on or near the line 
of road, and finally reaching the district of Obo, 
we halted near a tappa of @uperior size, near 
which gushed a spring of water. Villages and 
castles were slightly sprinkled in our rear, and the 
hills to the north were yet covered with snow. 

Leaving Obo, at sunset we crossed two spaci- 
ous ravines, after which the line of road was fre- 
quently cut by canals of irrigation. Towards the 
cloge of our, progress we traversed a small streain 
flowing in “the bed of a broad and deep ravine, 
and halted, the moon being pretty high, in the 
district of Kaérabigh. Numerous castles were sfen 
under the snowy hills to our left, or north, and 
fewer were dispersed over the wide plain to the 
right. Here we found the aahaiatantss principally 
Hazdras, casily: distinguished from*their Afghan 
neighbours by their Tatar physiognomy, their di- 
minished stature, and their habiliments, éspecially 
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their close-fitting skullcap. They are of the Bi- 
bak tribe, and their chief, Gilistan Khan, resides 
at Kérabdgh. He was formerly of some conse- 
quence, but has been materially depressed by Amir 
‘Mahomed Khan, the present Sirdér of Ghazni, 
whose policy has caused him to reduce to insig- 
nificance the various aspiring heads of tribes un- 
der his government. He still attends.the darbar, 
and is a man of some ability, and of good address. 
Notwithstanding various exactions which have been 
made from him, he is considered wealthy. . His 
tribe is also found at Nawar and Sir-ab. 8, 

From Karabagh we marched early, and passed 
a large tappa on obr left hand, and afterwards an 
extensive burial-ground, with zidrat. A , barren 
stony tract intervencd between us and Nani, where 
we arrived and halted. Here are many castles, the 
inhabitants ore both Tajiks and Hazaras. The. 
latter are of the Jaghatté tribe. 

In the fore part of the day we were visited by a 
heavy hail-storm. About an hour and a half.be- 
fore sunset we started for Ghazni. Castles and 
small villages chequered either side of the road. 
It was daylight when we distinguished in the 
distance the walls and castle of the once famed 
capital of Mahmid, but it was night. before we 
reached it, having crossed near it the_ river, over 
which is an ancient and ruinous bridge. We skirt- 


ed the walls on the southern face, and halted in: 
fret at tha Kahalk ata 
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The kAfila ‘had here to pay duties, which were 
collected in a courteous manner by a Hindé farmer 
of the revenue. No person is allowed to enter 
the town unless he deposits his weapons with the 
guards at the gates. The bazar is neither very 
large nor well supplied, and the town itself probably 
does not contain above one thousand houses. It 
is built ori the projecting spur from a small mass 
of rounded hills, and the citadel, or residence of 
Amir M&homed Khan, is perched on the higher 
portion of the spur. Its appearance is sufficiently 
picturésque, and it enjoys an extensive view over 
the country to the south, but there are no objects 
to render the landscape interesting. We look in 
vain over the city for any traces of the splendour 
which once marked the capital of the great Siitan 
Mahméd, and almost question the possibility that 
we are wandering about its representative. There 
are traditions that the ancient city was destroyed 
hy a fall of snow overwhelming it at-an unusn- 
ally late period of the season, or nine and a half 
days after No Roz, but its destruction may be 
equally imputed to the desolating armies of Héléki 
and other barbarian conquerors. The low hills, 
which close upon and command the city on. the: 
side of the Kébal gate, are covered with old Ma- 
homedan cemeteries, and under them, about a mile 
distant from the town, is the village of Rozah; con-” 
tignous to which is the sepulehre and shrine of: the 
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dwindle’ away into ruin, and broken figures. of 
marble lions, with other fragments, alone attest the 
former beauty of its courts and fountains. In the 
present gates, fragments, which have escaped the 
avidity of the pious collectors of relics, are said to 
be portions of the celebrated Sandal gates of Sam- 
nath, and the interior of the apartment covering 
the tomb of the once-powerful monarch is deco- 
rated with flags and suspended ostrich eggs. The 
tomb itself is enveloped in carpets and pall of silk. 
There are numerous gardens belonging to Rozah, 
and the houses of the village have’ an antique 
appearance. Betwecn this village and. the town 
are two brick columns, which are the most ancient 
vestiges of the place, and may be held undoubted 
testimonies to the ancient capital. They are usual- 
ly ascribed to StiJtan Mahmud, but I am not aware 
on what authority. They are, however, due to the 
period when Cufie characters were in use, for the 
bricks of which they are constructed are so ‘dis- 
posed as to represent Cufic inscriptions ahd sen- 
tences, They are hollow, and may be ascended ‘by 
flights of steps, which aro,. in truth, somewhat ‘out 
of order, but may be surmounted. Ghazni is “sir- 
rounded by walls, formed of mifXéd masonry and 
brick-work, carried along the scarp the eritire length 
of the spur of hill on which it-stands. ~‘Thé walls 
are strengthened with numerous’ bistions,“and a 
trench surrounds the whole: ‘Thé eltadé) 1a’ built 
on an eminence’ overlo@king thie tdwti, and owes 
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its present appearance to Amir. Méhomed Khan, 
who since its capture by Dost. Méhomed Khan hes 
made it his residence. I saw but two gates, one 
leading towards Nani, the other towards Kabal, 
but conclude there are also gates on the opposite 
side. Ghazni commands a most extensive plain, 
which is but indifferently furnished with villages 
and castles, although not absolutely without them, 
and the river of Nawar runs beneath the town walls 
on the northern side. The town-is seated in the 
midst of a rich grain-country, and in the adjacent 
plains of Nawar it has immense fields. of pasture. 
In a military point of view it is happily situated, 
if we consider the period at which it was selécted 
as a capital, for in the present day it:would be 
scarcely tenable fora long siege, as it is commanded 
by the hills with which it is connected. Then, 
however, the case, was very differetit, and it covered 
the roads leading to Loghar, Kabal, and Bémian. 
Unless the sirddr be himself: residing at Ghazni, 
there are few troops there, and some four or five. 
pieces of artillery, amongst which is a famous one 
called Zabar Zang. Ghazni in its prosperity was 
frequently taken and sacked,—-memorably, by. the 
great Halak and by Allahddin, the Afghan prince 
of Ghor. In its fallen state it has afforded a -tri- 
umph to British arms, which, in whatever other light 
regarded, angwered the temporary purposes of a 
political clique, and signalized the commencement. 
of a new reign. It therfore produced abundant 
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exultation; and- no: sparing distribution of rewards 
and honours, I could wish to exult with those who 
exulted, ang to rejoice with those who were re- 
warded and honoured, but the ghosts of Palmer 
and his companions in arms, admonish to be silent 
and discreet. . 

The country being more elevated than Kabal, 
tho temperature of the atmosphere is generally 
lower, and.the winters are more severe. The apples 
and prunes of Ghazni are much famed, and exceed 
in goodness those of Kabal. The revenue enjoyed 
by Amir Méhomed Khan, and derived from Ghazni 
and its districts, somewhat exceeds four lakhs of 
rupeés, and is collected as follows— 

RUPRES. 
From m the duties of the town, and transit-feeson kffilas .. 65,000 
From agricultural taxes on lands held by Tajike . 70,000 
From agricultural taxes on lands held by Andari, and 90,000 
other Afghin tribes . . 
Brom the district of Wardak ietweek Ghazni and 
Kabal, being chiefly agricultural taxes. 
From the Hazéras of Karabigh, Nani, &. + 75,000 
From the tributary Hazdras of JéghGri and Mallistén’ 14,000 


} 90, 000 





Total rupees 404,000 
—_, 


Ghazni has the repute of being = very ancient 
site. Wilford tells us, of course following his San- 
scrit authorities, that the kings of the Yavanas and 
Deucalion resided at it. He farther tolls us, that 
its proper ancient name was Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, 
as written by Chrysococeas; whence he infers it to 
be the Ozola of Ptoléiny. He also. conjectures 
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it to be.the-Oscenidati of the Peutingerian: tables, 
noted as twenty-two fersangs fram. Asbana, which 
he considers Kabal, and thirty-five dersangs. from 
Zupha, whieh.1 believe. he would identify with 
Sheher. Safar. Jn.the neighbouring province of 
Zixmat are sites which may have preceded that 
of Ghagn{ as capitals of this part of-the country, 
viz. Gardéz and Patan. There are also in the 
district of Wardak several of the angient monu- 
ments called topes, which have been examined by 
me, and, from the coins found in them, would 
appear to have been erected during the period 
of monarchs of the Indo-Scythic race, but not of 
the earlier ones, They may probably be due to 
the fourth or fifth century of our era, An inserip. 
tion, dotted on a brasr vessel found in one of them, 
in Bactro-Pali characters, may, it is hoped, instruct 
us as to their origin and nature. In the hills west 
of Ghazni are other considerable remains. of anti- 
quity, at a spot supposed to be the site of a city, 
and .called Sheher Karghén.. Numerous. relics, 
coins, &., are found there; but this only ¢proves: | 
that it is an ancient place of sepulture ; still, being 
found in more than ugual numbers, wa are justified 
to infer that a city of importance flourished near 
it, or that it. was a locality of eminent sanctity. 
; There is also. a remarkable cave at. thie place, 
_ called Ghar Simaniika. Sheher. Kérghén ip be- 
hind, and separated by hills from Néwar,.ae-famed 
for its pastures, and thé band,- or; dam,- thrown 
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across the-river of, Ghazni by: the former sove- 
reigns -of the country. It. fei in, the district, of. 
Azeristan. # ; 

Skirting the low bile, of Ghaang,. we a aitesel the 
valley leading to Kabal. The night . was. far ad- 
vanced when we reached Lora, where we, halted. 
Here were some half-dozen castles, . inhabited... by 
Hazaras gpd Afghins. We learned from the. Ha 
zéras that«the sirdér collected, as. revenue,:-half 
the produce of the lands. Confessing he was.severe. 
and uncompromising, they admitted that..he had 
promoted peace amongst them, and* extinguisbed 
feuds. We were now in the district of. Wardaky. 
_ which extends to Shékhabéd, and yields & revenne 
of ninety thousand rupees. It was. anpigatiy pos- 
sessed by the Hazéras, who, about one . hwadved; 
years since, were expelled by the. Afghdns, . The. 
Hazaras would also seem to have held the country. 
from Kérabigh to Ghazni, but have been jn=like 
manner partially expelled, Indeed, the. éncroach- 
menta of the Afghan tribes are still in progress, 

From Lora, followed a road, generally even, but . 
occasionally broken by water-courses and ravines,, 
Halted at Takia, a place with few pegple xr. ‘haqusens 
but a common halting-spot for kAfilas. aR 

In our progress next-day we passed the. village. 
of Saiyadabdd, and afterwards the fertile yalley of 
Shékhabad, through which winds, the. river, :rising ., : 
from springs at Ashd4,. in the. Hazara: country, . 
of Bist. -It was night as we passed amongst the 
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villages, castles, and poplar-groves of Shékhabéd, 
-but it was easy to imagine that the locality was 
a favoured one. The river gurgled *bver a stony 
bed, and we crossed it by a temporary bridge. We 
halted at the Kabal head of the valley. 

From Shékhabéd, we passed the castles called 
Top, and entered upon a spacious plain, on which 
was a choki, or guard-station. We at length halted 
in the beautiful vale of Maidan, covered with 
castles, gardens, groves of poplar and plane-trees, 
with a redundant cultivation watered by numerous 
canhls, .Maidfn is inhabited chiefly by the Omar 
Khél Ghiljis, and through it flows the river of 
KAbal. : ; 

Tn our following march we reached the village’ 
of Arghandi, since distinguished as the spot select- 
ed by Dost Mahomed Khan to cover Kébal and 
encounter his British adversaries, and where the’ 
defection of his army took place, which compelled 
him at once to fly and abandon the country. 
Beyond it we passed a choki,.or guard-station, 
» on the road-side, and¥ crossing s small rivulet, ‘ene 
tered upon the magnificent plain of Chahardéh 
(the four villages). Here*we had on our right 
hand, at a small distance from the road, the ‘en=". 
closed village of Killa Kazi, with its orchards; to’ 
our left, a dreary expanse, bounded by lofty hills - 
crowned with snow, at whose skirts were déhse — 
lines of dark verdure, denoting the orchards of 
Békh Tét and Paghman. As we proceeded we 
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had to our left, at.some‘-distance, a low detached 
hill, called Chehel Tan, from -its zidrat.... Here is 
a cave, accetsible only by a narrow. aperture, It 
is believed, that if a person enter .it he will be 
unable to squeeze himself out, unless pure and 
free from sin. The cave is, therefore, not much 
visited, but the apot. is occasionally the resort of — 
holiday-parties from Kabal. There is also a tra- 
dition, that near to it was the ancient city of Zabal. 
About mid-distance across the plain, we halted-near 
the ruinous castle of Topchi Bashi, still possessing 
some fine plane-trees, and an excellent spring? of — 
water, On our right hand was the handsome. castle 
of a Jéanshir merchant. 4 

At an carly hour we resumed our journey, and 
with light hearts, as it was the last. At Killa Topchi 
Bashi many of the members of our k&fila had been: 
visited by their relatives and friends from the city, 
decked in their holiday garments, and britiging 
offerings of rawash and lettuce. I had no relatives 
or friends to weleame my approach, but, as a com- 
panion, or rafik, I was admitted to a share of the 
delicacies: and my feelings permitted me to parti- 
cipate in the joy of these around me. Traversing 
the. remainder of the fair plain, we reached Déh 
Mazzang, and. approached the defile between: the 
hills Asean Mahi and Takht. Shah, thrdkgh: which 
the: road leads into the city. To oyr-right werg 
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groves, overshadowing: the ‘grave. of the Emperor 
Baber, and just beyond it, perched on an’ eminence, 
a decayed structure, called Takht J&n°Nissir Khan, 
erected in the ‘time of Shih Zeman by one of his 
favourites, that the monarch might, in the luxuriant 
scenery of the plain, gratify that sight, of which, 
‘alas! he was to be so speedily deprived. To our 
left, at some distance, wero the scattered castles 
of the Afshérs. On entering the defile, the forti- 
fied bridge of Nassir Khan, who defended Kabal 
against Nadir Shah, extends neanly across its breadth, 
leaving roads on either side. From the bridge Tend 
up the hills lines of parapet and bastions, but”tn 
decay, which are ascribed to Sirdér Jehan Khén, 
a veteran chief of Ahmed Shih. Through this 
defile flows the river from Chahardéh, and runs 
through the city. Hence, tracing a road skirting 
on orchards, and the dilapidated. tomb of Taimtr 
Shah, the view amplifiess and the city, Billa 
Hissar, urid neighbourhood, lie before us. Passing 
through the suburbs, we crossed’ the river by the 
Pél Kishti, a brick structure, and a little beyond 
halted at the seréi Zirdéd, near the Chokh, where, 
also, during his stay at Kabal, Mr. Forster lodged: ' 

In the morning I walked through’ the ‘city to 
the Balla Hissar, and procured a comfortable abode 
in the Arnf€iian quarter. There I resided, in quiet 
and satisfaction, until the autumn, when the desire 
to see Bémffin and its antiquities, led me to ac- 
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company Haji Khan Khaké, then governor of the 
place, on a military progress, which first. took me 
into the Hazara country of Bisit. As it was 
now the early part of the month of June, T had 
ample leisure to become acquainted with the city 
and its inhabitants. 
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European visitors.—Dr. Wolf's prediction —Jang Shia and Sunt, 
—Dost Méhomed Khén’s feara— Prophesy and delusions 
Delicacies of Kébel.—Rawdsh,—Chikri.— Cherries —Mulber- 
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Tomael’s fate.—Baber’s tomb.—Masjit.—Grove.—Distribution, 
—Tank.—Trees and flowers—Rana Zéba— Hawthorns.— 
Weekly fair—Serdi.—Reflections.—Takht Jan Nissér Khin. 
—Hospitality—Accidental interruption Liberality of senti- 
ment,—Anecdote of Fati Khan.—Religious laxity.— Restriction 
at Bokhéra.—Equality of Armenians.—Their intercourse with 
Méhomedans.—Liberal remark.— Indulgences.—Jews.—Charge 
of Blasphomy.—Punishment.— Reflections. 


Some few days before my reaching Kabal it had 
been honoured by the presence of three English gen- 
tlemen, Lieutenant Burnes, Doctor Gerard, and the 
Reverend Joseph Wolf. The latter had predicted 
many singular events, to be preceded by earth-. 
quakes, civil dissensions, foreign wars, and divers 
other calathities. An alarming earthquake did 
occur, and established his prophetical character, 
which considerably rose in estimation, when, about 

" three hourg after, a conflict took place between the 
Atchak Zai Afghans of the city and the Jianshirs, 
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who were celebrating: the.-Mohorsni;/and. walling: 
and beating their breasts in’comniemeritivé grief of 
the slaughter of the eons of Alt; -Séverdl: Hves:were:» 
lost; the.Sani population were’about. to-ardizinthe’s 
cause of the Atéhak Zais, Chandol -was:on.the ‘alert: 
and its ramparts were manned, while,’ desultory:- 
firing was carried on. Dost Méhoined? Khanj-who: 
had calmly sat during the earthquake,’ could -not: 
endure with the same fortitude the intelligenve’ of: 
an event, which, if it ripened-into a crisis, would:ins”' 
volve the loss of that authority which was 80* dear’ 
to him, and had cost him so many cares and “criines 
to obtain. He became sick of a fever. Haji Khar’ 
Khaka, who had been previously unwell, but: ndW 
sent a Korin as a pledge to the Jtdnshtra! in: the: 
expectation that the affair would bring. on a generat-- 
struggle, was appointed agent by: ‘Dost Mahomed : 
Khan for the Shias of the city, and ‘the’ ‘Nawab 
Jabar Khan agent for the Sanis. These two com. 
promised matters, or rather, suffered them to. subi 
side, for no arrangement was made. ‘The season 
was fruitful in forebodings and prophecies; ‘for now 
another earthquake was foretold by one-of the holy’ 
men, which was to complete the. destruction’ mex’ 
naced by the preceding one. On the appointed. day: 
half of the inhabitants of Kabal repaired’ ‘to tetits’ 
' without the city, and when it had passéd ‘serenely: 
over, returned in ridicule to their-deserted’ abodes. 
RawAsh, or the blanched stalke of the. rhubarb- 
plant, was one of the delicacies of the: baxaré whet: 
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T arrived in. Kabel, and the lambs of the Léhani: 
and Ghilji- flocka: formed another. “ Lettuces .aleo 
abounded. Rawash lasts for three months, from. 
the middle of April to that of July. “It'is much. 
eaten in its natural state, simply ith the: addi« 
tion of: salt, and is largely employed in cookery 
with mest." It affords a grateful, acidulated: relish, 
and is held to be: particularly sanative. It serves:a-: 
variety: of uses, and dried, is preserved for any: 
length of time. -It also makes an excellent..pre+ 
serye, by being first saturated in a solution of lime. 
and. then boiled with shirér, or the inspissated juiea:. 
of grapes, losing, however, in this case; its charace 
teristic flavour. Rawésh-is more or less plentiful: if 
all the hills from Kalat of Balochistan to Kandahay,: 
' and again.from that place to Kabal. Attentitin is: 
only paid to its growth by the inhabitants of Pagh+ 
man, who supply the bazars of the-city. ‘They sure! 
round the choicer plants with conical coverings: of: 
stones, so as'to. exclude light and air, and thereby: 
produce that whiteness: of stem so much prized: 
The unblanched plant is called. chikri, and is sleo. 
exposed to sale. More reasonable. in price, it: isi 
nearly as well adapted for ordinary uses,’ Riwands 
Chini,' or Chinese rhubarb, is common drug at 
Kabal, and much employed by the physicians, who! 
never suspect it to be the samé nail aenich ati 
their rawéah. 
The day. of my arrival. was distinguished. be the 
presence:in. the: bazar of cherries, the first-fruita: of. 
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the year; a day or two after aprigote were seen, and 
in four or five days they. were sueceeded -by mulber- 
ries... Cherries, I observed, were of three varieties ; 
and to the. Emperor Baber is ascribed the merit of 
thoir.introducfion into K&bal, and.to-which he lays 
claim in his memoirs, Apricdéts are of;very nume- 
rous varieties, as are the mulberries; and all exist in 
profusion. Parties visit the gardens about the city, 
and each paying a pais, or the sixtieth part of a 
rupee, have liberty to shake the trees, and regale 
themselves at discretion during the. day. - Some:of 
the varieties of mulberries are of excellent flavour, 
and to enhance its zest, rose-water is. by~ sonic’ 
‘prinkled over the masa, with fragments of-ice ‘or 
pounded snow. The first. grapes which ripen’ are 
called KAndahfri, from having, perhaps, been‘ieri- 
ginally brought from that place; they’ are ‘blick, 
and of large clustered bunches, the ‘grapes’ much 
varying in size. They appear about-the end ‘of 
June, and continue until the end of July, whem they 
“are replaced by the many varieties fot which Kabel 
. ia famoua, until the close of autumn, following éach 
other in due succession. In June;. also, apples are 
first. brought to the bazars, and in July they become 
plentiful, with pears. In the beginning of August 
peaches ripen. in Koh Daman ; they are-very large; 
but T think not well flavoured ; indeed,-T:-question 
whether any of the fruits of Kabal equal in: flevour 
the analogous varieties of ._England.:': Quinges,:with 
musk, and, water-melons, usher in the: autdmn :and: 
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tho latter are certainly fine fruits; while their enor- 
mous consumption. is such, that to raise them is the 
task of the agriculturist. The Sadi Zai princes did 
not disdain to derive profits from their reyal melon- 
fiolds, nor is Dost Mahomed Kain ashamed to 
imitate. the precedent. He has his’ paléz, or me- 
lon-fields, prepared and tended by forced labour, 
and the inhabitants of tke contiguous villages 
are taxed to furnish, from the neighbouring wastes, 
their respective proportions of the plant agl-sés, 
or liquorice, which is employed in the formation 
of the beds and trenches, and which abounds, 
Besides all these fruits, there are walnuts,’ sl- 
monds, pistas, figs, and pomegranates, although tHe 
two latter kinds are not so esteemed as those of 
warmer ‘countries, It is scarcely possible. that 
Kabal can be surpassed for the abundance. end 
variety of its fruits, and, perhaps, no city can pre- 
sent, in its season, so beautiful a display of the deli- 
cious treasures’ supplied by nature for her children. 
Of the many luxuries of Kabal, ice must not be for- 
gotten; like fruit, it is abundant, and so cheap ag to 
be within the reach of the. poorest citizen. It is 
used to cool water, sherbets, and fruits; and even: a 
cup.of buttermilk is scarcely thought fit to drink 
unless a fragment of ice be floating in it. During 
winter large blocks of ice are deposited in deep pits: 
lined with chaff; matting, for a depth of some feet, 
is placed over them, and: the whole is covered with 
earth, Another method of obtaining ice is by 
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direeting water into a prepared cavity, and allowing 
it to freeze. The procoss isrenewed until a sufficient 
quantity of the congelated mass is accumulated, © 
when it is overspread with matting and ‘soil, Snow 
is alike preserfad, and its square crystalized heaps 
sparkle during the warm months in the shops of the 
fruiterers and confectioners. 

I made many excyrsions in the environs, and 
examined the various interesting objects they pre- 
sent. On one occasion 1 ascended the hill Koh 
Takht Shah, to inspeet the building on its summit, 
mindful that Baber had described it as the palace 
of an ancient king. I found a substantial erection 
of about thirty-five feet in length, and eighteen feet 
in breadth, with a height of about eleven feet. On 
the wostern front is a small arched entrance, leading 
into an apartment of about eleven feet square, 
crowned with a dome. Four niches were inserted 
at the angles of the walls, and three others in the 
respective sides. A little below, on the face of the 
hill, there is believed to be a cave, which has its 
opposite outlet at Fatiabéd, at the head of the 
Jelélabéd valley, and by which Zakom Shah, an 
infidel king who resided here, escaped from the 
vengeance of Hazrat Ali. Baber appears ta have 
related the tradition of the country connected with 
the spot, but there can be little question, from the 
existence of the domed chamber, that the Takht 
Shah, or King’s Throne, as it is called, is a sepul- 
chiral monument of the middle ages. It is rndely 







has’ boon Is “with® “ eeniént. ” ‘Conndsted’ with’ : 
and” extending along’ the ‘summits of the range, ‘and 
of" itd ramifications, are parapet’ walls ‘of inasotity? 
We aéctiidied’ the ‘iY ‘by the Kotal, ‘or’ pass “of 
Kedar; ledding’ from the zidrat of that name’ fits” 
Chahar Déh, on the descent of which is anottien 
object 6f curidkity. ‘ It is called the Khana Saright,' 
or the stone house, and consists of two apartments’ 
hewtrin'the Tock, with the doors also of stone, 
terrace, of ‘a few feet in breadth, extends before’ 
and two or three large hewn stones are lying bythe 
sides of the entrances. It may have been the're+* 
treat informer times of some religious recluse. ‘Ta’. 
our ‘descent from’ the Takht’ Shah we ‘came’ diréct 
down its eastern ‘face, and’ fell upon the: glens; or? 
khols' Shams, and Magamast, where are sepulchrat! 
vestigés of thé old inhabitants. “In these we°sibe' 
sequently thade excavations, ‘and found a variety” 
of iddls, also some Négari manuscripts on leave, 
which, however, it is feared, were too mutilated to” 
be very serviceable, although the characters on'what' . 
had been ‘spared were very distinct. At the same’: 
spot Dr.’ Gerard, when at Kabal,’ proouréd’ the’! 
image of Buddha, so called, which figates in tha’ 
September ‘number ‘of the Journal of the Asiati¥’® 
Society in Bengal for 1884. Deer VAN MNS 
‘From the khols'to thé Balla Hissér the distuhes:* 
is'a little ‘abéve half a- “mile; ‘and'is oechpied by de 
burial-place’ of the ‘present ‘city in formiertimes it 
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was appropriated to a-similar ube. -On the: skirts 
of the hill overlooking it: are the ziarate; or. shrines 
of Jehin Baz, Panja Sh&h Merdén, nd: Kedar; all 
favourite places of festive resort to.:the. people. of 
the city... I had heard of an inscribed stone, called 
Sang Nawishta, near the hill Shaékh Baranta, about 
five miles south of Kabal, and sueh an object de- 
manded attention. I therefore walked to it, and 
found a large square block lying on the right of 
the road on the bank of the Loghar river, -over 
which, close by, a bridge has been thrown. «Tt 
required no dexterity to see that. it was Persian, 
but whether the characters had been mutilated, 
or were of too ancient a style, I. could find hofper- 
son able fully and satisfactorily to read it. Copies 
preserved may tend to ita explanation, .but I:ques- 
tion if it relates to any important event..or: topic. 
It had been lying for years neglected, when Abbas 
Kfili Khan, the proprietor of a castle on. the, oppo- 
site side of the river, set it up in its. present: post- 
tion. The Loghar' river at this: point:enters the 
plain east of Kabal, and has a. breadth of neasly 
sixty yards, In another and more extended -exour-. 
sion, I akirted the hill-range from. Shakh.Baranta 
to Bhiit Khakh, in whose recesses. are. the ,Topes, 
subsequently examined by M. Honigberger.’ 1.was 
unable at this time to benefit. by the: panes 
of their existence. chefs: aon? 
Amongst the glens, or ihole of these: hills, ig: one 
called Sanjitak, a favourite spot.for the pleasure- 
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seeking parties of KAbsl, who are, however, obliged 
to come in numbers and armed, as it is a little 
retired. It-is a place of ancient sepulture, and 
thore are mounds and caves at it ;—from the former 
furieral jars have been extracted. The: attractions 
for holiday-makers are, the water of a fine spring, 
which a little from its source is collected in a deep 
and spacious ‘tank, cut in the living rock, a work 
of other days, and the shade afforded by some um- 
brageous trees, themselves venerable from their age. 
These ore chanars, or oriental planes, but there 
are Iikewise walnut-trees and vineyards. The dis- 
solute and cecentric Shih Mahmiid loved the se- 
cluded and picturesque glen of Sanjitak, so -con- 
venient, and adapted to the indulgence and conceal- 
ment of his licentionsness. At the head of the 
spring he built a pleasure-house, now in ruins; and 
many tales are told of his adventures here, for he 
was pleased to ramble about, slightly attendid. 
Once, it is said, the horses of the monarch and of 
his few attendants were carried off by rogbers. The 
same spot is memorable in the annals of Kébal, 
as having been visited, on pretence of diversion, by 
Shahzada Ismael, son of Shah Aydb, who intended 
to have retired to Peshéwer, having failed to con- 
vince hie infatuated father of the propriety of seiz- 
ing the property of the deceased Sirdér Mahomed 
Azem Khan, as well as of his own immediate dan- 
get from the violence of the sirdér’s brother, Fir 
Di): Khén. The nominal Shah. coniecturine his 
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son’s purpose, sent’ after him’ to Sanjitak’” The 
prince was induced to return, and’ on the morrow 
was shot in a rash attempt to resist. the deposition 
of his father. This event led to many reflections, 
and is still held as an undeniable evidence of the 
impossibility of avoiding the destiny which, fixed 
and unerring, awaits every mortal. 

Numerous were the walks I made, and the days 
I spent amongst the several ziérats, or shrines of 
the city, as well as amid its delightful gardens 
and orchards. Of the zidrats, that of the Emperor 
Baber best repays a -visit. It is attractive from 
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the recollections we carry with us, and the reves 
ries to whith they give rise. It is equally ‘so 
from the. romantic situation of the spot, its pic- 
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turesque aspect, and. from the extensive.and beau- 
tiful view. it commands. ‘The tomb of the great 
monarch is, accompanied by many monuments: of 
similar. nature, .conimemorative of his relatives, and 
they are surrounded by an enclosure of white: mar 
ble, curiously and elegantly carved. A few arghas 
win-trees, in the early spring putting forth their 
splendid red blossoms, flourish, as it were, negli- 
gently, about the structure. The tombs, for the 
truth must be told, are the objects of least atten+ 
tion in these degenerate days. No person super~ 
intends them, and great liberty has been taken 
withwthe stones employed in the enclosing walls. 
Behind, or west of the tombs, is a handsome mas- 
jit, also of marble, over which is a long Persian 
inscription, recording the cause and date of its 
esection. The lati} was subsequent to the de- 
ceaso of Baber. Again, behind the -magfit, is the 
large and:-yenerable grove, which constitutes the 
glory of the locality. The shade of the illustrious 
prince might not be displeased to know that the 
precincts of his sepulchre are devoted to the re- 
creations of the inhabitants of his beloved KAbal; 
and fhe indignation it might feel that. the pre- 
sent chicf does not hesitate to picket his horses 
under the shade of the groves, might be soothed 
by the deprecatory enunciations the act of dese- 
cration calls forth. The groves are no longer kept 
in order, and sad havoc has been ‘perpetrated 
amongst the trees. Probably a diffidence too se- 
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riously to outrage public. sentiment, has saved them 
from total destruction. The ground is laid out 
in @ succession of terraces, elevated the one above 
the other, and connected in the centre by flights 
of ascending steps. At each flight of steps is a 
plot of chandr, or plane-trees, and to the Jeft of 
the superior flight is a very magnificent’. group 
of the same trees, surrounding as they oversha- 
dow, a tank, or resefvoir of water. The principal 
road leads from west to east, up the ‘steps, and 
had formerly on cither side lines of sabr, or cy-. 
press-trees, a few of which only remain; Canals 
of water, derived from the upper tank, were con- 
ducted parallel to the course of the - road,’ the 
water falling in cascades over the descenta of the. 
several terraces. This tank is filled by a canal, 
noted by Baber himself. It is@hat which he: tells 
us was formed in the time of his paternal uncle, 
Mirza Ulugh Beg, by Waris Atkeh, The de- 
scendants of the Wais still flourish, and are consi- 
dered the principal family of Kabal. The rather 
notorious Mir Wais, put to death by Shah Sijah, 
when in power, was a member of it. Below the 
tomb of the emperor, on the plain, is the beredi- 
tary castle and estate, with the village Waisele~ 
bad, due to the same family. . : 
Baber Badshth, so thé interesting spet is call- 
ed, is distinguished by the abundance, variety, and 
beauty of its trecs and shrubs. Besides the ‘im- 
posing masses of plane-trees, its lines of tall, ta- 
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pering, and sombre cypresses, and its multitudes 
of mulberry-trees, there are wildernesses of white 
and yellow rose-bushes, of jasmines, and -other fra- 
grant shrubs. The rana zéba, a remarkable - va- 
riety of the rose (rosa prostolistaia), the exterior 
“of whose petals is yellow, while the interior is 
vermilion red, also is common. The Englishman 
is not a little charmed to, behold amongst the 
arborescent ornaments of place the hawthorn 
of hia native country, with its fragrant clustered 
flowers and ita scarlet hips. Attaining the size 
of'a tree, it is here a curiosity. Its native re- 
gion is amongst the secondary hills of the Hindt 
Kosh, in Panjshir, &c. ; 
On Jéma, or Friday, the sabbatical day of Mé- 
homedana, in the vernal season, a mélay or fair, is 
regularly instituted here. Shops are arranged, 
where provisions and delicacies may be procured, 
and crowds flock to Baber B&dshih*to greet the 
wolcome return of spring. On Shamba, the day 
following Jima, the females of tho city resort 
to the umbrageous groves, and divert themselyes 
by dancing to the soft tones of the lyre and tam~- 
bourine, and by swinging. They amply enjoy their 
liberty after six days’ confinement in the solitude 
‘of the héram. On other days, it is no uncom- 
mon circumstance for families to make festive-ex- 
cursions to Baber BAdsh&h.. The place is pecu-: 
liarly fitted for social enjoyment, end wothing-can 
surpass the beauty of the landscape and the: pus 
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rity of atmosphere. - Its situation is likewise ad- 
mirably apposite, being without the city, yet con- 
veniently near. Parties from the western parts 
of the city pass through the opening leading into 
Chahér Déh. From the eastern parte and the 
Balla Hissér, it may be more speedily reached by 
crossing the ridge Koh Tokht Sh&h, by the pass 
of Kheddar, which descends nearly upon it. 

The establishment connected with the sepulchre 
of the illustrious Baber was once very complete. 
At the entrance of the grove to the west are the 
substantial walls of a karavanser4i; for the accom- 
modation of merchants; and over the river, which 
flows contiguously, a massive bridge of. masonry, 
evidently of the same period, has been thrown. . 

It is instructive, while wandering about. the 
shaded walks of Baber Badshah, to reflect on the 
probable origin of shrines, temples, fairs, &c. . The 
causes being well exemplified in the scenes before 
us. The tomb of a beneficent and beloved: mon- 
arch has given rise to a temple, to @ aacred grove, 
to a fair, to a kérdvanserai, and to a bridge, The 
age of hero worship is past, but the state of reli- 
gion in these countries, while preventing an .apotheo- 
sia, has still permitted that gratitude should enrol 
the gay and generous Baber in, the meter of 
saints. 

Adjacent to Baber Bédahaéh, on an eminence, 
is a ruinous building, erected by Jén.Nissér Khan 
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HOSPITALITY. — * 24s 
might thense survey the luxuriant: prospect around. 
Certainly, when the sober shades of evening have 
invested the landscape with a chaste solemnity, 
it is unrivalled, and indifferent must-be the bosom 
which is not influenced and enraptured by its calm 
and serene beauties. : 
There are few places where ea stranger so soon 
feela himself at home, and becomes familiar with 
all classes, as at KAbal. There can be none where 
all classes so much respect his claims to civility, 
and so much exert themselves to promote his sa- 
tisfaction and amusement. He must not be un- 
happy. To avow himself so, would be, he is told, 
& reproach upon the hospitality of his hosta and 
entertainers. I had not been a month in Kabal 
before I had become acquainted with I know. not 
how many people ; had become a visitor at thelr 
houses, a member of their social parties. No ho- 
liday occurred that did not bring me 2 summons 
to attend some family circle, in some one of the 
many gardens of the city. The stranger guest 
will not fail to be astonished at the attentions + 
paid to him on such occasions, It seems as. if 
the entertainment -had™ been expressly designed for 
him, and that the company had no other object 
than to eontribute to his gratification. The most 
rigid mind must admire such politeness, andthe 
feelings which prompt its exhibition. 9" =... 
T was accustomed ‘te stroll freely about: the ‘city 
and its immediate naiohhborshand cand wee en 
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interrupted, or noticed offensively, but on one. day, 
when a cap I wore, rather than-.myeelf, elicited 
some ill feeling. I had, by chance; left my house 
with ¢ Persian cap on my head, in lieu of the ysual 
linghi. J have seen many changes.in Kébal, and 
do not know what .may yet come to pass. there, 
but I cannot fotiget that the sight of a Persian 
cap would, in 1882, have brought insult upon the 
wearer. . 

Tt is matter of agreeable surprise to any one ac- 
quainted with the M4homedans of India, Persia, 
and Turkey, and with their religious prejudices 
and antipathies, to find that the people of Kabal 
are entirely frea from them. In most countries, 
few Méhomedans will eat with. a. Christian; to 
salute him, even in error, is deemed unfortunate, 
and he is looked upon as unelean. Here none of 
these difficulties or feelings exist. The Christian 
is respectfully called a “kitabi,” or “one of -the 
book.” The dissolute Vazir Fatt Khan, when, o¢- 
casionally, an Armenian Christian presented. himeelf, 
desiring to become a convert to Islém, was wont 
to inquire what he had found deficient. in hig.own 
religion that he wished to change it.?.. And.would 
remark, that those persons who possessed a.-book, 
and would adopt a new faith, were scoundrels, -ac- 
tuated by love of gain, or pther interested motive. 
To the Hindd, anxious ‘to enter the: pale- of .the 
Méhomedan Church, he made no ebjention ;: on.the 
contrary, he applanded him who, having no religion, 
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embraced one. I at first imputed the indifference 
of the Kabal people to their own laxity, -for I soon 
observed that there was very little religion amongst 
them. Those called Shids web very generally of 
the Safi mazzab, which, whatever its mystical pre- 
tensions, I fear, implies no religion at all. The 
samé system largely prevails ‘amongst the Séni 
professors. But when the same liberality was 
found to extend over the country, and amonget.all 
races, whether Afghans, Tajiks, or others who. could 
not be chargeable with Saft doctrines, I was sensible 
that there must be some other reason; however I 
could not discern it for the fact that the pedple 
of Kébal and the country around, only of all Ma 
homedans, should ‘be careless or generous, as the 
case may be, in meters held by others of so much. 
moment. I believe that the invidious distinction 
of dress, enforced generally on Christians at Bok- 
hara, is according to an edict of no* very remote 
date, nor is it impossible that previously the same 
liberality of deportment distinguished Tarkistdn. 
The political ascendancy of Christians may have 
an effect ; and it is at least consolatory to the pride 
of the Midssulmdn to fancy he possesses an ad. 
vantage in spiritual mattersy when his rival, : by 
superior address and talent, has established his pre- 
eminence in temporal affairs. It is highly oredit- 
able, however, to those of a declining faith, whose 
higher tone of sentiment can withétand the adniis« 
sion into their bosoms of ungenerous. feelings to- 
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wards those whose superiority they acknowledge. 
Living with the Armenians of the city, I witnessed 
every day the terms of equality on which they dwelt 
amongst their Méfomedan neighbours. The Ar- 
menian followed the Méhomedan corpse to its place 
of burial; the Méhomedan showed the same mark 
of respect to the deceased of the Armenian com- 
niunity. They mutually attended each others’ wed- 
dings, and participated in the little matters which 
spring up in society. The Armenian presented gifts 
on Id Noh Roz, or the Mahomedan new year's 
day; he received them on his own Christmns-day. 
If it had happened that a Méhomedan had married 
an Armenian female who was lost to the Church 
of the Cross, I found that the Armenians had re- 
taliated, and brought Méhomedan females into their 
fumilies, and inducted them into their faith. An 
Armenian, in conversation with the present head 
of the Woais family said, that some person had 
called him a kafr or infidel. The reply was, “He 
that calls you a kafr is a kafr himself.” It is 
something for a Christian to reside with ‘Mého- 
medans so tolerant and unprejudiced. Wine, pro- 
hibited to be made of sold in the city, is permitted 
to be made and usedby Armenians, who are simply 
restricted to indulge in their own houses. ‘They 
have not, unadroitly, induced the Méhomeédans ‘to 
believe that to drink wine is part of their religion, 
and to interfere‘on that head is impossible, There 
are a few families of Jews at Kabal, but while per- 
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fectly tolerated as to matters of. faith, they by.no 
means command. the respect which is shown to 
Armenians. Like them, they are permitted -to 
make vinous and spirituous liquors; and they de- 
pend chiefly for their livelihood upon the clan- 
destine. sale of them. Some years since, a Jew 
was heard to speak disrespectfully of Jesus Christ ; 
he was arraigned, and convicted before the Mého- 
medan tribunals on a charge of blasphemy; the 
sentence was sang sér, or, to be stoned to death, 
The unhappy culprit was brought to the Armenians 
that they, aa particularly interested, might carry 
into effect the punishment of the law. They de- 
clined, when the M4homedans led the poor wretch 
without the city, and his life became “the forfeit 
of his indisoretion. It was singular that an attack 
upon the divinity of our Saviour should have been 
held cognizable in a Méhomedan ecclesiastical 
court, and that it. should have been resented by 
those who in their theological disputes with Chris- 
tians never fail to cavil on that very point. The 

' Jew, in averring that Jesus Christ was the son of 
the carpenter Joseph, had differed from their own 
belicf on that subject; but-had not the assertion 
been made by a Jew, who a have noticed it? 
How true is it, that the JeWs are Seren the 
despised, the rejected race, 
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Tue city of Kabal is seated  ededesa wae 
tremity of a spacious plain, in an angle formed by! 
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the approach of two inferior hill ridges. That to 
the south is indifferently called Koh Takht Shah 
(hill of the king’s palace), and Koh Khwoja Safar 
from a zidrat of that name, on its acclivity, over- 
looking the city. It haa also the less used and 
mythological appellation of Bandar Déo. The ridge 
to the north, of inferior altitude, is known by the 
name of the Koh Assa Mahi, or the hill of the 
great mother, which i8 Nature. A temple, dedf 
cated to the goddess, is at the foot of the hill. A 
huge stone is the object of adoration. 

The interval between these two hills allows space 
for the entrance, from the plain of Chahér Déh, of 
the stream called the river of Kabal, which winds 
through the city, Over it has been thrown‘a sub- 
stantial and fortified bridge of masonry. From it 
connecting lines of ramparts and towers are carried 
up the sides and over the summits of the ridges. 
Useless for purposes of defence, they contribute to 
diversify the aspect of the city, | as seen from the 
east. The lines of fortifications* cresting the Koh 
Takht Shah are brought down the*eastern face-of 
the hill, and made to close upon the Balla Hissér . 
Balla, or citadel, built upon a spur of the same hill, 
at the south-east extremity of the city. At this 
point was formerly one of the gates of the old:eity, 
(the Derwiza Jabar,) and as it connected: the hill 
defences with those of the Balla Hissar Balla, the 
enceinte of the place was completed according, to 
the notions of the projector, Sirdar. Jahan Khan,,;- 
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Popal Zai, a veteran chief, of the age of Ahmed Shah. 
The Balla Hissér was originally strongly built, and 
its walls were accommodated to the form of the 
rising ground of its site. Their lower portions are 
composed of masonry, facing the rock, to a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet. Their upper portions, 
six or seven feet in height, are of burnt brick, 
and form a parapet, which is crenated and provided 
With embrasures ‘nd loop-holes for large and small 
arms, also with a regular succafsion of kangaras. 
Formerly, a shirazi, or fausse-braye of mud, was 
carried between the walls and the trench. The 
latter is spacious, but of variable depth, and being 
neglected, has become overgrown with’ rank grass, 
amongst which, towards the close of autumn, 
when the water decreases, cattle grage.:At the 
south-west end of the fortification, where the.minor 
hill of the Balla Hissér Bélla connecta ‘with’ ‘the 
parent one, and where the Derwdza ‘Jabér. once 
stood, the nature of the swelling rock,has not per- 
mitted the extension of the trench; or the obstacles 
it opposed wort deemed too formidable to .be en- 
countered, for the advantages to be derived. - Still, 
this point seems to have beey thought:the weak 
one of the place; and to strengthen “it, on the au- 
perior hill commanding it, ie 8 massive tower, called 
Birj HGlaké, from some tradition respecting that 
barbarous conqueror. To this point, we have al- 
ready noted, that the lines of. Sirdér Jahan Khan 
were extended, and. within them -he: has. included 
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the Burj Hiléké. This work, intended for the 
defence of the place, has, invariably, in the ‘nume- 
rous intestine contests happening during the Inst 
few years for its possession, fallen into the power 
of the assailing party on the outbreak of hostilities. 

As a fortress, from being commanded on: the 
south-west, and west by the bill overshadowing it, 
and to the east by eminences, on which N&dir 
Shah raised his batteries, the Balla Ilissdr of Kabel 
can scarcely be deemed competent to resist for any 
length of time, a scientific attack. In native war- 
fare, it must be considered a strong place, or one 
capable of being made ao. In earlier times, we 
can give the judicious Baber credit for the im- 
portance he attached to its fortifications. At a 
later period, the siege it withstood against Nadir 
did not impair its reputation for strength. 

The Balla Hisstr of Kabal comprises two por- 
tions, the Balla Hissir Pahin, and the Balla Hissér 
Balla. Hissér implies a fortress, and Balla Hissér 
the upper or superior fortress, the citadel. Hence, 
Poshéwer, Kabal, Ghazni, Kandahar, and Herat, 
have all their Balla Hissirs, equivalents to the Args 
of Persia, Bélla Hissér Balla, and Balla Hissér 
Pahin, therefore, signify the upper and lower cita- 
dels. In some places, -as at Hérat, Kandahar, and 
Ghazni, the citadel may be enclosed within the 
walls of the city. In others, as at- Kaba! and Pesh- 
awer, they may be without,and indcpendent.. In 
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Lissér Balla served as a state ‘prison. It is'now 
a solitude, and in ruins. The suthmit of the emi- 
uence on which it ig raised is surmounted‘ by 
a dilapidated square, turretted ‘building, called the 
Kila Feringhi (European hat). ‘It is of very re- 
cent date, being due to Sirdér Siltén Mahomed 
Khan, and aroge under the superintendence of a 
rude architect; Haji Ali, Kohistani, one of his mili- 
tary dependents. It was intended for no more im- 
portant purpose than to enable-the chief and: his 
friends to enjoy the beauties of the landscape 
around, and was in consequence slightly construct- 
ed. As a spectator from it completely ovétlodks 
the palace of the chief below, orders, litths teghrds 
ed, have been issued, to forbid the people of the 
city to visit it, and the Balla Hissér Balle genes 
rally, on the plea of preserving intact ae staat ~ 
or privacy of the haram. is 
Under the northern wall of the Kéle. Ferghi,” 
however, are two objects deserving ' ‘inspection, ° in’ 
two masses of hewn white marble, dossribing what’ 
are here called takhts, or thrones! flights'of three: 
steps being formed in each. One of thent is ‘distin- 
guished by a flagon carved on one of “1th atden ji'und 
this symbol of good cheer and ‘festivity, while it 
may explain the purpose to which the: thrones ‘may 
have been at some time devoted,’ forcibly récills 
to recollection, that this: was the: ‘very: pot Where 
the social Baber frequently held bis‘otstvivial‘mevt- 
ings, and which probably he had“in’ mind when he: 
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exultingly declared that K4bal was the very. best 
place in the world to drink wine in. Connected 
with the thrones is a miniature hous, or reservoir 
for water, inadequate for purposes of general ablu- 
tions, but appropriate for the Igvement of fingers 
and pidlas (cups), and the trivial detergent. offices 
consequerft upon an oriental regale. 

It is certain that the Balla Hissdr Balla has tees 
at one time a cemetery, for I have “been assured 
by too many people to. doubt the fact, that when 
children they were accustomed in their rambleg 
over it constantly to pick up old coins, &.; even 
now they are. oécasionally found. Discoveries of 
another nature have been frequently made, of, stone 
cannon-balls, arrow-heads, caltrops, &c.; of éourae, 
portions of the munitions once leid in store for the 
defence of the place. It is not improbable that 
very much of the hill is honey-combed with vaults 
and passages, some of which have been, easily 
discovered. The soil apread over the hill is con, 
tinually carried away, for the manufacture of salt, 
petre. Much of this may be formed of the adbris 
of the unsubstantial erections of unburnt, bricks, 

which dave been ftom time to time erected within 
the limits of the fortifications. Yet, no small part 
of it may be considered as the soil. which, in 
former ages, has been carried up from: the plain 
beneath, and deposited upon the rocky surface, to 
form the required basis for the reception of the 
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Within the precincts of the upper citadel are two 
wells, lined with,masonry. One of these, called the 
Siaéh Chah (black well), was used as a dungeon, 
up to the time of Shah Mahmid. The Vazir Fati 
Khan once confined many of his brothers, Dost 
Mahomed Khan amongst the rest, in this Sith 
Chéh. After executions, the corpaes of the slain 
were sometimes thrown into it. The other well 
is now neglected, but once yielded excellent water. 
The outer line of the Balla Hissér Balla has three 
gates, Ono, the principal, Igeding into the Ball# 
Hissdr Pahin, a little south of the palace. This gate 
was mined by Dost Méhomed Khan, when he be 
sieged Prince Jehanghir, the ‘son of Kamran. The 
second, called Derwaza Kashi (contraction of Na- 
kashi, or painted), from having been coveréd with 
glazed enamelled tiles, looks upon the ‘plain east- 
ward. By this gate Prince Jehanghfr esoxped. 
The third gate, smaller than the others, leads ‘to- 
wards the hill Khwoja Safar, near the site: of-the 
Derwiza Jabér. It is called the gate:of Hlood; as 
through it were carried priviy by night, for’ inter- 
iment, the corpses of those of the royal family who 
fell victims to the resentment, or fears:of the reign: 
ing prince. This detestable gate,: with - oe 
is closed. ‘ 

The Balla Hissér Pahin, or lower citadel, under 
the Sadi Zai princes, besides the spade’ cecupied 
by their palaces and appurtenances, chiefly accom- 
modated their servants and select: retainers, as.cer- 
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tain portions of the. ghdlém khana,, or honse- 
hold. troops. Now it is more _ndieesiningtaly 
tenanted. 

On: the understood . fact that it is the property. 
of the crown, or of the ruling power, no house can 
be erected in it without permission; neither does 
any house erected become the, absolute property of 
its occupant or founder. In sales, or transfers of 
possession, the houses are not ,so_mnch sold ag the 
wood employed in their construction, the value of 
which regulates the price. It ig in the power 
of the authorities at any time to ,eject.the inher 
bitants. Of course, such an act ia only thought 
of in eases of. emergency. An instance of ejects 
ment occurred when Habib Ulah Khan held. the 
Balla Hisséy. His mother appealed to him. in 
favour of the Armenian residents; and the not very 
rational youth admitted that to displace those who 
had no connexions in the country to receive them 
would be harsh. They were allowed to remain. 

The Bélla Hissér Pahin may contain nearly one 
thousand houses, and -@ provided with a good bagar, 
It is divyled into many quarters, or mallas, called 
after the classes inhabiting them; as the Malla 
Araba (Arab), Malla H&bashi (descendants of ner 
groes), Malla Armani (Armenian), &c, It. haa 3 
police, under the direction of a katwAl, and a court 
under the jurisdiction of a Kazi, for the judgment 


and adjudication of disputes and causes. All seri- 
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and, indeed, in Kahal all offices: ara nominal, the 
chief attending personally to all matters, however 
trivial. 

In the exterior circumference of the Billa Hissar 
Phin there are two gates, one on the eastern front 
called the Derwaza Shah Shéhid, from a zidrat 
contiguous; the other, on the western front, called 
the Derwaza Nagaéra Khana, on “account of the 
nagdras, or drums, beaten daily at certain times, 
being stationed there. There is an internal and 
intermediate gate on the road between these two 
now standing, and there was formerly another, both 
belonging to a court south of the palace, in which 
was the Dafta Khana, or record office. This build- 
ing, a very gay one, was in being when I first visited 
KAbal; Dost Méhomed Khan hes pulled it down, 
intending with its materials to construot a garden- 
house, under the hill of the upper citadel... How- 
ever effectually he may conduct the business of the 
state, he has no need of public offices, and his 
ministers write at their own houses, “and c carry their 
records and papers about witkethem in their pockets. 
From the court of the Dafta Khana the Tope 
Khana, or artillery-ground, is entered, and beyond 
it the bazar of the Araba leads to the Derwaza_Na- 
géra Khana, This bazar is spacious, and had lines 
of trees extending slong its centre ;.some of them 
remain. The artillery-ground and Dafta Khana 
were similarly ornamented; and it is easy to. ima- 
gine, notwithstanding the destruction which has 
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occurred; andthe neglect. which prevails, that’ ‘the 

interior of the lower citadel was onée regularly and 

agreeably laid out, as was becoming in me — 
of the palace of the sovereign. ; 

The royal abode: built by Taimér Shah (Ahmed 
Shah was\ wont to reside in the city) occupies mich 
of the northern front of the lower citadel, ee is iid 

» 
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to rest upon its walls. It has a. sombre ‘external 
appearance, but commands beautiful iews oyer the 
surrounding country, particularly towards the north, 
where the distant | snowy masses of the Hindé. Kosh 
terminate the prospect. — It is most substantially 
constructed, and the interior is distributed into a 


variety of handsome and capacions areas, surrounded 
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by suites of apartments on a commodions and mag- . 
nificent scale, These are embellished with orna- 
mental carvings, and highly coloured paintings of 
flowers, fruita, and other devices. Formerly there 
were many appendages without the high walls. en- 
closing the palace, in gardens, diwin khanas, mas- 
jits, &.; but these have been suffered to disappear, 
or have been. purposely destroyed ty the present 
chiefs, to obliterate, if possible, any recollections 
of the SadG Zai dynasty. The masjit Padshah, or 
royal mosque, which it would have been. ‘profane 
to pull down, has been allowed to fall silently.into 
ruin. Near it, is pointed out a - withered. tree, 
become 20, it is said, from the numberless perjuries 
which have been uttered beneath it. It. is believed 
to be an evidence of the crimes and perite of the 
times. fey 

When Taimdr Shah, in his last visit w Kabal; in 
progress to the eastward, beheld the palace then un- 
finished, he complained that the sitimé, or pillars, 
were too slight. It was submitted, that they were 
made of the largest timbers procurable.: “The prince 
remarked, they might last well enonghs for ‘fifty 
years, when he would build a new palace. - He never 
again beheld it, being carried into it a corpse. His 
palace is now the dwelling-place of usurpers; and 
who shall venture to predict its possessor at the 
close of the monarch’s fifty years. : 

The original city of Kabal was mirrounded by 
walls, constructed partly of ‘punt ‘bricks, and partly 
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of mud, Their indications may be traced in. many 
places, more ‘abundantly in the eastern quarter. 
The space engjosed by them being largely filled, 
even now, with gardens, does not contain above five 
thousand houses; anciently it may be presumed to 
have comprised a lower number. When we consi- 
der that the large suburbs, or additions, to the old 
city, have been made since the Sadi Zai dynasty 
had established itself in power, and are owing to the 
foreign tribes domiciled subsequently to the demise 
of Nadir, we may question whether the original city 
could ever have boasted of twenty thousand inha- 
bitants, or have been of one half the size of the 
present, 

Seven gates allowed ingress and egress to and 
from the old city; the DerwAzas Lahori, Sirdar, 
Pét, Déh Afghanan, Déh Mazzang, Gizar Gah, and 
Jabar. Of these, Derwazas Lahori and Sirdér are 
the only ones standing, built of deeply coloured 
kiln-burnt bricks. That of Jabér was removed only 
four or five years since. The sites of those no 
longer existing, besides being well known, are the 
stations of officers appointed to collect the town 
duties on the necessaries of life brought in from the 
country. Some of the names by which the gates 
are now known, or remembered, would seem to 
have replaced more ancient ones. The derwdza 
Lahori is certainly the currier's gate of Baber, and 
adjacent thereto still reside the charm-gare, or 
leather-dressers of Kabal. 
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Without the limits of the ancient city, to the 
weat, is the quarter of. Chandol ; once 8 village, | ite 
name preseyyed by Baber, now & Igrge town, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls. It ‘ig inhabited Solely by : 
the various tribes of Persian and Turki descent, that 
have become located at Kfbal since the death of 
Nadir. It contains about fiftegp hundred or two 
thousand houses, and is provided with its independ- 
ent bazars, baths, masjite, and other appurtenances 
of a city. It has, also; its separate police, and 
courts of law and justice. Its walls were raised 
under the sanction of the Vazir Fati Khan. An 
expression regarding them, made by Atté Méhomed 
Khan, reported to the Barak Zai chiefs, the vazir's 
brothers, lod to his being deprived of gight,, = 

Besides the fortified suburb of Chéndol, “there 
may be about fifteen hundred other houses, dis- 
persed without the ancient limits of the city, “Tn- 

clusive of tho Balla Hissér, the number of houses i in 
KaAbal, will be about nine thousand, of. which nearly 
one half are occupied by Shia families. ‘The popu- 
lation may therefore be computed at something | be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand. In the summer 
season, from the influx of merchante, and , people 
from all parts of the country, the city is very 
densely inhabited; and this. pressure of atrangers 
explains the crowds and bustle to be witnessed i in 
the bazars; with the great proportion | of" itinerant 
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The appearance of Kabal as a city, has little to 
recommend it beyond the interest conferred by the 
surrounding scenery. It is best, and indeed’ can 
only be seen from the east. In that direction it is 
first deacried by the traveller from the lower coun- 
tries, at the crest, of the kotal, or pass of Lataband, 
(the place of shr&™). Formerly, a canopied apart- 
ment of the palace at K&bal was cased in copper, 
gilt, and besides being yery ornamental, it had’ a 
conspicuous effect in the obscure and indistinct mass 
presented by the city when divulged from the kotal. 
Tt endured up to the brief government of Hab{b 
Ulah Khan, who, inheritor to the vast treasures of 
his father, in a freak rather than from cupidity—for . . 
he was thoughtless and profuse—ordered the copper- 
gilt easing to be removed, and the gold tobe ex- * 
tracted. A paltry sum did not pay the cost of 
labour incurred to procure it, and the inconsiderate 
chief repented that he had exposed himself to ridi- 
cule, and to the reproaches of his people, for having 
destroyed one of the principal ornaments of the 
city. , 

The houses of Kibal are but slightly and indiffer- 
ently built, generally of mud and unburnt bricks. 
The few of burnt bricks are those of old standing. 
Their general want of substantiality does not: mili- 
tate against their being conveniently arranged’ with- 
in, as many of them are; particularly those built by 
the Shids in Chandol, and other quarters, These 
peoplo lay claim, and perhaps justly, to a greater 
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share of taste and refinement than falls to. the lot 
of their fellow-townsfolk. 

The city is divided into mallas, or siatiets and 
these again are separated into ktichas,. or. sections. 
The latter are enclosed and entered by small gates. 
In occasions of war or tumult the entrance gates 
are built up, and the city contaimpms many. different 
fortresses as there are kGchas in it. This means 
of defence is called ktcba-bandi (closing up: the 
kiichas). It must be obvious, that an insecure’ 
state of society has induced this precautionary mode 
of arrangement in the building of the: city. 'Bhe 
necessity to adopt it has occasioned the’ narrew and: 
inconvenient passages of communication, or streets, 
if they must bo go called, which intersect the seve- 
ral ktichas. No predilection for dark alleys; or 
wish to exclude the pure air of heaven has operdted. 
Tho principal bazars of the city are independent ‘of 
the ktichas, and extend generally in straight-Jines; 
tho chief objects of attention, they are whén tracing 
out the plan of a city, defined: with accuracy, and 
the mallas and kéchas are formed arbitrarily upon 
them. is 

In winter the inhabitants clear the flat roofs of 
their houses of the snow by shelving it into the 
passages ‘below, whence ‘they become at length 
choked up. Gradually melted on the -advent..of 
spring, the paths are filled with mixed: sow, water, 
and mud, and for a long-time- continue in a. mise- 
rable condition. - After severé winters, or when 
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much snow has been accumulated, it is surprising 

to how late a period it will remain unmelted in many 

of the kitchas, nearly excluded from, or but for a- 
short hour visited by the genial rays of the sun. 

There are no public buildings of any moment 
in the city. The magjits, or places of worship, are 
far from being spf€ndid edifices, although many are 
spacious and commodious; convenience and.utility, 
other than specious external appearance, being sought. 
for in their construction. There is but one madressa, 
or college,—-without endowment or schalars, 

There are some fourteen or fifteen serdis, or ka 
ravanseréis, for the accommodation of foreign mer- 
chants and traders, named sometimes after their 
founders, as the Seréi Zirdéd, the Seréi Maho. 
med Kimi, &e.; sometimes after the place whase 
traders in preference frequent it, as the Seréi Kan- 
dahdri, &c. These structures will bear no com- 
parison with the elegant and commodious build- 
ings of the same kind, so numerous in the cities 
and country of Persia. Hamams, or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a Mahomedan 
city, are in some number, but they are deficient 
on the score of cleanliness. The approach to many 
of them is announced by an unwelcome odour, 
arising from the offensive fuel employed to heat 
them. Across the river which flows through’ Ka- 
bal, so far as the actual city is concerned, there 
can be said to be only one bridge, viz. the Pal 
Kishti (the brick bridge). It is, in fact, a sub- 
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stantial structure; however-ill ‘kepé: in repair, of 
mixed ‘brick-work’ and masonry, . «Jt Iiads direetly:: 
into: the busy parts’ of. the: city, where ‘the schabi- : 
tra, or. custom-house, mandéh, 6r : corn-matket; the. 
chahar chatta, or the covered. arcades, and the:prin- 
cipal bazdra are’ found... At: a Jittle.distande -enat - 
of it is what is: called Pd! NBé, or the‘oimoe 
bridge: it is composed of the hollowed ‘tranks of. 
trees joined to each other. ° It yields -a ‘tremulous. 
passage to pedestrians who choose to venture :ovar ‘ 
it, and connocts the quarters Bagh: Ale Mirdan « 
Khan and Moréd Khini. To the wenty{'st the: 
gorge betwogn the two hills: through:.wlich! the’ 
river enters upon the city, is the fortified:‘bridge | 
of Sirdér Jehan Khan, This is sonietimes. call-. 
ed the bridge of Néssir Khan, and is probably:due: 
to'the governor so named; who :fledrished:}stiehe: 
epoch of N&dir's invasion, and, it ig-believed}wae - 
one of the dignitaries who invited” the:. Persian. 
Sirdar. Jchan Khan connected :with this’ bridge: 
the lines of fortifications, which he threw! over the, 
hills; and most likely built the parapethigall which: 
fringes the western, or exterior face.of, ther bridge 
Between this structure and thesPdli Kishéf ‘was- 
anciently a bridge connecting: Chdndol: on .the: 
southern side of the streant,<with: the: Andorgbi 
quarter on: the opposite side. It has. disapplered,: 
but the Nawab Jabér Khén contemplites:-ite're-. 
placement. Beyond the Pil Neg, sandisltegether 
without the city, is asother-onte-substhhtial bridge, 
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thrown: across. the. atream,-said. to owe. its origin: 
to Baber. It became. injured. through age : and, 
neglect; but being on the road from the palace:: 
of the Balls Hissar to. the. royal gardens, it was 
necessary’ to. yopair it; and at length, in. the 
reign of Zeman Shah it was re-edified by the gow 
vernor. of the city, Sirdar Jehan Nissér Khan, 
whose: name’ it: yet bears. It has, however, again. 
become: dilapidated. Immediately north of thia 
bridge are the two castles of Mahomed Khan Bai-. 
yat, since become memorable from one’of them: 
having been selected as the commissariat depét: 
for the English troops at Kabal, by ,the capture 
of which: so much and fatal disaster was oocasion- 
ed,' if not wholly, in great measure. The castles 
are north, and opposite to the palace in the Balla 
Ilisaér, from which a meadow extends to the river, 
on whose opposite side they are. seated..’ The ‘dis. 
tance from. them to the palace is two thousand 
yards. : It is astonishing that an attack upon. this 
position should have been allowed by the troopa 
in the Bé&lla Hissar, under whose immediate ab. 
servation it must have occurred.«:It. ia equally 
singular, that’ the first stack, having* been re- 
pulsed, the- little garrison was “hot reinforced. 
Close ..to the- castles is ,2 dam damma, or Jezge. 
mound, on which, in the struggles for the? pos: 
session of Kabal, a gun .was placed by. Dost’ Mé- - 
homed Khan, to play upon the Balla Hissér. . The 
proprietor, Mahomed Khan, was intimately . con- 
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neoted with. Dont, Méhomed., Khia and, asin 
his companion..at, medla; and..in...his : rides, 
greatly favoured. an intercopsse.,.with:, Persia, bah 
was, perhaps, one of the, few.who. might have pen 
nefited by it. He therefore... used, hig, influence: 
to preveht Dost Mihgmed. Khan:Sromp.forming, 
any connexion with the Indian Government, and. 
was suspected of having forwarded letters to the. 
Persian camp before Herat. .Sir Alexandey Burnes, 
it. would seem from his letters, printed, and : pri- 
vately circulated, was willing to have wreaked: his. 
vengeance on the old offender, bnt Sir: ‘William, 
Macngghtey, more generously. preserved: hing from, 
the effects of pitiful resentment, and in, the: attack 
on the commissariat his family.and retainers. as- 
sisted the garrison in the defence,:.for, whieh. his 
son paid the forfeit. of his. ears-.to; the: chiefs Sf 
the insurrection. Leip ATE « 
Tt was by the destruction of this. bridge, or of. 
another, one hundred yards beyond it,; over the. 
canal Moréd Khapi, thatthe commuypications be- 
tween the camp and Bélla Hiesdx yere cub off, 
The river hagsyet another bridge, .traiversing. it 
west. of the fortifed bridge atthe, gorge: of: the 
two: hills, and “arallel to the.tomb. of the. celer; 
brated Baber. It is alike a substantial eneckipn, 
and its date is probably that. of the. tomb,and.its . 
appendages, of which it,,.may. be. conald 
The river has. therefore in., Kabalignd: the: imme- 
diate lai four. substantial bridges. crossing it, 
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with’ the probability’ of having” another, the fifth 
constructed! The canoe-bridge is not entitled té 
be: considered: a “bridge; being ‘little more impor: 
tant than a plank placed across a rivulet deserves 


.to be thought. Besides ‘these bridges, the» river 


has no other, either to ‘the ‘east or west of them; 
in the upper part of its’ course being easily ford= 
able, and soon terminating” its lower ly joining 
with the river of Loghar. 

“Of the several: bazars of the city, the two prin 


. cipal," ‘running irregularly parallel to each other, 


are the Shor Bazar and the Bazar of the Der-’ 


‘waza Lahori. “The former to the south, extends 


east and west from the Balla Hissér Phin to‘ 
the Zidrat Baba Khodi, a distance of little more’ 
than three quarters of a mile.: The latter, stretch-: 
ing from the Derw&za Mahori, terminates at the: 
Chabitra, at which point a street to the south,’ 
called Chob Frosh,’ or . the ‘wood-market, commu- 
nlicates with the western extremity of the Shor: 
Bazar. To the north, another street leads from_ 
the Chabitra tothe Pél Kishti. The: western 
portion of ‘the bazar Derwaza Lalféri is ‘oceupied’ 
by the Chahér. Chatta, or four covered arcades : 

the ‘more magnificent of the Kabal® bazars, and of 
which the inhabitants are justly proud.- The strue- 
ture is ascribed to Ali Mirdin Khan, whose name. 
is immortal in these countries, from the many 
visible testimonies to his public spirit: extant” in 
various forms.: It was handsomely’ constructed 
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‘and highly embellished with paintings. The four 
-eovered arcades, of equal length and dimensions, 
are separated from each other by square open 
areas, originally, provided with wells and foun; 
tains.”’ These were judicious improvements on the 
plan in vogue throughout Persia, where the covered 
'pazars, extending én some of the larger cities for 
‘above two miles, not only exclude the rays: of 
the sun but completely prevent the free circu 
‘lation of air, producing thereby close and oppres- 
sive, and it may be presumed, unhealthy atmo- 
spheres. The dokans, or shops of the Chahar Chat- 
ta, are nowgenanted by bazazis, or retail venders of 
‘manufactured goods, whether of wool, cotton, or 
silk. Before the shops are what may be. called 
counters, on which sit, with their wares displayed, 
allaka-bands, or silk-men,*makers of caps, shoes, &c. 
with sarafs, or money-changers, with their heaps of 
pais, or copper monies, before them. Beneath the 
counters are stalls; and as they exactly resemble 
the coblers’ stalle, of London in situation and ap- 
pearance, ‘so are tthey- generally . occupied by, the 
same class ‘of “éraftsmen. 
_ in Kabal, the. several descriptions of paden ‘and 
~ artisans congregate, as.is usual in Eastern cities, 
and together are found the shops of drapers, sad- 
ders, braziers, ironmongers, armourers, book-bind- 
‘ers, venders of shoes, postins, &c. The cattle- 
market, called Nakagh, is seated north of the river, 
and west of the Pal Kishti, in the Anderabi quar- 
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ter. It is held daily, and sales of all animals are 
effected, whether for slaughter as food, or “for 
purposes of pleasure, use, or burthen. There ‘are 
two mandés, or grain-markets ; one near the Chahér 
Chutta, called,Mandé Kalan, the’ other Mandé 
Shahzada, in the quarter Tanddr Sazi, or earthen- 
ware manufactory, between the Shor Bazar and 
the Derwiza Lahori. “The quarter called Shik. 
arpdri, adjoining the Pdl Kishti, on the right 
bank of the river, may be considered tho fruit- 
market of Kabal. To it the various fruits. are 
brought from the neighbouring countryyand thence 
are dispersed among the retail venders of the city, 
to form those rich, copious, and beautfful displays, 
in their due seasons, which fail not to extort the 
admiration of strangérs. Melons, an important 
branch of the fruit-trade, and of whieh the con- 
sumption is immense, are sold principally at Mandé 
Kalin. There arg: in like manner, markets for 
wood and charcoal, while every malla,-or quarter, 
is provided with its depots of thése articles of fuel 
for the winter’ demand. In 1, as in other 
places, all traffie ia mn: the medium 
of the broker, or dalal. . 

Besides’ the shopkeeperg,* or- Tixgd tradeanei, a 
vast number of itinerant traders parade the bazars, 
and it is probable that the cries of KAbal equal in 
variety those of London. ‘Many of them are iden. 

tical, and the old clothesman of the British me. 
tropolis is perfectly represented by the Moghat 
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of Kabal, who, although’ ‘not: a Jew, follows his 
profession, and announces it~ by the. ery of 
« Ziy-i-khona ? rakht-i-khona ?”-—* old bullion? old 
clothes ?” — : - 

While the quality of the provisiops brought into 
the Kabal markets is excellent, prices are liable 
to much fluctuation, especially in the various. kinds 
of grain; and the reason is, obviously, that the 
country at large scarcely yields a sufficient quan- 
tity for the supply of its inhabitants, and wheat 
beeomes an article of import. It follows hence, 
that not only are prites subject to variation from 
extraordinary accidents, a8 partial or general fail- 
ure of the®crops, the ravages of locusts, &., but 
that they are affected by the ordinary and con- 
stantly occurring changes of the season. Winter 
in Kabal is always distinguished by high: prices, 
and the advance immediately follows the stoppage 
of its communications by snow.’ In’ the ?famines 
which, from time to time, have afflicted’ Kabal, 
the misery has nfturally been most intense within’ 
the city during. the winter; and it would appear, 
that the calamjty as been only experienced there, 
while in the provinces supplies, if not abundantly, 
might, still have Been: spared to have relieved the 
distress of the capital; but the roads were. closed 
by snow, and the little energy wanting to over- 
come the slight impediment was absent, or no 
one thought of bringing it into action. The last 
serious famine occurred in the reign of Shah Mah- 
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mid; and since that time so great an evil has 
been happily averted, notwithstanding occasional 
years of scarcity have, in the order of things, pre- 
sented themselves, The present chief is always 
anxious to relieve the pressure which would attend 
the residence of a large body of troops in. the city 
throughout the winter; and the collection of the 
revenues of Bangash and Taghow affords him the 
opportunity of employing them advantageously dur- 
ing that period., The warmer region of Jeldlabad 
also provides for the reception of a large bedy of 
troops, and contributes to ligltten the demand upon 
the winter stores accumulated for the supply, of 
the city, which are never altogether sufficient, both 
from want of capital and improvidence. 

Tn despite of the evils consequent upon slater, 
and the severity of the climate, which prohibits 
exercise abroad, the inhabitant of Kabal seems to 
consider it as the season of luxurious enjoyment 
as it is that of supine sloth. The enjoyment vaunt- 
ed of ig not, however, of an en¥iable nature, and 
consists merely in regaling upon, ane fresh fruits 
of the pagt autumn, while the ifidiyjdual ‘is seated, 
with his legs under the cover of @ sandali, drawn 
up to his chin. The sandalt, it fnust be explained, 
is the ordinary mode of exhibiting fire for the 
purposes of warmth in most countries of Western 
Asia. It consists merely of a takht, or table, placed 
over # cavity in the ground, or some other recept- 
acle to contain fire, and covered with a number 
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of capacious cloths and guilt: A little fuel suf- 
fiees to raise heat, which is retained by the quilts, 
and as little is necessary to sustain it, Around 
this sit, during the day, the various members of 
a family. Upon the surface of the takht. they 
arrange their repasts; and at night, when in- 
clined to repose, have only to fall backwards, and 
draw the cover of the sandali over them. Could 
the imagination, so fertile and powerful, unroof 
during a winter's night the houses of Kabal, upon 
what a singular scene would it look down. Dis- 
missing the revelations which might. interest an 
Asmodeus, and a bachelor of Salamanca, how curious 
the spectacl® of a countless number of sandalis, ap- 
pearing as thé centres of an endless succession of 
circles, their radii formed by extended human 
beings! There are some inconveniences attending 
the use of sandalis, and the bursting of an imper- 
fectly made piece of charcoal, the description of 
fuel generally employed, frequently occasions danger. 
There would alsé# seem danger in the use of char- 
coal itself, but I never heard of any accident 
. occurring on that account, which may be perhaps 
accounted for in the fact that there is not, even 
amongst the houses of the opulent, an apartment 
perfectly air-tight in Kfbal: moreover, the quan- 
tity of charcoal used is small. The confinement 
during so many months, the postures. in- which. it 
has been passed, and the fumes of the charcoal, 
occasion the legs of many individuals to be. par- 
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tially benumbed on the advent of ‘spring, and it 
needs the elastic energies of the season, and exer- 
cise, ‘to enable them to recover their tone and 
action. The sandali is simple and economical, yet 
could only be in fashion’ or employed in countries 
where the mass of the people .can afford to sit 
idle during the winter, as it is incompatible with 
labour. The wealthy, while not rejecting sandalis, 
also use mangals, or open iron vessels, in which 
they burn wood, that of the balat, or holly, being 
preferred. There are few chimneys, or bokharia, 
as called, alfliough not absolutely unknown. They 
are considered a Persian invention; ang the centre 
of the room is still held the proper place for the 
fire intended to warm it; while the smoke, al- 
though admitted to be an inconvenience, is yet 
supposed to have its effect in heating the atmo- 
sphere of the chamber;w#and, again, its incon- 
venience is said less to be felt, as it is the custom 
to sit on the ground, not on chairs; and smoke, 
ag every one knows, ascends. Some of the higher 
classes have especial winter apartments, heated by 
flues to a regulated degree, after the manner of. 
baths, or of hot-houses in England. 

Attached to the city are several places of burial, - 
the different sects having their distinct ones, and 
even the different classes of the same sect. In 
general, they resemble European localities of similar 
character. The larger burial-places, which are al- 
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Khedar, and Panjah Shah Mirdan, the Derwaza 
Shah Shéhid, and of Ashak Arifan, under the 
hill Koh Khwoja Safar, with that east of the 
Derwiza Lahori, belonging to the Sénis. The 
Shias of Chdndol have a burial-place on the part 
of the hill Khwoja Safar which overlooks: their 
quarter; a large one, is that of the Afshfrs, so 
called from being near them, but where the dead 
of many of the Shia tribes are deposited ; this 
lies ‘on the brow of the hill Assa Mahi. ~The 
Moréd Khanis have a distinct place of sepulture, 
an have, the Ciirds, and other tribes. The skirts, 
indeed, of all-the superior hills, and of the’ minor 
eminehces in the environs of the city, are occu- 
pied by graves and burial-places. On those of’ the 
Tappa Marinjan, east of the city, are the burial- 
place of the Jews and the Hindu Soz, or spot where 
Tlind« corpses undergo gremation. The Armenians 
have their peculiar, and walled-in cemetery, amongst 
the Méhomedan, graveyards of Khwoja Khederi, 
south of the Balla Hissér, and directly opposite 
the takia, or shrine of Shir Ali Lapchak, over the 
entrance to which is an inscription ona merblé 
slab, recording that Jehanghir visited KAbal,’ on 
an excursion of pleasure, in the year 1002 of the 
Hejra. : beaab oy 

The Méhomedan tombs vary little, ‘except in 
position, from ordinary Christian ones: They ate 
placed from north to south. They ‘have ‘the same 
shaned head-stone, generally of marble, ‘either’ of 
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the costly kind imported from more eastern coun- 
tries, or of the native alabaster, procured in the 
quarries of Maidan. The -head-stone also bears 
an inscribed epitaph, and is ornamented, if. nat 
with faces of angels and cherubs, with sculptured 
flowers, and other fanciful devices. It is no un- 
common circumstance amongst the graves of the 
Shia tribes, to see shields, swords, and lances en- 
graved on the tombs, commemorating the profession 
of the deceased, a practice observed in Various 
parts of Persia, particularly in Kirdistan, where, 
if. expense deters the sculptured stone, i radely 
painted figure of a warrior on the humbje mony- 
ment of wood constitutes the simple memoria, 
There are many head-stones in the Kabal burial- 
grounds, which have an antiquity of several cen- 
turies; many of these ‘may have been semoved 
from their original sites, but they bear inscriptions 
in antiquated Arabic and Persian characters: I am 
not aware that stones with Cufic epitaphs exist, 
which, however, would not have been deemed 
strange, looking at the long period the Céliphs 
dominated in these countries. In the grave-yards 
of the hill Assa Mahi a neglected stone, distin- 
guished by a sculptured mitre, denotes the place 
of rest of a Georgian bishop, who it would seem 
died at Kaba) three or four centuries since. In 
the Armenian cemetery likewise a mitre on one 
of the stones points to the rank of the person de- 
posited beneath it, although tradition is silent as 
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to him or to his age. But the more curious, and to 
Englishmen the most interesting grave-stone to 
bo found about Kabal, is one commemorative of 
a countryman, and which bears a simple epitaph 
and record, in large legible Roman characters. The 
monument is small, and of marble, not of the 
very frequent description of upright head stone, 
but of another form, which is also common, and 
which imitates the form of the raised sod over the 
grave. It is to be seen close to the zidrat, or shrine 
of Shah Shéhid, in the burial-ground east of the 
gate of the same name, and gvithin some two hun- 
dred yards of it. It is rather confusedly engraved 
around the sides of the stone, but runs as follows :. 


HERR LYERS THE BOPY OF JOSEPH HICKS THE SON OF THOMAS 
HICKS AND RLDITH WHO DRPARTED THIS LYFE THR RLEVENTH 
oF ocToBER 1666. 


The date carries us back to the commencement 
of the reign of Aurangzéb, when Kaba] waa held 
by one of his licutenants. This monument. was one 
of the first objects of curiosity brought to my notice 
at KaAbal, and residing immediately within the gate 
of the Balla Hissar near to it, I had it-in aight 
whenever I left my house on a stroll. In those days 
there was a kabar-kan, or grave-digger, well-versed 
in the histories and traditions of the monuments 
and graves of the ground in which his practice 
prevailed. He was communicative, .and informed 
me that he understood from hie predecessors, that 
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the monument commemorated an officer of artillery, | 
who stood go high in the estimation of the governor, 
that they were buried close to each other on a 
contiguous mound. This, and the monument raised 
over the governor, were pointed out to me by the 
venerable depositary of funeral lore, and he assured 
me that the monument placed over the Feringhi 
(European), or of Mr. Hicks, had been removed, 
before his memory, from its correct locality, and 
placed over the grave of a Méhomedan; such 
transfers, however indecorous or indelicate, being 
sometimes made. On a fappa, or mound, some 
distance to the south, is another monument of the 
same form, but of Jarger dimensions, which is also 
believed to rest on the grave of a Feringhi. The 
inference is here drawn from the direction of the 
stone, which is from east to west, no epitaph being 
present to render the fact certain. 

Tt is customary for people to sit and weep over 
the graves of their deceased relatives; and this task 
principally falls upon the females, who may be pre- 
sumed to enjoy greater leisure than their lords. It 
also gives a fair pretence to exchange the confined 
atmosphere of the héram for the healthy breeze of 
the external country. Priests, on recent occasions, 
are also hired to repeat prayers and recite the 
Koran, sometimes for so long a period as one year. 
At the revival of spring, annually, a day is appro- 
priated to the visit of the graves of the dead; it is 
called the Day of the Deceased; and would almost 
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-seom a Méhomedan conservation ‘and ‘transposition 
of the ancient rites paid in honotir of Adonis and 
Osiris, On such occasions the graves are visited 
in procession ; they are sprinkled with water do gare 
lands are placed on them, and any injuries which 
may have occurred during the preceding year re- 
paired. These pious offices do not, however, pre- 
clude a duc manifestation of grief, in lamentations 
and howlings. . It is worthy of note, that the same 
sanctity does not attach to burial-places amongst 
Méhomedans as with Christians. At least, they 
are in nowise offended by persons walking or riding 
over and trampling upon them. Neither sre ats 
consecrated localities. 

Many takias are interspersed amongst all burial 
places; nor does the admixture of things so profane 
with objects entitled to reverence appear’ to be 
thought improper, indeed, it is never thought of 
at all. Very many of these places, dignified with 
the higher appellation of zidrat, or shrine, deserve 
notice, not merely on account of the holy repute 
attaching to them, ‘but that they are amongst the 
chief and usual spots of holiday resort to the: inha- 
bitants of the city, owing to the beauty of their 
picturesque sites. Found generally on. thé acclivi- 
ties of hills, in recesses supplied by springs of watet, 
and embellished by groves ‘and gardens, they also 
command extensive views of the country around. “At 
many of these localities ‘the largest” tree in the 
¢ country are to be seen, usually the chanér, or plane, 
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and each of: them hag. some peculiar attraction. 
The more. eminent of these.are the zidrats Jehan 
Baz, Panjah Shih Mirdaén, Khwoja Khedari, Khwo- 
ja Safar, and Ashak Arifan, on the eastern skirts of 
the hill Koh Takht, Shah; and the tomb of Baber 
and the ziérat Shah Mallang on the western skirts, 
overlooking Chahér Déh. At. the zidrat Panjah 
Shah Mirdan, the object of estimation, indeed, of 
adoration, is an impress on the surface of the rock, 
in.the shape, nearly, of the human hand. This 
is held to be a token of Hazrat Ali. It is clearly, 
however, no impression of the human hand, . but 
a geological curiosity, being the indenture made 
by some animal passing over the rock when ina 
plastic state. Such impressions abound in. the 
countries of K&bal, and are generally made. ziérate, 
‘although not always so. A very common variety. 
is the form of a hoof; and this is always accepted as 
that of Daldal, the charger of Hazrat Ali. I have 
observed, that these vestiges occur in the same kind 
of black stone.” In the instance of Panjah Shah 
Mirdan the token is upon a perpendicular rock ; in 
all other cases I have found them on horizontal.sur- 
faces. ‘There can be little doubt but that all the 
zidrats on the acclivities of hills were, in the ages 
prier to Mahomedanism, alike places of sacred note 
with the then inhabitggts. The ancient sepulchral 
mounds: visible in the precincts of all of. them, 


with their accompanying caves, attest it. and it 
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dan, on digging to prepare the soil for the founda-. 
tion of a building, to discover quantities of buried 
idols, 

Amongst the other scenes of recreation to which. 
the inhabitants of Kabal, essentially. holiday peo- - 
ple, repair, are the various gardens and orchards. . 
These are numerously interspersed amid the houses 
under the hill Assa Mahi, as well as partially 
throughout the city; while many are found without 
its limits to the north and north-east. The. vast 
supplies of fruits brought to the markets are pro-: 
duced in the orchards of Chahér Déh, Paghman,' 
Koh Daman, and the Kohistén. Gardens -are ine. 
variably open to the public, even those belonging:. 
to private individuals. The principal: of these: are, 
the royal gardens of Ahmed Shah, Taimdr, Shéh,. 
and Zem4n Shah, Bagh Vazir, the. Chahér,. Bagh, - 
Bagh Khwoja, with the gardens of Déh Afghan. 
The garden formed by Ahmed Shéh is called Ne- 
maz Gah (the place of prayer), and appears to have 
been the Id G&h (place of celebrating the festival 
of Id) of his time. Of the masjfit erected in the 
centre the ruiné remain, but the encireling. space 
is still carefully swept, and about it are: planted 
irises and other flowers. The trees’ of this garden 
are all mulberries, venerable.as to age and pro- 
portions. We are told, thet the: roots: } 
were originally nourished with milk, in jen of 
water. The under: apil..is noWw.s 
shaftal. or trefoil. but numerous & 
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varieties of the tulip, spontaneously» growing in~ 
their season, proclaim that it was once under the 
dominion of Flora. The garden of Taimir Shah is’ + 
on the Kaiaban, or race-course leading from the Der- 
waza Sirdar, and occupies a space of nine kolbahs. 
The greater part of the trees has been destroyed 
by the ruling chiefs, who raise shaftal on the de-« 
nuded soil. The Bagh of Zeman Shah is seated 
also on the Kaiaban, but lower down, 6r more ‘ 
easterly, and on the side opposite to that of Taimdr 
Shah. ‘It fills a space of seven kolbahs, and agree- 
ably to the plan upon which all these gardens have 
been laid out and formed, it had a pleasure-house 
in the’ centre, from which diverged the four prin- 
cipal roads. Of this erection, as in the case’ also 
of the preceding garden, merely the remains exist. 
Surrounded by walls, the entrance was distinguished 
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by a handsome building, the remnants of which.are 
atill interesting. af 3 

This, like all the other royal Pica is now 
the property of Dost Mahomed Khan; who derives 
a revenue from the produce of the fruit-trees, and 
turns the soil to profit by the culture of grasses. 
To this garden, and that of Taimir Shah, the chief 
makes his ordinary evening rides. A little beyond 
the garden of Zem4n Shah terminates the Kaijaban, 
or race-course, which extends in a direct line east. 
from the Derwaza Sirdar, one of the old city gates. 
It was made by Sirdér Jan Nissir Khan, and. 
passes the several royal gardens, and the village 
of Bimard. Where it terminates the British can- 
tonment was formed; the village and’ heights of 
Bimara (a, contraction of Bibi Mah Raj, of the 
moon-faced, or beautiful lady, Baber’s appellation,) 
are a little to the north of the Kaiebéin, These 
spots have derived a mournful celebrity from the 
late unhappy occurrences. 

The Bagh Vazir is seated on the left bank of the 
river, west. of the Pal Kishti, and near. Chandol, 
and is noted for a conspicuous pleasure-house, built 
by Fati Khan. It is also memorable as having 
been the place where Atté Mahomed Khan, eon 
of the Makhtahar-a-dowlah, was deprived of sight 
by Pir Mahomed Khan, the younger of thé brothers 
of the Vazir. The Chahér Bagh is also similarly 
situated. It is well stocked with standard mul- 
herry trees, and in the centre is the unfinished 
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tomb of Taimdr Shah, an: octagon of kiln-burnt 
bricks, surmounted by a cupola. The crowning 
monument is sadly fractured; and we are told. that 
the injury was occasioned by the reckless Habib 
Ulah Khan, who, during his short sway, was- ac 
customed to amuse himself by witnessing the scene 
afforded by a man, who, for the consideration of 
a ducat, would place himself on its summit aaa 
mark, upon which he and his companions might 
exercise their dexterity as artillerymen. -Bagh 
Khwoja, so. called from its founder, a: religious 
character, is seated between the river and Débr 
Afghan, a small village without the city on the: 
eastern front of the hill Assa Mahi. It. ia fur. 
nished sith fruit-trees of various descriptions. «.De- 
pendent upon Déh Afghan are many gaydens}, one: 
of them, in which is the tomb of a saint. of the: 
Shias, is of repute, as being entirely laid out asa, 
flower-garden. Its visitors are of a disorderly class, 
In this neighbourhood are also the bulk of thar 
kitchen-gardens, which supply the city with vege- 
tables. They are very creditably tended, and. tha: 
horticulturists are esteemed the best In. the country. 
KaAbal is abundantly supplied with water, and gene- 
rally of good quality. The river, on its entrance: 
from the plain of Chahér Déh, is beautifully trans. 
parent; but after a course of a few hundred yards? 
its waters are little used by the inhabitants of-the » 
city as a beverage, from a-belief that its quality:is:. 
impaired by the large quantities of clothes cleansed.’ 
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in it preparatory to bleaching upon its banks. 
Parallel to the river in the first part of its course, 
is the canal called Jfii Shir (the canal of milk), 
whoge water is esteemed excellent. We must dis- 
credit tradition, or bélieve that it was once flowing 
with milk. The southern parts of the city are 
supplied with water from a canal called Balla Jdi, 
(the upper canal,) which is brought from the river 
at its entrance into the plain of Chahér Déh, and 
being carried on the western face of the hill Koh 
Takht Shah, passes the sepulchre of Baber Padshah, 
and thence winds around the ‘same hill’ until it 
reaches the Balla Hisstr Balla. This is ‘the canal 
noted by Baber as having been formed in the time 
of his paternal uncle Ulugh Beg, by Weis Atkeh, 
Without the Balla Hissar, to the east, flows'a canal, 
the Ji Pil Mastan, whose water is held”in’ high 
repute. It is derived from the river of Logbar, 
as it enters the plain of Shévaki, and’ has a cotitie 
of about five miles, a length a little inferior to 
that of the Balla Jai. There are very many wells 
throughout the whole extent of the city, indeed 
numerous houses are provided with them’; the:same 
remarks apply to the Bélla Hissér. ‘The ‘waters 
of these aré more or Jess esteemed, but are gerie- 
rally considered heavy, and decidedly inferior - to 
river-water undefiled. In KAbal, water, io ba good, 
must be light in weight. The monarch were at- 
customed to have the water drank by theni ‘brought 
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the experiments, testing its .auperiority. oyer..that 
of the neighbouring valleys of, Ferzah, &e,, are 
narrated. 

Water is very readily procurable throughout the 
whole valley of Kabal; which, notwithstanding _ its 
superior elevation, is still, with reference to the 
altitude of the hills surrounding it on varjous,sides, 
a depressed one. The presence of the rivers of 
Kabal and Loghar, and , the facilities they, afford, 
with the multitude of springs and rivulets issuing 
from. the .bages of the hills, render a recourse to 
wells here,.as throughout the country, unnegessgry.; 
but in situations where they may be needed, ag.ip 
gardens, there is no difficulty in finding water, at 
moderate depths. g lagih 

To the north-west and north of the city, ara the 
chamans, or pastures of Vazirabid anid Bimérg, 
To the east those of Bégrdm, and to the,southsongt 
and south, those of Shévaki and Bini Higedr. °, Ip 
seasons: when snow has been plentiful, they are 
covered, on the breaking up of the winter, with 
large sheets of water, becoming indeed lakes, apd 
are the resorts of immense numbers df aquatic fowl. 
As the waters are absorbed or evaporated . yaat 
quantities of rank but very nourishing grass abound; 
and the steeds of the sirdar are let loose upon them. 
As the season advances, the cattle of the inba- 
bitants are also permitted to graze over. thers, ap 
the payment of regulated, fees... These,. chamans 
have all their, nuclei of Dibulong quagmire ; ‘ond 
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they can ecarcely;be looked upan. without. the sngr 
gestion arising to-the imagination. ‘that. the entire 
valley was once under water, and. that , these ‘still 
tremulous bogs, the deeper portions of them, are 
testimonies to the. fat. Their existence, however, 
is by no means beneficial to the healgh of the city, 
for {t cannot fail to be remarked, that in those years 
when. the accumulation of water is large day 
gerous autumnal fevers prevail, and that, the cons 
trary happens under converse conditions... In CRAES 
of excess, the ordinary causes of diminution, ,ab- 
sorption, and evaporation, are not sufficient, to,garry 
off, or dissipate the maga, and the superfnity gtage 
nates towards the close of autumn. . The effigies 
arising from this putrid collection are, orne, ful} 
upon the city by the prevailing winds, particularly 
by the northernly winds, or Bad of Perwan, which 
incessantly rage at that time of the year, and sweep 
over the more noxious chamans of Vestrabsg. on 
Biméri. 

Still Kabal may not be considered ‘an ambealtby 
city. Ita disadvantages, besides. these. juat nated, 
are, its situation, wedged in, as it were, detwegn. fixe 
hills, its confined streets and buildings, ..with.the 
evils consequent upon them. In compensation it 
has the. benefits of a fine -atraosphere, . excellent 
water, and provisions, with delightful onyirope,. : 
considerable pert of the city, from :{te Joeality, ia 
deprived of the benefit. of are’ pany, 
quarters, as from. the weat,and.south. hora: ara 
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two spots without the city to the east and west, 
where it is remarked that amid the calm which 
pervades the intermediate space strong breezes 
are always playing; the one towards the junction 
of the two hills, between Chandol and the P4l 
Jehan Khin,@where a constant current of yyind 
drives through the slender aperture, separating 

«them, as through a funnel; the other, as you quit 
the Bélla Hissfir PAhin to the east, where, imme- 
diately without the Derwaza Shih Shéhid, a north- 
ernly breeze incossantly plays. 

During +the summer and autumnal months, but 
chiefly during the latter, the city is visited every 
evening by a kh&k-bid, or whirlwind. As this 
phenomenon is so very constant, and regular, as to 
its time of occurrence, showing itself about three 
or four o'clock, its causes may, no doubt, be sought 
for in the relative situation of the neighbouring 
plains and hills. It arises in the north-west, ap- 
parently in the barren tracts between Paghmaén and 
Chahér Déh, and is impelled with great violence 
over the city. The complete obscuration of the 
atmosphere in the direction in which it originates 
announces its formation; as a furious blast, and sid- 
den decrease of temperature, gave warning of ita im- 
mediate approach. It is necessary to close windows, 
but the precaution does not prevent the apartments 
from being filled with subtile particles of dust. - Its 
duration {is short, or so long only as may suffice for 
ita impetuous transit over the city; and it is rarely, 
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although sometimes attended by a few drops of 
rain. 

The Emperor Baber vaunts the commercial im- 
portance of Kabal,- and the consequent resort 
to it of the merchants of all countries, and the 
dispjay in its markets of the fabri and produce 
of all climes. The eminent advantage possess- 
ed by Kabal is that of locality. It is one which, 
cannot be impaired. It is conferred by nature; and 
so long as the present conformation and arrange- 
ment of hill and plain endure so long will she 
preserve and enjoy it. There has always been, and 
there always will be a commercial communication 
between. India and the regions of Tarkistan. Kabel, 
happily situated at the gorge of the nearest and 
moat practicable passes connecting the two coun- 
tries, will always profit by the intercourse between 
them. Whether the tide of commerce roll up the 
Ganges or up the Indus, its course must be directed 
upon Kabal. 

It is not our purpose here to expatiate on the 
external trade of the city, but to consider it merely 
in the character of a capital to a petty state. In 
the centre of a considerable population, it dispenses 
to ita dependent districts the products of other 
countries, and stands to them in the relation of a 
mart for the reception and sale of their produce 
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manufactures of the country do not rise to. medi- 
ocrity, and are suitable only to the consumption of 
the lower and less wealthy classes. If all ranks 
were of the one description, and satisfied with the 
humble products of the industry of their native 
country, no dqpbt their necessities would be amply 
supplied. Such is not the case. If great wealth does 
not prevail, people in easy circumstances are very 
numcrous. A spirit of fashion predominates, and 
with it an appetite for the novelties and superior 
‘fabrics of - foreign countries. From the middle 
classes upwards it would be difficult to find an in- 
dividual who is clad in the produce of -his native 
loomg. Even amongst the lower many are found 
little satisfied unless they carry on their heads the 
linghfa, and hide their feet in the shoes of Pesh- 
Awer. 

The presence of the court, and of a comparatively 
large military force, not a little contributes to the 
bustle and activity to be observed in the city. It 
also imparts life and vigour to many professions and 
crafts engaged in the preparation of warlike instru- 
ments and necessaries, . 

Aso class, the artisans, and there are nearly 
all descriptions, while not inexpert, and perfectly 
competent to meet the wants of their customers, 
do not excel. There is not an article mada. or 
wrought in KAbal which ig not surpassed by spe- 
cimens from other countries. It is probable that 
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many of the trades did not exist before the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, and they should perhaps be 
even now considered in g state of progression. A 
remark perhaps applicable to the whole country. 
It is cheering to Be able to conceit, that the pro- 
gression is towards improvement. 
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Introduction to Haji Khan. — His conversation. — His proposal.— 
Delay in the Khén'’s movements—His letter from Bimit.—Sir- 
kerder Kamber.—Bisiit—Mfr Yezdiinbaksh,—Defeat of Mir 
Abbéis.—Decisive authority. — Reputation. — N&dir’s policy. — 
Persian tribes in Kabal.—Their influence.—Religious differences 
and contests,—Precautions of the Shias.—Powel in Bistit.— 
Humbled by Mir Yezdinbeksh, — Elevation of Dost Mé- 
homed Khfn. — Mistrust of Dost Mahomed Khéin,—His' 
fears of Mir Yezdinbikeh,— Plots his destruction. — Invites 
him to Kabal—Counsel of the Mir's wifo.—Seizure of Mir 
Yezdénbakeh.—Ransom offered.—Excape of Mir Yezdanbakeh. 
—Rebuke to Dost M&homed Khan.—Escape of the Mir's wife.— 
Purguit.—Perplexity of pursuers. —Mir Yezdanbakeh increases 
his power.—Bistit tribute.—Carriage of Mir Yezdanbaksh.— 
Karzar.—-Defences.—Site-—Invasion of Shékh Ali tribe. —Hajt 
Khan. His jéghir.—Afghan territories in Turkistan,— Tajik 
and Tatar chiefs—Their policy—Méhomed Ali Beg.—His 
forays.—Haji Khan's designs—Baffled by Mahomed Alf Beg.— 
Haji Khan courts Mir Yezdanbaksh.—His artful conduct.—~ 
Mir Yezddnbaksh deceived—N&ib Réhimdéd.—Gained over by 
Mahomed Alf Beg—Plans of Mir ‘Yezdanbakeh.—A pprehen- 
sions of Méhomed Alf Beg.—His overtures to Haji Khan.— 
~Mir Yezddnbaksh’s measures.—Ivadnes Bémid.—His sues 
cesses.—Fear of, Dost Mahomed Khan.—Taghow expedition. — 
Haji Khan's dexterity—His engagements and oaths.—Hajt 
Khén visits Bisiit—Hia liberality—Movements of Mir Yez- 
dinbakeh.—Haji Khan farms BisGt tribute —His renewed oaths. 
—Karthquake.—-Religious strife. —Haji Khan's hopes.—-Arrange- 
ments.— Jealousy between Dost Méhomed Khan and Haji Khén, 
— Value of Haji Khan's jaghtr— His troops.—His rude country- 
men.—Dost Méhomed Khan's suspicions.—Haji Khin'’s in- 
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trigues.— Mission from KGndGz.—Supppsed object.—Results.— 
Rumours.—Héjf Khin’s departure for Bisit.—His progres. — 
His interview with Mir Yezdanbeksh.—Auspicious: eommence- 
ment of expedition, —Hajt. Kisdn’s, ultimate views.—His_ bro- 
thera.-—-Deapatch ag against Séghén, | esata . 


I wave before mentioned my intention to visit 
Bémiin, and the proposal of Haji’ Khan thet I 
should accompany him. Soon after my arrival 
at KAbal I requested Siilim4n, an Armenian, in @ 
house belonging to whom J resided, to notify to 
the khan ‘ny desire to see him, and was informed 
that he would send for me by night, when few or 
no persons were present, that our conversation 
might be free and unrestrained. I algo received 
a gentle rebuke for haying been several days in 
Kabal without calling on him. After some time 
I was summoned; and, accompanied by Sdliman, 
repaired to the khin’s house. Passing a variety 
of dark passages, continually ascending, the build- 
ings here being built upon the brow of a hill, if 
was finally introduced to the khén, sitting in » 
small apartment, to enter which we were obliged 
to creep, as tho aperture of admission, or dgor, if 
it must be so called, was of very scanty dimensions. 
There were some eight or ten persons, present of 
his own household, and I was saluted with a. pro- 
fusion of terms of civility and welcome; the khan 
styled me rafik, or companion, and rejoiced at seeing 
me again. He informed me that he was going 
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to Bamian; and that he should be happy if I could 
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accompany him. He then entered into a florid 
description of the interesting objects there, the 
immense colossal statues,*the samiches, the ruins 
of Gilghfileh, and the castle o£ Zohik, which he 
portrayed in a very lively maffier. He gave an 
account of the metals to be found .in the hills, 
asserting there were gold, silver, copper, lead, an- 
timony, &c.&c., adding, that he and his people were 
khurs, or asses, and did not know how to extract’ 
them. The affairs of Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
were also duly discussed ; and the khan alluded to 
Buonaparte, affirming he had been told, that his son 
was to prove Dadjal.* I had been told of the de- 
tention of Sikandar, or Lieutenant Burnes, at Kén- 
diz, and mentioned it to the khan, who had not 
heard of it, and was surprised. He remarked, that, 
the Afghans were devils. I replied, it was true, but 
‘they were good devils, At which he smiled, and 
rejoined, that ‘the Uzbeks were devils altogether. 
After a long desultory conversation, the khan com- 
ing to the essential point, acquainted me, that owing 
to Mdsilméni seruples he should not march from 
KAbal until after the 13th of the next month, 
Saffar, (it being considered unlucky to do 80,) but 
he hoped that I would wait till that time. In 
the interim he desired me to amuse myself freely 
in the environs of the city; and telling me his 
horses were at my command, I received my dis- 
missal. 
* Antichrist. 
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The 13th of Saffar passed, and there was no sign 
of movement on part of the khan. Month after 
month followed; and it was not until the month of 
Rabbi-as-Sini that he left Kabal: which he did 
without signifying"his departure to me. I might 
reasonably have felt surprise, but rather indulged 
the conjecture that the khfn was acting prudently 
towards me; and go it proved. As soon as he reach- 
cd Bistit ho forwarded me a letter, through Milla 
Ibrahim Khan, his naib at Kabal,—in which, after 
begging many. pardons for his forgetfulness of me, 
which he imputed to the multipligty of his ‘affairs, 
he earnestly entreated me to join his camp, whence 
he would expedite me, in care of approved men, to 
visit Bamian. Te moreover directed Malla Tbra- 
him Khan to provide attendants to escort me to 
camp. T now prepared for the journey, hired a 
yéba (pony), and engaged a neighbour, named" 
Yusef, to attend it. It chanced that one Kamber, 
of Abyssinian extraction, who had -formerly been 
sirkerder, or chief of the Hébbashes under Shah 
Méhmiéid, and now in the khdn’s service, was about 
to proceed to the camp, and hearing that I was 
going, came and offered his attendance and services. 
These were gladly accepted, the sirkerder being a 
man of trust, and valuable from his experience; 
and our arrangements being completed, it was de- 
cided that we should start from Kabal on the 4th 
of the Méhomedan month Jamadi-owal. 

T shall here premise such observations as may be 
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necessary to render intelligible the circumstances 
interwoven with the subsequent narrative. The 
Hazéra districts between Kabal and Baémidn are 
collectively called Bist; and millia, or tribute, is 
enforced from them bythe SMthorities of Kabal. 
This fluctuates in actual receipt, but the registered 
amount is 40,000 rupees. Some twenty or twenty- 
five years since the superior chief of Bisit was 
- Mir Wali Beg, of Karzér. He was treacherously 
slain by an inferior chief, the Vakil Sifdlah, at Siéh 
Sang (black rock), a.spot in the valley leading from 
Kéarzir to thegyale of the Helmand. Mir Wali 
Beg had twelve" sona, the elder of whom, Mir Mé- 
homed Shah, became Mir of Bist. The younger 
of these sons, Mir Yezd4nbaksh, assembled troops, 
defeated and took prisoner the Vakil Sifalah, whom 
he slew at the same spot (Siaéh Sang) where his 
father had been sacrificed. Mir Yezdinbaksh next 
directed his arms ‘against his eldest brother, Mir 
Mahomed Shih, whom he compelled to fly to Ka- 
bal. He now assumed the mirship, but his claim 
was contested by an intermediate brother, Mir 
Abbas. The fortune of Mir Yezdanbaksh prevail. 
ed, and Mir Abbas suffered defeat ; but the former, 
alike unwilling to proceed te extremities with a 
brother, and anxious to secure to his interests a 
gallant soldier, tendered a reconciliation, which Mir 
Abbas accepted, and for some time resided with 
his brother. He was induced, however, to make 
a second struggle for supremacy, was again worsted, 
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and again reconciled ; since which his obedience 
has been constant. Mir Yezdinbaksh, the acknow- 
ledged lord of Bisiit, turned his attention to the 
affairs of his province, and by the humiliation of 
the several petty chiefs, established a more decisive 
authority than any former mir had enjoyed. In- 
exorable to the haughty, and such as opposed his 
plans, he was equally careful of the interests of the 
subject, and his name was venerated among the 
Tlazéras. Tho high road between Kaébal and Ba- 
midn led through his territory, and had hitherto 
been & theatro for forays and depgadations: forays 
from the independent Hazéras of Shékh Ali, and 
depredations from the inhabitants of Bisit. By: 
the energetic measures of Mir Yezdinbaksh order 
was restored; the road became safe; tho Hazéras 
of Shékh Ali dared not make their appearance, and 
the people of Bisit became as eager to show civility 
ug they had been before to offend, while the single. 
traveller paysed as securely as if in company with 
a host.. To kafilas the chief was particularly 
attentive, and merghants were diligent in spreading 
his praises and renown. It was evident that a chief 
of superior ability had arisen among the Hazéras, 
and he became an object of much attention both 
to the Shias and government of Kabal; the former 
congratulating themselves in having a potent ally 
in case of need, the latter apprehensive of his 
views, and of the effects of a consolidated authority 
in the Hazaraiat 
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It may be noted, that one of Nadir Shah’s fea- 
tures of policy was the colonization of the countries 
he conquered, and in pursuance thereof he encou- 
raged settlement in Afghanistan by the various 
tribes of the vast Persian empire. At the time of 
his death numbers, under such intention, had reached 
Meshed, and were subsequently invited by Ahmed 
Shih Dirani; while a large Persian force, escorting 
treasure from India at that critical period, were also 
induced to enter the employ of the new Afghan so- 
voreign, and renounced their native country. Hence 
at Kabal, at thig day, are found, Jdanshirs, Kirds, 
Rikas, Afshars, Baktidris, Shah Sewans, Tilishes, 
Baiydts, in short,* representatives of every Persian 
tribe. Under Ahmed Shah, and his successors, they. 
formed the principal portion of the Ghiilam Khana, 
or household troops; and the appellation they still 
preserve.. Like their fathers, they are Shias by reli« 
gion. They have exceedingly multiplied, and be- 
come affluent, and, decidedly, are the most powerful 
and influential body in the city of Kabal, of which 
they occupy one half, and exclusively the quarter 
called Chandol, which is fortified. They oceupy 
also many castles in the vicinity of the city. An 
unextinguishable rancour is known to exist between 
the two leading sects of Méhomedanism, the Shia 
and the Siini, which, however for a while dormant, 
or concealed by consent of both, is ever ready to 
burst forth upon the most trivial occasion; and this 
circumstance has been taken advantage of by the 
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iutriguers of Kabal, who, when determined upon 
subverting the existing government, have only to 
excite a jang Shia and Sani to effect their object. 
As soon ag the contest is fairly commenced in the 
city the rude hordes of Paghmaén, Koh Déman, and 
Kohistaén flock to it, animated equally by zeal for 
what they believe the orthodox faith, and by thirst 
of plunder, Hfostilities and confusion continue un- 
til the desired change in authority is produced, 
when saiyads, and other worthies, interpose, and a 
temporary calm is restored. The Shias of K&bal, 
aware of their constant exposure to conflict, and of 
the possibility of defeat, have endeavoured to pro- 
vide for such a calamity by securmg for themselves 
an asylum. They have, therefore, turned their eyes 
upon Bisdt, where the most wealthy of them have 
purchased castles and lands, and have, in fact, be- 
come joint proprietors of the soil with the Hazaras. 
Prior to the sway of Mir Yezdanbaksh they pos- 
sessed a paramount superiority in Bisit, arising not 
from power of force but from that of the influence 
which they possessed over the mirs,. divided in 
couneils and focble in talents, and who were glad to 
avail themselves of their mediation and support in 
their domestic quarrels and transactions with the 
Afghan authorities. Mir Yezddnbakeh, early made 
it apparent that he would allow no rival or control- 
ling influence in Bisdét, and even confiscated some 
estates of such Kabal Shias who had favoured his 
opponents; and it became manifest to the re- 
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mainder that to enjoy their properties they must 
submit to conciliate the favour of the new chief. 
The general good understanding between the. Kabali 
Shiag and the Haafras was not disturbed by these 
occurrences; the former, indeed, found that they 
could no longer dictate in Bisit ; but alliances, as be- 
fore, were contracted between the principal families 
of efther; and thg daily increasing power of the 
Bist mir was an universal subject of triumph and 
exultation, 

We now come to the period when, after the ele- 
vation and degradation of numerous. shahzddas, 
after a flagrant series of civil dissensions, cabals, in- 
trigues, treacheries, perjuries, confiscations, and as- 
sossinations, the inhabitants of Kabal, disgusted 
with the tyrannic and oppressive government of 
Shir Dil Khan, and his minister, Khod& Nazzar, en- 
tered inte negotiation with his brother, Dost Mé- 
homed Khan, then a fugitive in the Kohistin; and 
Shir Dil Khan, unable to contend with the combi- 
nation against him, abandoned the city and retired 
to Kandahar. There was a prepossession among 
the Shias of KAbal in favour of Dost M&homed 
Khan, on account of his mother being a Kezzilbash. 
No doubt they principally contributed to his acces- 
sion to power; and on attaining it he was assiduous 
in attention to them. 

Dost Mahomed Kh4n was an Afghan. He had 
gained Kabal; his first eares were to look ‘around - 
him, and discover if there was any one near him 
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likely or able to disturb hitn in its possession, and 
to destroy, by any means, the mistrusted person 
or persons. The state-prison of the Sadé Zai 
princes had long been empty; the descendants 
of Ahmed Sh4h were dispersed in foreign climes ; 
not one of them remained in Kabal that an enemy 
could erect into a monarch for the day; his bro- 
thers of Kandahar and Peshdwer, although hostile 
to him, were unable seriously to annoy him, being 
too much occupicd in providing for their own ‘se- 
curity, the first against Kamran of Herat, the last 
against Ranjit Singh of Lahore,—the Khins of 
the Dirénf tribes had perished in ‘the ° field,, or 
under the hands of the executioner, and their 
families were in exile, or destitute. But Dost 
Méhomed Khan was uneasy; he beheld, amid the’ 
bleak hills and wilds of the Haz4ras, a chieftain, 
able in council and valiant in the field, extending 
his power in every direction,—a power not ephie- 
meral, but promising to be durable, being’ raised 
by superior genius, and consolidated’ by good ‘faith. 
He was aware that the Shias of Kfbal had been 
the instruments of his elevation—they might be- 
come those of his degradation. Already too pow- 
erful, they were irresistible if joined by Mir Yez- 
dfnbaksh. He saw his safety“only in the destruc- 
tion of that chief, which he in consequence planned. 
Profiting by the cordiality subsisting hetween him- 
self and the Shias, he represented ‘to them that he 
held the character of Mir Yezdinbakeh in high 
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esteem, and desired to- establish a personal ac-, 
quaintanee with him; and he requested them to 
employ their influence to induce the chief to visit 
Kabal. They made communications to Mir Yez- 
danbaksh ;. and Dost Méhomed Khan forwarded 
to him a Koran, with his seal affixed,'as a solemn 
pledge for his safety ;.for which also the principala 
of the Shias, at the Kabal chief's suggestion, be- 
came guarantees, Mir Yezddnbaksh, who had not. 
hitherto come into collision with the Afghans, 
apprehending no hostility from one to whom. he 
had given no cause for enmity, decided, , to, visit 
Dost Mahomed Khan, calculating ,on waking are 
rangements relative to Bisit which might be my. 
tually beneficial. One of his wives (a daughter, 
of » Deh Zanglt chief) alone ‘cautioned him not 
to repair to KAbal. This lady, of masculine under- 
standing and habits, was accustomed, arrayed. in 
male attire, well armed and mounted, to accom, 
pany her lord in his expeditions; she fought. by, 
his side in the field, and out of it assisted him, 
in his councils. It was usual with her, on every, 
oceasion, to recommend to the mir never to, plage. 
himself in the power of the Afghans. The Hazara. 
mir, on this occasion, listoned not to her advice ; 
and she, unable to dissuade him from his purpose, 
evinced her fidelity by accompanying him, although 
her mind foreboded every disaster. The pair, ar- 
rived at Kabal, were courteously received. by. Dost 
Mahomed Khan; but, on the first. favourable on. 
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portunity, Mir Yeudanbakeh. was seized and con- 
fined a prisoner, as was his wife. ‘The Afghan 
chief would immediately have slain his captive ; 
but the latter, aware of. Afghin cupidity, inti- 
mated his willingness to pay fifty thousand rupees 
for his ransom, provided he was released. immedi- 
ately, that he might repair to Karzér and collect 
it, the Jtanshirs of Kabal becoming bondsmen 
for its due payment. Dost Mahomed Khén,, re- 
markably needy, without any design of sparing 
the Flazéra chief, was nevertheless anxious, hy same 
fraud or other, to obtain his property, and therefore 
rescinded the grders for immediate execution, that. ” 
he might concert measures for so doing. While 
these were in agitation, Mir Yesdanbaksh: found: 
means to escape, and reached Bisdt. .Rxasper- 
ated at the eseape of his intended. victim,. Doat 
Mihomed Khan, in the first transports of his. rage, 
resolved to immolate his wife, and ordered her: to 
be brought before him, when he reviled. her, in 
opprobrious terms. The Hazéra Amazon exclaimed, 
“Qh, son of Pahinda Khan, art. thou; not ashamed 
to array thyself against a female?” It. ia, said; 
that the Afghan chief was abashed, and hung down 
his head. There were not. wanting men. of influ- 
ence amongst the Afghans, who, admiring the 
woman’s magnanimity, deprecated any species. of 
violence being offered to her; and: Dost Mého- 
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consented that she. should be: placed in’ custody. - 
of the Kazzilbéshes, who would treat her. with, 
more kindness than Afghans. She was accordingly . 
conveyed to Chandol, whence, in a short time, she 
also fied, attired as a male, and well armed and 
mounted, her escape probably favoured. or connived 
at by her gaolers. On her flight becoming known 
to Dost Mahomed IXhan, he despatched a small 
party of horse in pursuit of her, and these came 
up with her in the valley of Honai, immediately., 
before entering the Hazéra territory. Finding: her- 
self overtaken, she turned about and presented) 
“her matchlock, and, by alternately advancing and. 
halting, keeping her pursuers at bay, she. gained: 
the kotal, or pass of Honai, which being Hazara. 
soil, pursuit was bandoned. The lady’s good: for 
tune was principally owing, of ciurse, to the ins. 
decision of her pursuers; they had proceeded: with 
sufficiont alacrity in chase, but, on reaching the. 
object of it, as men and soldiers, felt perplexed: 
how to secure it, and ashamed: to attack. a female,. 
The heroine joined her husband at Karzar, to his 
great satisfaction. She has. sinee paid the: debt: 
of nature. ' ' 3 Bgl 
Mir Yezdanbaksh had no sooner regained hig 
liberty. than he applied himself with: unwearied 
assiduity to the extension of his power among.:the 
Hazaras. Although his. sentiments. towards’ the 
chief of Kfbal could not be doubted, he refrained: 
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from manifesting any ill will towards the Afghans, 
and kafilas passed to and. fro from KAbal to Tar- 
kistén with the same security as before. | ee 
The collection of the Hazéra méallia, or tribute, 
Dost Mahomed Khan had confided to his brother 
Amir Mahomed Khan, the chief of Ghazni, who, 
for this purposo, made annugl-incursions into Bistt. 
Mir Yezdanbaksh did not indeed assist him in the 
collection, as before wont to do, but: while pune- 
tually making over the’ portion immediately due 
from himself, left him to exercise his discretion, 
and to do as well as he could with the several petty 
and refractory chieftains jor did ke join his:oamp 
until it was far advanced th ‘the province, and then 
with so powerful a force as to defy treachery... :The 
principal castle and residence of Mir Wali Beg, 
father of Mir Yeedinbaksh, was at Karsér, a.valley 
watered by a fine rivulet leading. from the base of 
the kotal, or pasa Hajikak, to Girdan Diwal and 
the valley of the Helmand. Mir Yezdanbaksh 
erected a new castle adjacent to, but on. the .op-» 
posite side of the. rivulet; the. walls he intended 
to raise to the height of twenty-five pakhsag, or 
about fifty feet, while their. breadth was’ eleven 
pakhsas, or about twenty-two feet. About fourteen 
pakhsas, or twenty-eight feat of. the height had 
been effected in 1832, The castle was rectangular, 
in common with other Hazara castles,-but much 
larger than they generally are, and. the. entrance 
was defended by towers, after the mode in yegue 
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at Kandahar. The walle and towers were™ per- 
forated with -apertares for the insertion of match- 
locks, which, although really weakening them, by 

+ their disposition and fegularity contributed to em- 
bellishment. In this castle the mir laid in large 
stores of lead and powder. Unteneble against a 
regular foree, and perhaps so even against ‘an “Af- 
ghin army, it might be considered impregnable in 
a war of GlGs, or of the tribes. Its site was ad- 
mirable, completely commanding the high wae 
which led immediately under its wall. 

Mir Yozdnbaksh had united himself by martiage 
to the Haskradehiefs of Deh Zanghi*and : Shékh 
Ali; but among the latter tribe, there being some . 
chiefs inimical t him, he marched against theth, 
and chastised tRem, as well as the several petty 
tribes in the vicinity of Ghorband” 

Among the Afghin’ khans who had been ser- 
viceable to Dost Mahomed Khan in his desigris 
upon KA&bal, was Taj M&homed Khan, Khaka, or 

» Haji Khan, as commonly called; on more than‘one 
secasion he had preserved him from being blinded, 
if not put to death, by his brother, Shir Dil Khan. 
Dost Méhomed Khén, on accession to power, in 
return for his services, bestowed upon him, in jaghir, 
the district of Bamian, with its dependencies, for 
the support of himself and troops, limited to three 
hundred and fifty cavalry. The Afghan influence, 
it may be noted, in the time of Shah Zeman, ex- 
tended to the Ami, or Oxus: at that period. how- 
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ever, it was considerably lessened by the wary and 
able conduct of the celebrated Killich Ali Beg of 
Balkh, and pending the convulsions in Afghanistin, 
subsequent to the blinding of Shih Zemén, was 
lost altogether. On the death of Killich Ali Beg, 
Balkh became a dependency on Bokhéra, his sons 
holding authority at Khélm. gnd Haibak, as vassals 
to Mir Méhomed Moréd Beg, the chief. of Kandiz, 
who seized the opportunity of extending his arms 
and influence, and became, what he now is, the 
most powerful Usbek prince south of: the. Amé; 
Bémian, with its contiguous districta,of Gandak, 
and Ak Robat to the north; Sirkiflar and Ji Fo- 
ladi to the west; Kald to the south, and Trak and 
Shibr to the east, only remained to the Afghans, . ; 
North of Ak Robat, now become the northern 
frontier. of the Afghans, and between it andthe 
acknowledged limits of Kindiz, are many, petty 
chieftains, Tajik and Tatar, who for many. years 
have availed thémselves of the disinolination.. of 
Mir Mahomed Moréd Beg to proyoke.a war with * 
the Afghans, and of the inability.of the latter to 
attack the chief of Kimdéz, to maintain a kind of 
independence, asserting, if pressed by the Afghfns, 
that they pay tribute to the Usbeks, and if incom- 
moded by the Usbeka, that they are tributaries to 
the Afghans; while, by making snnually small, pre- 
sents of horses. to both .parties, they: preserve. ap- 
pearances with each,. and their little cstates. from 
invasion. The principal. of .these are the Tajik 
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chiefs M4homed Ali Beg,. of Séghin, R&hmatiilah 
Beg, of K&hmerd, and NasrGlah Beg, of Ajer, with 
the Tatar chiefs, Sirdér Saiyad Méhomed Khan, 
Shah Peesand, Ferhad, &c. resident on the Dasht 
Saféd, 

Tn order that the events subsequently to be jelstad . 
may be more clearlyomprehended, it is necessary: 
to note that the first named of the Tajik chiefs, 
Mahomed Ali Beg, of Séghan, was a man of con- 
siderable political dexterity and military enterprize. 
With no other legitimate resources than a scanty 
revenue, derived from his small territory, and tlié 
baj, or duty letied from passing kéfiles;*he main- 
tained four hundred horse, which he subsisted by 
forays upon the Hazéra districts to the touth ‘and 
south-west of Séghan, carrying off men, women,‘and 
children, whom he sold to the Usheks. One year 
he had ventured to proceed to Déh: Zanghi, and 
had exacted the payment of a year’s milli, or: tri 
bute. It was natural that he should become-an 
object of dread and execration to the Hagdras, ahd 
he was, in fact, the Nimrod of those i ee mat 

“A mighty hunter, for his prey was man.” iss : 

So soon as Haji Khan obtained the government 
of Bamfan ‘his ‘attention, for several reasons; was 
directed to the extension of his influence ‘ih the 
direction of Tarkistin, and the possession of Béghin 
and Kaéhmerd he deemed essential to his designs; 
but as he was himself constrajned to be present 
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at KAbal, ho.was.obliged. to entrust. hia, affairs in 
those quarters to his nfibs, or deputies, whom 
Méhomed Ali. Beg ever found means to amuse.and 
to outwit, and the khan’s projects towards the close 
of 1882 had no farther advanced towards maturity 
than at the period of their conception. He was, 
or feigned to be, exceedingly incensed against Mé- 
homed Ali Beg. - ey at 

Bémiin being separated from the districts of 
Kabal by the whole breadth of BisGt, it is.evident 
that Mir Yezdanbaksh had the power: at. any time 
to cut off all communication between the two places, 
and even to overrun the former, if hostilely.inolined. 
Haji Khan, therefore, at an early period, sought to 
cultivate 8 good understanding. with :the..Hesara 
chief. The Afghin -khan, a. profound. master, in 
dissimulation, had hitherto contrived, in his public 
career to pasa himself off as a man of, yeracity, and 
of fidelity to any cause he espoused; and Although 
a few may have had. penetration sufficient fo qnes- 
tion his integrity, it is certain thes no. public cha 
racter in Afghanistan stood in so high or universal 
esteem. MSE! Pah 

Such favourable impressions of . his. charagter 
availed him in his attempt to attach the.Shias of 
Kabel to his party, and. in hig overtureg: to. Mir 
Yezdanbakeh, , He taught’ the former to, believe 
thet in any religious contest. they..jvould behold 
the most able of. Dost M&hqamed .Khin’s sirdars 
an ally under their, banners,.as in his public capa- 
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city he looked to the ‘equal-protection ‘of. all: classes 
of subjects, ‘whether Shias or Séinis, and the-pre- 
servation: of order; without: reference fo matters-of 
faith. He ‘taught the: latter to «believe, that ho 
might ‘seoure ‘a friend; ‘independently of any conside- 
rations’ as'to Dost M&homed Khan, and- pledged 
himself to frustrate dtiy evil’ designs of that chief, 
even at the risk of-being reputed in:rébelHon; -- The 
Shias of KAbal reiterated to: Mir Yezdanbaksh : the 
amicable sentiments of the Khan, and he #0:far 
consented to a mutual good understanding. as to 
pledge, on his part, that he would’ hold: Bémian - 
inviolate, and allow two soldiers of the. khén -to 
be stationed at certain castles in the line “of road 
from Sir Chishma to Kali, to provide for the 
wanta and convéniences of the khan's ‘people,-who 
might pass to and fro. 

The khan assigned Mir Yerdaénbakeh an annual 
allowance of one hundred kharwArs of wheat,’ Mir 
Baz Ali fifty kharwars of wheat, and chiefs: of 
inferior note smaller allowances of grain, from the 
produce of Bamian, sparing no means in his power 
to ingratiate himself into the gootwil: of tho 
Hazara chieftains. 

Tn 1880 HAji Khan, niituibad as ndéib in Bé- 
mian Réhimdéd Khan, his relative, a man of busi- 
ness, and personally brave. He had instructions 
to proceed to extremities with Mahomed Ali Beg, 
and in conformity thereto marched in the direction 
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that one or twe men were wounded: on either side, 
when he also was gained over by Mahomed Ali Beg, 
and returned tp Bamian, reporting to the khan at 
Kabal, as instructed by the Tajik chief, that it was 
necessary to secure Méhomed Ali Bog’s friendship, 
and to provide against the designs of Mir YendAn- 
baksh. Réhimddéd Khan had hitherto been. friendly 
to the mir; he now became an avowed enemy. 

It had long been a favourite object with Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, and one universally cherished by the 
Hazéras, to exterminate the chief of Séghan, in- 
famous from his frequent forays, and, for vindicating 
the sale of captives on plea of their being Shias and 
infidels. In pursuance of his intended measures,: 
Mir Yezddnbaksh had gained over to his interests 
the Tdtar chiefs of the Dasht Saféd, which, of. 
course, became known to Mahomed Ali Beg, who 
also in some manner had offended Mir Méhomed: 
Moréd Beg, of Kiinddz, and could not look to him 
for assistance, while he was at variance with his, 
neighbour Réhmatdlah Beg, of Kahmerd. He saw 
himself on the. eve of a contest with the Hagéras, 
to whom he had only his own feeble resources.to 
oppose ; and to rescue himself from impending de- 
struction he resolved, if possible, to court the Af 
ghans ; and now that he had secured Réhimdaéd Khan 
in his interests, his offer of services and. tender of 
submission were made with perfect sincerity, his 
only fear was that they would not be Si by 
Hai Khan. 
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Mir Yezdanbakeh on receiving intelligence of 
the arrangements made between Mahomed Ali Beg 
and Réhimdéd Kh&n, did not doubt, but: that the 
latter acted in conformity with instructions from 
K&bal, and; convinced that any league to which 
Mahomed Ali Beg was a party must prove in- 
jurious to his interests, instantly resolved on de- 
cisive measures. He ejected the soldiers of Haji. 
Khan stationed in the castles of Bistt, and with’ a 
considerable force marched into Kald, the Hazéra’ 
chief of which, Mir Zaffar, joined his standard. 
Thence he procgeded into Irak, the inhabitants of’ 
which he put ‘under heavy contributions. From: 
Trdk he marched into Shibr, and altke exacted’ 
large quantities of cattle, grain, and roghan; his 
ally Mir Zaffar here also obtained two thousand 
sheep. From Shibr the Hazéra chief passed by 
Trak into the valley of Bamiain, where the. several 
proprietors of castles either voluntarily repaired 
to his camp or were intimidated into submission. 
The most powerful of these was Alladéd Khan, 
Moghal, who occupied an ancient castle, now called 
Saiyadabdd, adjacent to the ruinous citadel of Ghil- 
ghileh. This man had ever set the governors of Ba- 
miin-at defiance, and now esponsed the cause of Mir 
VezdAnbaksh with alacrity. The whole of the castles 
of Bamiin were obedient to the mir, excepting the 
one in which the governor for Haji Khan resided, 
opposite the celebrated: -colossal statues. Therein 
he invested Réhimdad Khan, and imposed jirim, or 
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fines, at pleasure, on: the panel of ‘the district 
obnoxious to him, ; ‘ 

These. events happened in 1880. Bénin’ ap- 
peared on the point of being lost.to the Afghans, 
and the chief of Kabsl- became more than ever 
apprehensive of the ultimate designs of a powerful 
chief, who in attacking one of his provinces: made 
it manifest that he did not shrink from w contest 
with him. This year the Kabal chief wad aleo 
engaged in an expedition against Taghow, ‘to the.‘ 
north-east of Kabal, which prevented him fram giv- 
ing immediate attention to the affairs of Bémian: 
and Bist. Haji Khan accompanied him, and:had . 
no difficulty in agreeing with his chief: that it was °° 
necessary in some mode or other. to. circumvent; 
Mir Yezdanbaksh, a service which he crac abi to 
perform. ie 

As a remedy was necessary for the emergency 
of the moment, the dexterity of Haji Khén, who 
was particularly interested for the safety of ‘his ° 
jaghir, was exercised —his Shia friends were: put 
forward; and they induced Mir Yezdénbaksh: to 
cvacuate Bamiin. By their means he persiaded 
Mir Yezdanbaksh that Réhimdéd Khan had: acted: 
without orders; to confirm which he :appointed’- 
in his place another governor for Bémidn; he also 
sent a Kordn, by which he swore to forget what 
had past, and that he would not in any-manner: 
molest Mir Zaffar of Kal4, or any other..of the 
flazara and Tajik chieftains, his dependents. who 
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had sided with Mir. Yezdinbaksh ; and. he farther 
swore that he would personally extérminate .Mé- 
homed Ali Beg, or compel him to marnonte for 
mercy at the feet of the Hazdras. ‘ 

In 1881: Amir Méhomed Khén, as usual, on- 
tered Biadt to collect millia, and Haji Khan at the 
same period proceeded. there, having obtained an 
order on Amir Méhomed Khan for six thousand m- 
pees. This he readily obtained:from Dost Méhomed 
Khan, urging, inadvertence to his promises the 
preceding year of ensnaring Mir Yezdanbakesh, the 


propriety: of adopting preliminary measures. His: 


principal object waa, no-doubt, to examiné the-coux- - 


try; and while in it he comported himself with 
unsparing liberality and indulgence to the Hazéras ; 
and such manners and conduct so contrasting with 
the stern Severity and even cruelty of Amir Mé- 


homed, procured for him a very high character in 


the Hazérajat. Mir Yezdfnbakeh refused this 
season to attend the Afghin camp, and at the head: 


of two thousand horse marched, as he said, on - 


pilgrimage to the zidrat (shrine) of Hazrat Alt, at 
Band Amfr, or Band Berber, as generally called; 
seated a little north of Yek Auleng, and south-east 
not very distant from Séghén. Thither he went; 
but having settled his religious affairs, he applied 
his attention to his political ones, and marched ‘to the 


e 


valley of Séghan, where on two or three successive 


days he drew up his forces in order of battle, inviting 
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chief declining, . he decatnped and returned to 
Karzar. : is ; 

In the early part of 1832. H4ji Khan stood a 
candidate for the collection of the Bisat mallia for 
the year. From the transactions which had oc- 
curred at Bamian, it was clear that the province 
was in a precarious state of allegiance;. and the 
khan might reasonably enough represent: that it 
required no less authority than his own to reduce 
it to order, and to teach the several Hazara and 
Tajik chiefs that they were raiyate, or subjects of 
Kabal, and not allies or partisans of Mir Yerd4n- 
baksh. The destruction of that chief being also 
undoubtedly a secret condition, Dost Mahomed 
Khan appointed Haji Khan to the collection of the 
BisGt miallia, which was farmed to.him for forty 
thousand rupees; after the collection of which he 
was to proceed and settle the affairs of Baémiin. 
The Kabal chief engaged to furnish him with fifteen 
hundred horse, two guns, and an elephant, in addi- 
tion to his own quota of troops. 

Haji Khan’s whole attention was now directed 
to his preparations for the expedition into Bisiit 
and Bémian, He was assiduous in cultivating friend- 
ship with Mir Yezddnbaksh, and in inspiring him 
with confidence through the means principally of 
Khan Sherin Khan, the principal of the. JGanshirs 
at Kabal; he succeeded, the Mir promising to act 
in cordial co-operation with him—the annihilation 
of Mahomed Ali Beg being ever a leading tanic 
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in the negotiations. Haji Khan despatched no 
less than seven kal4m-millas, or oaths, upon the 
Koran at various times, as solemn vouchers for the 
sincerity of. higengagements, 

In the month of Mohoram (June) an event re hai 
pened at Kébal which tended greatly to confirm 
Mir Yezdanbaksh and’ the Shias of Kabal in their 
good opinions of H&ji Khan. A very smart. earth- 
quake occurred, which about an hour after was 
followed by a conflict between the Shias and Sinia 
at the city, in consequence of some Atchak Zai 
Afghans, neighbours of the Jdanshirs, interrupting 
the celebration, by the latter, of the commemoration, 
of the death of the sons of Ali, Some lives were: 
lost on the occasion, and on the intelligence reach- 
ing Haji Khan, who at the time was confined to 
his couch, he despatched the ever-ready Koran to 
Khan Sherin Khan, and swore himself prepared to 
stand by the Shias. He. probably expected: that 
the conflict: would become general, and’ that. the 
rude tribes of the Kohistan would hasten to defend 
the orthodox faith; but aware that’ the Shias, from 
their superior intelligence and union,- were likely 
ultimately to prevail over their more barbarous 
opponents, he feigned to espouse their cause, as 
their triumph, or the convulsion that would follew - 
would involve the: subversion of Dost Mahomed 
Khan’s authority, which was exactly what he wish- 
ed. It did not, however, happen so. ‘The Shas, 
indeed, manned the walls and -towers of their’ for. 
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tified residences. for some ‘daya but the combat was 
not renewed, and a truce being gained | for negotia- 
tion, Haji Khan, now recovered. from his disorder, 
was appointed vakil, or agent, on “pet of the Af- 
ghans, as the Nawab Jabér Khan was on part of ° 
the JGanshirs. The principal point to accommodate 
was the compensation for the blood that had been 
shed, the losa of which was chiefly on the Afghan 
side;. and Haji Khan favouring the JiAnsh{rs, 
matters were so contrived that the ‘affair, without 
being arranged, was suffered to die-away. 

It is time to observe that between Ait Khan 
and the chief of Kabal a mutual distrust Kad” ‘for 
some time existed. The latter, a man of great 
ability, is naturally suspicious ; and HlAjf Khan had 
become very influential and powerful, His _JAghtr 
was originally fixed: at 72,000 rupees p er (panum, 
Bamian being valued at 55,000 rupees ‘per’ annum, 
half the sayer, or transit-duties of Charikér’ in the 
KohistAn at 10,000 rupees per anuum ; Robit, near 
the, latter place, with villages. at Sir ‘Chighma | sind 
Loghar, completing the amount. T e Khin. derived 
from Bamian, as he assured m 006, ), Fupees 
per annum ; the half of the transi ttle 2 of Chi. 
rikdr also much: exceeded the sum fixed, ‘a8 did ‘the 
revenues. of all his villages. There can’ ‘be ‘Tittle : 
doubt but that at this time the Kha’ was ih 
= of a lékh and half of Tupee mi his j ie 

, valued at less than half the amount. ‘The 
wae of troops he should entertain was limited 
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to three hundred and fifty horse; he had in pay 
above seven hupdred, and, with foot ‘soldiers, he 
had certainly a thousand soldiers in his’ ser- 
vice. The khan was of the Khéka tribe of 
. Afghans, whose seats are in the hilly regions on 
the south-eastern confines of Afghanistan, where 
they are neighbours of the Baloches, He was 
entirely a soldier of fortune, and his great fame 
drew numbers of hia rude and destitute .country- 
men around him. These on their arrival at Kabal 
in their ragged felta and uncouth attire were a 
spéctacle to the inhabitants. The khan always 
sent such men to. Bémiin, where they were quar- 
tered upon the inhabitants, and progressively as 
he was able to provide, received clothes, “arma, and 
horses. To many he assigned lands; some formed 
villages; and, had his plans matured, BémiAn would 
have been colonized by Khaké Afghans. Such 
cireumstances may have been sufficient to attract 
the attention of Dost “Méhomed Khan, ‘whose 
vigilance and penetration they were not likely to 
escape; but the whole political deportment of Haji 
Khan was calculated to excite the mistrust ‘of & 
chief, in whose character jealousy is a principal 
ingredient. He had induced Dost Mahomed Khan 
to despatch his brother, Déond Mahomed KhAw 
on a mission to Lahore; it was whispered’ to’ Dost 
Mahomed Khan, that the envoy had rather farther. 
ed his brother's objects than those of hie miseléh 
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KhAn’s suspicions were excited. Haji: Khan more- 
over, maintained a regular’ correspondence with 
foreign princes, as those-of Balochistan and Sind, 
while his intrigues and connexions with the ‘va- 
rious ghinds, or factions in Kabal were notorious, 
under whatever colour he might represent them, or 
seek to excuse them to Dost Mahomed Khan. 

In the summer of this year (1832) Diwan Atmar, 
the Hindd minister, and confidant of Mir Méhomed 
Mord Beg of Ktindtiz, arrived, on a mission at Ka. 
bal. The Uzbek chieftain, sufficiently rude and bar- 
barous, is, nevertheless, the most able and energetic 
ruler in Tarkist4n, and is strongly suspected to re- 
gret that no opportunity presente itself to’ allow hia 
interfererice in the affairs of KAbal. As it is, he has 

_no party there; and-the Diwdn’s object was gene- 
rally supposed to be for the purpose of forming one, 
and making a political reconnoisance. His. avowed 
purpose was to conclude a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Dost Mahomed Khan, and to unite by 
a family alliance the rulers of Kabal and Kéndéz. 
Dost Mahomed KhAn, remarkably shrewd, politely 
declined any kind of treaty or alliance. Among 
his nobles who reprobated a connexion with the 
Uzbeks, no one was so prominent as Haji Khan. 
Yet, from subsequent events, there is every pro- 
bability that the kh4n formed an- intimate ‘con- 
nexion himself with the Diwan; and while. in the 
darbér he contended with so much vehemence 
against Mahomed Moréd Beg, he privately, through 
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the Diw&n, pledged himself to advance his views in 
another and more effectual way. 

Whatever may have passed was probably igova 
to Dost Méhomed Khan, and he possibly repented 
having appointed Haji Khan to the collection of 
the Bisit mallis. To annul the-appointment would 
have been ungracious and irritating, and therefore 
he contemplated to seize the kham—in his. estima- 
tion too powerful for a subject, and become dan- 
gerous,—and at once remove -all uneasiness and 
apprehension, But the Kabal chief could. more 
readily conceiva than execute so decisive a mea. 
sure; and while his irresolution continued, his in- 
tentions became known, and that Haji Khan wes 
selected for a victim became the current ‘chit-chat 
of the day. The chief's irresolution, thé publicity » 
of his design, and the new turn of ideas occasioned 
by the accounts about this time received of Shah 
Sdjih’s projects, conduced to the safety of Haji 
Khan; and hia chief, unwillingly, but. without help, 
aJlowed him to depart from Kébal; but to cripple 
him in his operations as much as possible, instead 
of fifteen hundred cavalry, originally arranged to 
have been furnished him, about three hundred were 
commissioned for the service of ‘Bisit. : i 

Haji Khan had expended above 12,000 rupees in 
the purchase of Kashmirian and British manufac: 
tured shils, linghis, and dresses of descriptions: to 
be distributed as khelets.. He- had. originally: in- 
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tended to have left the city. in the month of Safar, 
as before noted, but he did not take his.departure 
until the month of Rabbi-as-Sani, when he, encamp- 
ed at Aliabad, about a coss distant; here he halted 
some days, and shifted his quarters to Killa Kazi, 
where a second halt‘of some days aecurred; thence 
he finally marched for Bisdt by the valley. of Jelléz 
and Sir Chishma. The motive assigned for these 
delays, was the prudence of allowing time for. the 
Hazaras to collect their harvests, that there might 
be a certainty of provender for the horses of the 
army. The real cause was the difficulty the khin 
found to raise funds to enable him, to put his,trogps 
in motion, Tho khin was accompanied in his ex- 
pedition by two of his wives, the most favoured; a 

circumstance by his admirers imputed to his fear- 
less spirit. 

At Sir Chishma the khan summoned Mtr Yer 
danbaksh to meet him on the frontier of Bisit, who 
returned for answer that he would first. deliver over 
the tribute due immediately from himself, ag  progf 
of his fidelity and‘ good faith, and next wait upon 
the khan. The khan therefore crossed the kotal 
Honai, and by short stages passing the plain of 
Yart, arrived at Girdan Diwal in the yalley of. 
the Helmand. By this time Mir Yezdanbaksh had 
made over the tribute from Bisit dependent..gpon 
him, which in former years had given Amir Mého- 
med Khan so much trouble, and-had taken so much 
time to collect, and advanced to an interview with 


HAJT KHAN'S INTENTIONS. “Bal 
the khan.” This ‘took ‘place on the crest of ‘a small 
cminenee ‘ealled thé Kotal Girdan Diwal, “The Ha- 
wAra chief halted in line his foree of fifteen hundred 
cavalry, and advanced alone. Haji Khan did the 
same, and“in presence of the two forces’ the mir 
and khan‘met and embraced each other. Mir Yez- 
danbaksh affirmed, that he should consider the'khan’s 
onémies as’ his own, whether Hazdtas, Uzbeka, ‘or 
others,:-nd asked only one favour, that in the day 
of battlé'‘he tight be placed in front, This meat. 
ing was éucceeded by a renewal of oaths ; and’ Haji 
Khan affianced one of ‘his infant sons to an ‘infaht 
daughter of Mir Yezdanbaksh. Nothing could be 
more auspicious than the commencement” of this 
expedition ; satisfaction and confiderice werd "géite- 
ral, and the anited Afghan and Hagéra'antly moved 
wong the banks of the Helmand; the Hazéra chief, 
vieing with each other in delivering. their tribute, 








in emulous imitation of their superid? wr,’ whe dt 
tended at once to prevent any evasion gnd’ to” pro- 
vide for the entertainment of his guest the khan. 
With the knowledge of subsequent events, it fa 
impossible to decide what the* real intentions “of 
Haji Khan were on quitting Kabal; althougl ‘it 
may be conjectured that he had determined, if pos- 
sible, not to return there. He knew that‘ he had 


. ‘ 5 


become an object of suspicion to the Amir, andh 
knew that no Afghan’ spares evén'a supposed & 
my, if he possess the” power to destroy htm. Hs 
may have considered it possible, with the ailli. 
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ance of Mir Yezdanbeksh, to have maintained. him- 
self independently at Bamian; or, if he preferred a 
connexion with the Uzbeks, he had paved the way. 
for it by his intercourse with Diwin Atmar.. The 
possible appearance of Shih Siijah in the field,. if 
other chances failed, would give him an opportu-. 
nity, in possession of Bamian and commanding tha 
resources of Bisfit, of rendering the Shah an. im- 
portant service, and of enhancing his claims in the 
distribution of favour, which would follow his re- 
accession to sovereignty. Like every Afghan, how- 
ever, he was essentially the child of circumstances : 
his grand object. waa to preserve himeelf, and, if:pos, 
sible, at the same time to signalize himself; but his 
ability, great as it was, like that.of all, Afghans, 
while it bufficed to enable him to accommodate him- 
self to and profit by circumstances, was not adequate 
to enable him to direct and command. them, .j:.. .., 
Haji Khan at this time had four brothers; gne, 
Gal Méhomed Khan, was resident at Toba, in the 
Khaka country; two, Daoud Méhomed Khén, and 
Khan Mahomed Khan, were in the service of Amir 
Mahomed Khan, at Ghazni; and the fourth, Dost 
Mfhomed Khan, was attached personally to Haji 
Khan, and accompanied him. The two brothers 
from Ghazni, it was arranged, should join his camp 
in Bisit with ‘their followers; and, as a strong 
confirmation that he had little idea of returning 
to KAbal, he had invited Gil Méhomed Khan to 
repair from Toba to Bamian, with as. large a body 
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of hissountrymen ‘as -he ‘might be able’ ‘to: raise. 
The three :first-riamed “were all able’ and “gallant 
leaders ; Dost: Maéhomed-Khan ‘was less assuming. 
Having conducted. the Khén to the’ banks ‘of 
the Helmand, with” his ‘Hazéra auxiliaries, from 
whence“he wrote to mé, the narrative may turn 
to the ‘detail of our progress to join him, and of 
the incidents which’ afterwards fell out; we should 
note, however, that after the first meeting’ with 
Mir Vezdanbaksh at Girdan Diwal, some two thow: 
sand Hazara infantry were despatchéd to act in 
conjunction with the Khan's troops ‘at Banifan; 
in the reduction of Séghan, the country of Mého- 
med Ali Beg; and, in justice perhaps to-ourselvés; 
it may be premised, that at the time’ we Ware 
perfectly" unaequainted: with the Khan's” politidal 
views ‘and {deas, and proceeded to his camp ‘with 
no other object than of examining, under ‘favours 
able circumstances, the antiquities of Bénin.’ 
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Beta joined. by Sirkerder..Kambar -and. big, ser, 
vant, our party-of four persons loft. the Balla. Hider 
by the Dorwass Negra. Khaneyand,by the : 
of, Chéndol : passed the. defile, called. ; 
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Deveren—ani appellation now forgotten—into the 
plain of Chahardéb, at this season beautifully sprin- 
kled with fields of maswak, or safflower, the plant 
being charged with its fine orange-coloured blos- 
soms. We passed Killa K4zi, and by night reached 
Arghandi, where’ we took wp quarters at a magjit 
contiguous to one of the castles, intending there 
to: have passed the night, when the inhabitants: of 
the castle entreated us to lodge within their walls 
asserting, they had enemies, who might assassinate 
us in the night, for the. purpose of throwing the 
opprobrium and consequences of the crime *npon * 
them. As this mode ‘of effecting the disgrace and 
ruin of enemies is common among Afghins, we 
complied, and entered the castle. 

In our road from Arghandi we met 8 ftimérous 
cavaleade of men, children, camels, horses, asses, 
bullocks, and flocks of sheep, which. proved tobe. 
the Afghan pastoral tribe’ of Hassan Khél, with 
their property, in progress from their summer rési- 
dencos in the Hazfrajat to the more genial dis~ 
tricts of Laghmin. About a mile from Arghandi 
we followed'a ravine, which led to the base of — 
pass called Kotal Khak Saféd ‘(white earth). 
pass was neither long nor difficult, and oe 
us on an extensive: table-space, in which we found 
an abandoned watch-tower, and springs of water in 
two or three spots. The descent from this table- 
space was gradual, and brought us into the: beavs 
tiful valley of Zémani, Jelléz, and Sir Chishma; 


speckled with castles,’ ‘villages; atid gardetts, Mrough 
which flowed a fine stréani “of water, riding at Sir 
Chishma. The road we followed ‘traded the eastern 
side of the valley, and successively pdssing the’ xi4- 
rat of Khwoja Is, distinguished “by a grove of 
trees, and the villages Zébudak ‘and Zémant lett 
of the stream, we arrived at a splendid grove of 
chanar, or plane-trees, with the village ~ of -Felléz 
immediately to the right of the road. :‘Jellés-has 
an ancient appearance; may contain seme‘ ‘eighty 
houses, and hea two or three Hindi’ dokandérs, 
or shopkeepers. It is said to be twelve feribi 
cosses from Kéfbal, or twenty-seven ‘ands *half 
miles. From Jelléz the valley has the name‘tof 
Tirkhana; at‘a castle in which, thhabited ‘by Ha- 
ziras, we took up quarters for ‘the ‘night: "-This 
march was a very agreeable one, from the’ génevally 
romantic and fine scenery. The villages and caétles, 
usually constructed of stones; had: inviiriably ‘their 
stock of winter provender piled upon the ‘flat rodfs 
of their houses; the various substarices, such as 
grass, clover, &c,, being arranged in’ distinct: layers, 
recognizable by their various hues of brown; pale, 
or dark green. Among-therfi were: interposed layers 
of a vivid red colour, which were found; “on inquiry, 
to be composed ‘of the dried leaves of the rhubarb 
plant, collected by the peasants’ from: the’ nelgh- 
bouring hills, and made ‘te contribute: to’ the’ sus- 
tenance of their cattle during winter. The ope- 
rative cultivators of the soil were invariably Hazdras. 
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The villages. are inhabited: .by mixed Afghins and 
Tajike. Fhe distajot. of. Zébudék is. entirely occu- 
pied by the Afghan tribe.of Ristam Khél. . Wheat, 
grown throughout the valley, is. proverbially esteem- 
ed, andthe lands, watered by the river, yield large 
quantities of shali,,or rice. .At. this castle, in the 
evening, 9. terrible hubbnb ensued, which we found 
occasioned. by my man Yusef, who was a chillam- 
kash,..or: tobacco smoker; he needed the chillam, 
or apparatus for smoking, and. maltreated the Ha- 
zhras for not producing what they had not to pro- 
duce. .The Hazaras made common cause, and the 
Sirkerder and myself had not. only difficulty to 
appease the tumult, but were ourselves very nearly 
ejected forcibly from the castle. The uncompro- 
mising.chillamekagh, however, triumphed, for, o 
castle... fry i: 
In the morning, crossing.the stream, we traced 
the western portion of the valley of Tirkhana, which 
contains several castles and small hamlets, These 
have always, as indeed is general throughout. A fghiin- 
istén, neat masjits without them, serving at once 
as places for devotion and for the accommodation 
of the stranger: numerous water amills were seated 
on the stream: Where Tirkhang terminates the 
stream flows. through a narrow defile,. or, tanghi, 
and the spat is, romantic; on the roeks.to the ~ 
right is perched .an ancient tower. The, defile 
passed, .we enter the valley called. Sir Chishma, 
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which in, its, expapge gomprises zmany..casties: and: 
hamlets. A spring at the north of the.walé:ia-egnsi 

dered the squroe. of the :rivey,.wheneg the: nafre: 
applied to the district, ; In. it. laji Khan, helds 
some lands, and a caatlg,,called Jai Folédi: 3... 

At the head of _theyxalley,, where. is seated .a,- 
village on an eminence, we inclined, :to: the. west,:- 
having on our right .9, “rivulet flowing in a,qdeep: 
ravine, and on our left high undulating groynds, 
among which were Anterspersed.-a few castles’ and . 
some cultivation. The last of thege castles,:-withi « 
two contiguous ones, is the property. of;Jemaeli., 
Khan, Mervi, mirokar, or master of hoxse.to Dosti. 
Mahomed Khan. About half a mile:hence tha. 
valley winds to the north, and leads into--Honai, : 
at the commencement of which is the bandgome:’ 
edstle of Mastapha Khan, son of Yiigef Khan: Shivs., 
Anghir. ., A fine rivulet flows down Henaj;; ascends. 
ing which, we reach two or three. castles : with: 
contiguous hamleteéf’ the latter . being - now called. 
kishlaks, belonging to Zélfakdér, Khénj:. a consi 
siderable land proprietor, also.a merchant, tredfick-: 
ing with Déh Zanghi. At, this. point-the.istroam:, 
turng a water-mill. Proceeding up. the .-valley,i: 
which widens, the remains of walls and parapets are}: 
observed on the adjacent eminences.. These might... 
be supposed to represent old. castles,, Rut now that. 
we are hetter acquainted with such rpins,.we.con- ~ 
jecture them to denote the- -burial-places of the old. 
inhabitants of the country. Clearing this extended: 
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spate, -the::valtey: again contracts’ until “we reagh : 
thir “base! 6f the ‘pass, ‘or Kotal of Honai. A’ tittle" 
whilé ‘after leaving Sir+Chishma'I was overtaken” 
by an Afgh&h horgeman, who informed me that’ he® 
was sent by Shah Abbés’ Khan, mirfikor’ to’ Haji” 
Khan; to acquaint me that he was behind, with . 
three camels laden with provisions and articles of™ 
clothing, which ‘he was escorting to the camp, dhd’ 
he hoped that I would halt for him, that we might 
join the khan together, who would be pleased with 
him’‘for having paid me attention. I knew’ nothing’ 
of the-mirakor, but on reaching a small patch of ~ 
chaman, or pasture, the sirkerder and myself agreed — 
to wait for him, and allowing our horses to grazé, we ‘ 
threw ourselves on the ground until he reached us.’ 
He did’ so in due’ time, when we mounted arid, 
pushed on, leaving the camels to follow at their 
leisure. On reaching the base of the kotal we 
found: a party of Hazaras, endeavouring to vided 
karij, or duty, from a small ate-kAfila, carrying’ 
fruit and coarse calicoes to the camip. The men of” 
the: kafila disputed payment on the plea of being 
camp-followers and privileged persons; and the’ 
Hazéras weré about to employ force to‘obtain™ what 
they: asserted’ to be their due. ‘Their party” con-'* 
sisted of two very personable youths mounted, who 
callwd themselves. saiyads, and five or six thateh-" 
lock-men on foot. The youths observed, that’ on our” 
account, they would not now use compulsion, but: 
that:-their claims were just. They’ were satisfied 
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with ‘afew: burichesof grapes; and Shah Abbas 
cautiondd’ them “not to -interfere withthe khan’s 
camels in‘ the rear. Commencing the-aacent.of the 
kotal, we fell in with Mir Ali Khan, Hazéra,:and 
nézir, or steward to Mir Yezdanbaksh, proceeding 
on business to Kabal. We gave him a few bunches 
of grapes procured from the kffila, and he gave 
us a nishdn or token, by employing which we might 
secure a courteous reception at a castle in Kirgha, 
where he recommended us to pass the night. The 
kotal was not difficult, but consisted of alternate 
ascents and descents; and in the hollows were al- 
-ways email rivulets, fringed with margins of chaman. 
On the crest of the kotal, where is a large table 
expanse, were the ruined walls of a small square 
‘enclosure, under which were sitting two or three 
Hazéra chokidars, or collectors. of duty. They 
claimed duty from the ass-kéfila, and on ‘being re- 
fused, threatened to chapow (plunder) it, but were 
-sstisfied with a few bunches of grapes and a small 
-quantity of tobacco. We remained here until the 
- camels joined. The road divides into two branches, 
one to the right, the high road to Bamiin by 
:Yuirt and Karzar, the other leading to the. front, 
which we followed. We had now entered upon 
a country indeed dreary and bleak, but abounding 
with rivulets, and in which every spot on its irre- 
gular surface at all capable was appropriated to 
* oultivation; castles were occasionally seen in nooks 
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the: toads We soon reached’ Kirght, where’ we 
found three castles belonging to Mir Yezdanbaksh 
and his brother, Mir Méhomed Shah. - We had in- 
tended to: have halted at the farthest in. situation 
of the-three dastles; but the people asserted their 
inability to provide us and our cattle with supplies.’ 
Notwithstanding the outrageous behaviour of Shah 
Abbés, they were firm in refusing us accommoda- 
tion; Hut advised us. to proceed to a castle. behind, 
seated on a rise, belonging to Mir M4homed Sh&h, 
where, although the mir was at K&bal, the: mir- 
zédis his sons were’ present, and we should find 
everything we needed. We accordingly went there, 
-and' the young mirs accepted the nishan of the 
nézir; ahd“were:polite:enough to say, that without 
it they would have entertained our party on:my 
account. A carpet was immediately. spread without 
-the castle, and a-chillam produced. Here we: found 
four Afghin horsemen, who asserted they hada 
barat, or written order, for their entertainment that 
night, but refusing to show it, were denied recep- 
tion. -Much foul language was uttered by the Af- 
ghans, and it growing nearly darky.two, the most 
‘violent, drew their’ swords, vowing they would ob- 
“tain by foree what was refused to civility, The 
Hazaras. took up: stones, begging us to remain 
quietly in our seats, as we had nothing to:do!with 
the affair. Matters did not proceed to extremities. 
The Afghans, finding their menaces ineffectual, werd 
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elsewhere, lavishing terms of abuse, and reviling Mir 
Yezdanbaksh as a sag, or dog. A large’ flock of 
sheep now appeared in sight, which proved to be 
in charge of these men; on which ‘the young mirs 
called for their jisils, or guns, and with four or five 
armed attendants, hastened to protect their stand- 
ing crops of wheat from being devoured. In the 
course of this day’s march we had met many large 
flocks of sheep, on their road to Kabal, being por- 
tions of the tribute of Bisit, made over to awdleh- 
dars, or persons holding awalehs, or orders, from 
Dost Méhomed Kh4n. To ourselves every atten 
tion was paid, and a sheep was set before «is as 
peshkash (a present), which we would fain have 
declined, but it was pressed upon us, and a huge 
vessel of a composite metal, called chodan, was 
provided, in which to cook it, with abundarice of 
chelmer for fuel. Cakes were prepafed, of a mix- 
ture of mishting, or pea and barley-flour. TI was 
undoubtedly an object of curiosity, and even the 
female ‘infants, beautiful in features, were brought 
to see what they had never seen before, a Feringh{; 
but the modesty of the mirzdas prevented’ them 
from asking me a single question. The night here 
was very cold, and in the morning the rivulet was 
slightly iced over. Kirgha is south of KArzar. 
Bade adieu to our hospitable friends at Kirghit; 
and crossing a rivulet, made a slight“ascent, which 
brought us to the commencement of a ‘fine level 
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a few. qastles;,and we had-a, magnificent, view,.of 
Koh Béba to the north-west. The road was ox- 
cellent. At some distance to our, right we had the 
river. Helmand, flowing in a deep valley, and 
between, thé river and the skirts of Koh. Babé was 
the district Ferai Kholm, abounding in castles and 
cultivated land, but without a tree. On either side 
of the,road we were following were also many cas-~ 
tles, and the soil was generally under cultivation 
—-several, vast, heaps of stones occurred on..the 
road side, and occasionally graves,.and hurial-places. 
We halted awhile at a castle on this plain, that 
the camels might appear. I asked the old men, 
if Koh Baba was accessible, and was told that the 
summit might. .be reached. in one day, by persons, 
who were “niat sf,” -or pure-in , heart, ,. but those 
who were not might ramble many days, or even be 
unable to gain it. This mountain is remarkable, . 
for, its abrupt, needle-shaped pinnacles, and stands 
a singular spectacle, from its contrast with the sur- 
rounding hills. Having traversed the plain, we 
had low hills to our left, while to our right was the 
Helmand, flowing beneath us, through a space ,of 
chaman; its banks fringed with rose-bushes and 
osiers. In so inviting a spot, we descended from . 
the road, and refreshed ourselves awhile. Although, 
the cold. was so severe by night the sun was payer- 
ful, by day, so much~so that while. halting, here 
I was glad to sit in the shade of contiguous rocks. $ 
Hence a short distance hroancht ne tn Ghawsh BRhal 
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(the deep’ glen). Here were two castles on the op-- 
posite bank of the Helmand, over which a rustic 
bridge was.thrown; the castles were also seated on 
the opposite sides of a ravine, down which from 
the north a considerable rivulet flowed, and here 
joined the Helmand. This river also receives at 
Ghowch Khol the waters of another rivulet, Ab 
Dilawer (the high spirited water), so called from 
its never being ice-bound. Ab Dildwer flows from’ 
the south-west. Our road probably led straight - 
on along the banks of the Helmand, but, for the 
convenience of our camels, we followed the valley, 
down which flowed Ab Diléwer. It was of consi- 
derable length, and although Without dwellings, 
there was much cultivated land in it. The rivulet 
rises at its upper extrémity, and from its ‘source 
a portion of its water is diverted into a ‘channel, 
or rural aqueduct, carried along ‘the’ hifld' to the 
left, throughout the whole extent of the’ valléy. 
The aqueduct is supported by a parapet of stones, 
sufficiently regular in construction to produce a 
pleasing ‘and’ pictiresque ‘ appearance. * A't the head 
of the valley is a kotal, or pass, the’ deseant “of 
which is considerable. Here a large’ téck," with 
a eavity therein, occurs, called Sang Sérfikht (the 
perforated rock), from which, we believe, this pass 
is called Kotal Sang Sirakhi. At the ‘basé’ of 
this pass we found, as usual, a. rivulet, and on the 
right a castle, where we-halted until the camels 
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gular, but, low ascents and descents, we reached a. 
castle, at the opening of the extensive. plain Bad. 
Assiéh, where we resolved to pass the night. Above. 
us to the right, at a trifling distance, was another. . 
castle, and to the left on the opposite side of the 
valley was a small kishlak ; beyond whicb, in a shel- 
tered recess.of the hills, was a cheerful grove of trees, 
now rare objects, denoting a zidrat of Hazrat Alj; 
or, a8 called, Hazrat Shih Mirdin. The Hazéras, 
of the ‘castle at which we had halted were unvill- 
ing to furnish us with supplies, alleging that the 
sirsit they had contributed to the army had ex- 
hausted their means. Shah Abbés would not ad- 
mit excuses, and was liberal in the discipline of the 
whip, and but that I deprecated in strong terms, 
violence, I presume a curious scene of insolence 
on the one side, and resistance on the other would 
have followed. I wished to have proceeded to a 
castle a little lower down in the plain, where, J, 
learned, Mir Ali Khan Kird was fixed, with thirty 
horsemen, but the Sirkerder did not appear con- 
senting. ‘J, however, insisted that nothing on my 
account should be taken from the Hazdras farci- 
bly,,or even gratuitously, and flour was given to 
them, which’ they cheerfully engaged to prepare 
into bread. These people had now consented ta 
farnish chaff and barley for the cattle, but Wished 
to divide the charge of our. entertainment with 
their neighbours in the castle and kishlak. These 
refused, those, of the castle tellingthem to take 
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charge of their.own guests; adding, that if the 
whole party had originally taken up quarters with 
them they would willingly have provided every- 


- , thing needful. Contention now arose among the 


Hazéras themselves; stones were taken up} and 
Shih Abbés and his companions were. obliged to 
draw swords to terminate the strife. Night was 
now drawing on, and neither chaff nor barley was 
forthcoming. Shah Abbés told me that the quar- 
rel among the Hazaras had been a feint, to shufile 
giving anything, and that I had spoiled all his ar- 
. rangements by forbidding violence ; that’ with Ha- 
zaras it was necessary to employ kicks and cuffs. 
Chaff was at, last brought;. but information given 
that the Rish Saféd (white bearded old man), who 
had undertaken to provide barley, had ran away 
and seereted himself in the upper castle. On this, 
Shah Abbas lost patience, and sent his companions, 
armed, to secure him, They went, and after some 
scuffling, in which a few stones were thrown by the 
Hazdras, they succeeded in bringing away the. old 
gentleman, and another fellow, who had been pro- 
minent in opposing them. Sh&h Abbas. ordered 
them to be bound, and would have flogged both. 
I was enabled to save the old man from disgrace, 
but was compelled to abandon the younger one to 
his fate. The Hazaras now betook themselves to 
supplication; the old and young women of the cas- 
tle assailed the Afghans with cries of sorrow, and 
entreaties to unbind the men, Barley was. pro- 
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duced, and their prayers ‘were granted.” A sheep 
was also offered, as peshkash, which Shah Abibés 
disdainfully rejected, threatening the people of the 
castle witheall the vengeance of Haji Khan and Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, for their inhospitality. The “bread, 
prepared with our own flour, was now ‘brought, and 
with ‘cheese, also our own property, we made our 
supper. : 
Shah Abbés and his companions had some KAbal- 
baked cakes on which they regaled. The Hazaras 
however prepared for the party cakes of pea and 
barley-flour, and brought them, with large bowls of 
boiled milk. Their hospitable offices were indig- 
nantly refused by Shah Abbas, nor could all their 
entreaties, their expressions of contrition, and their 


kissing of hands and feet; induce him to partake of - 


the provided fare. It was ridiculous enough to be- 
hold five hungry Afgh4ns refusing to satisfy their 
appetites; but the fact was, they were now employ- 
ing stratagem. A sheep had been exhibited, and 
although in the first instance scornfully rejected, it 
was not intended that it should escape slaughter. 
On this account, therefore, they persisted in not ac- . 
cepting the cakes and milk, and laid themselves 
down to sleep, execrating the HazAras as inhospi- 
table infidels. i: : 
By times’ in the morning we made signals of 
motion, when the’ Hazfras of the castle ‘besought 
us to partake of an entertainment first. The straz 
tagem of the Afghdns had succeeded: an‘ ‘entire 
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sheep had been roasted during the night.. Afghan 
delicacy was again amusing; it was not until they 
had:wearied the Hazéras,.in supplication, weeping 
and: kissing their feet, that they consented, 88 2 
matter of especial favour, to sit down to a magni- 
ficent breakfast of a fine hot roasted sheep, bowls 
of moss, or curds, and warm bread-cakes. T par- 
took of the banquet; but on its conclusion inquired 
for the master of the sheep that had been slain, 
and presented him with its value in money, which 
he gratefully accepted; after which, my nag being 
saddled, I mounted and departed, receiving the be- 
nedictions of the people of the castle. : Sirkerder 
Kamber remained until Shah Abbd4s-started, as the 
latter wished, and would otherwise have taken the 
money from the Hazéras. We crossed the north- 
ern extremity of the plain Bad Assiéh, the soil 
of irregular surface, bleak and uncultivated, the 
castles with the appropriated soil lying at some 
distance to our left. On leaving the dusht we 
reached a spot of chaman, where, with Shah 
Abbas, who had previously joined, we halted until 
the camels appeared. Shah Abbés commenced dig- 
ging up the roots of 2 small bulbous-plant, which, 
he said, yielded ardn tita. This is a medicine of 
high price, and of high repute for diseases of the eye. 
Its qualities are decidedly stimulant, and as it is 
indiscriminately applied, its use must be in many 
cases improper. I afterwards found this medicine 
was one of the articles particularly inquired for by 
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the people of the camp in the Hazérajat. It is sold 
in small pieces, of a dark ‘brown colour, and would 
appear to be the inspissated juice of some bulbous 
plant, if Shah Abbas was right, of some spepies 
of colchicum possibly. -From this spot Shah Abbas 
and his companion took the lead of us; and when 
we followed, we came to a point where the road 
divided into two branches, both passing over as- 
cents; the road to our right was evidently the 
principal one, but it was as evident that Shah 
Abbas had taken the other, the impression of his 
horses’ hoofs being visible; we therefore followed 
it, altliough convinced we were in etror, and were 
fearful that our servants and camels might be. be. 
wildered. We passed a slight ascent, which brought 
us into a narrow valley of some length, with a fine 
rivulet, which, at the mouth of the valley, or just 
before it opens into another and larger, disappears 
suddenly. In the larger valley was a still more 
considerable rivulet, with a variety of springs, ex- 
cellent chaman, and patches -of cultivated soil. 
Shah Abbas was not to be found, and we rested 
here, determined to await the arrival of our ger- 
vants. These at length arrived. We were in. a 
dilemma, being conscious that we had lost the right 
road, and there was no castle in sight where we 
might obtain information. A flock of sheep came 
down the valley, but. the shepherd as soon: as he 
saw us, abandoned his charge and fled: over. the 
hills. The Sirkerder mounted and pursued him, 
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and although he aid not overtake the fugitive, he 
ascertained. on gaining the heights that. a castle, with 
a few trees, was at some distance. “Shah Abbas and 
his companion had now joined us. - They had pro- 
ceeded far down the valley, but finding no person 0 ‘or 
habitation, had wandered in doubt. Shah Abbas 
started for the castle discovered by the Sirkerder; on 
his return, from the information obtained, our party 
moved down the valley awhile, and then ascending 
the heights to our left, crossed over an undulating 
country, and gained a spacious valley, in which were 
several castles, much cultivated land, and fine plota 
of chaman, with a fair rivulet flowing tlirough it. 
Three or four brood mares, and two or. three foals 
were grazing, indications of the prosperity of the 
inhabitants, and we found that the castles belonged 
to the Vakil Shaffi and his ilés. We were now 
directed into a well-defined road, which led us into 
an extensive plain, bounded to the right by low 
hills of a white porcelain clay, of which the few 
castles dispersed over the surface were constructed, 
giving them a peculiar appearance. .Two or three 
of these were in ruins, having been destroyed the 
preceding year by Amir Méhomed Khan. Tra- 
versing this pldin, we passed through a burial- 
ground, where on the right of the road was an 
immense grave from twenty to _twenty-five yards 
in length. This, of course, was @ ‘aiarat; and, like 
everything wonderful among the Hazaras, was as- - 
eribed to Hazrat Shah Mirdén. Shah Abbas and 
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his companion had again preceded us, and wé ‘camé 
up with them lying before a castle, in‘ which were 
only women, who through fear had fastened the 
entrance. We found that the Afghans had en- 
deavoured to | break open the door with stones, 
under pretence of procuring a chillam and fre. 
Sirkerder Kamber succeeded by fair language in 
inducing the women, who stood on the ramparts of 
one of the towers, to lower down the indispensable 
chillam and fire. These women, on our inquiries 
as to the situation of the camp, in their anxiety 
to get rid of us, or through ignorance, directed 
us wrongly, and we went on until, passing many 
successive and considerable elevations, we made a 
valley with two or three castles, whence, being 
made sensible of our error, we turned to our right, 
and at no great distance descried from the heights 
the Afghan camp on the banks of the Helmand, 
which we joined, it being still day. 

My arrival was notified to the khan, who imme- 
diately sent for me and the Sirkerder He was 
profuse in expressions of satisfaction at seeing me, 
and said that when at KAbal, from the pressure of 
his affairs, he was prevented from showing me the 
attentions he wished; now we should be constant 
companions. He added, if I wished to ‘proceed di- 
rectly to Baémian he would provide attendants, but 
he had rather I should postpone the visit for a few 
days, until the affairs of Bisit were arranged, when 
we should all go together. To this I assented. 
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After ‘being regaled with grapes and melons, now 
articles of luxury to us, we took leave. A quarter 
of a large tent, appropriated t6 the Sandék Khana 
establishment, was assigned for my quarters, and 
Sirkerder Kamber, who shared it with me, was 
directed to attend to me in particular,’ as were 
generally all the péshkidmats, or servants of the 
household. A second quarter of this tent was oc- 
cupied by Akhand Iddaitélah and his son, the first 
tabib, or physician to the khan, a venerable Rish 
Saféd, or white-bearded old gentleman; the son, 
a stuttering youth, attar bashi, or apothecary. 
They had two or three enormous boxes, contain- 
ing a various collection of sanative drdgs and sim- 
ples. The other half of the tent was occupied 
by the two sanddkdars, persons in charge of the 
chests, two khaiydts, or tailors, and Saiyad Abdd- 
lah and his son, who called themselves the khan’s 
pirkhanas, or spiritual guides. The old saiyad 
was an ignorant and intolerant bigot, who agreed 
‘badly with Sirkerder Kamber, who was not per- 
haps altogether orthodox in his opinions, and had 
no particular reverence for saiyads in general, and 
none for Saiyad Abdiélah. The latter, therefore, 
was wont to fulminate his curses ‘and to revile 
. the Sirkerder as a kAfr, or infidel, who in return 
charged the holy man with imposture. The sous 
saiyad was a meek inoffensive youth. 

' In the evening a péshkidmat announced that the 
khan invited me to sup with him in the tent of 
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Méhomed Bagher Khan, where he was himself a 
guest. Thither’ I repaired, and was placed by the 
khan ‘by. his Side, which on all occasions. after 
was my seat. Here I found most of the Ghilém 
Khana chiefs assembled. Our entertainment was 
composed of pillau and kérmeh, or stewed. meat, 
with. sherbet, or sugar and water. After the re- 
past the khan observed to me, that all the persons 
present were sons of noblemen ; the father of him 
pointing to Mir Ali Khan Kard, spent crores of: 
rupees under the Sadi Zai monarchs. “At.that 
time tribute was received from Kashmir, Dérah 
Mialtan, and Sind; now we are all compelled to 
scour the Hazéra hills in search of sheep and 
goats.” Mahomed Bagher Khan remarked, it was 
a subject of congratulation, that amid the various 
vicissitudes that had passed, his (the khén’s) gize- 
ran (circumstances) were prosperous. The khan 
exclaimed Shékr! (thanks!) and added, that he 
had a sirdér who possessed inséf (equity). He 
next panegyrized the Hazdras, professing to be 
delighted with their frank, unsuspecting manners, 
and love of truth; affirming, that he himself was 
both a haji and hajiz (unassuming), who had come 
into BisGt solely for the kidmut (service) of those 
good people, who had been maltreated by Amir 
Mahomed Khan. He expatiated on the large 
sums sche had expended in khelats since his en- 
trance into the country, observing, that his libe- 
rality had already excited umbrage. at Kabal, where 
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his- enemies were ‘numerous ; and -he had under- 
stood: that the sirdér should have said, “'The Ha- 
zéras, incapable of appreciating. generous: treat- 
ment, would the following year refuse: the pay- 
ment of tribute altogether.” He complained that 
the sirdér had not forwarded him, as’ promised, 
supplies of flour from Ghazni; and that, instead 
of sending one thousand five hundred troops of. 
the Ghilaém Khana, had only despatched a few 
above two hundred. He -affirmed, that he had 
written to the sirdér, that any disgrace generated. 
by failure in the present expedition would attach 
mainly to himself,—that he was aware many per- 
sons in K&bal would exult and chuckle if Haji 
suffered defeat. He then asserted his intention 
of reducing Séghan and Kéhmerd, and vowed, that 
until. he had effected those objects ‘the. water -of 
Kabal was gosht-khik (swine-flesh) to him, and, 
if necessitated to pass the winter at Bamidn, he 
would do so at the risk of being reputed yaghi, 
or rebellious. He dwelt on his many efforts to 
prevail upon Dost Mahomed Khan to saggrandize.:: 
himself at the expense of his brothers: at:Kéhda-. 
har and Peshdwer, remarking, that any one who 
had read the histories of Jenghiz Khan, Taimir 
Lang, Nadir Shah, or any other great man who ' 
had become P&dshdh, would see the necessity of 
disregarding family ties; that it was by the yaugh- 
ter:of kinsmen they had reached the summit of 
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must be, like them, cruel. He said, that the pre- 

ceding year at Jelélabad he had. exhorted Dost 

Mahomed Khan to. advance upon Bajor: and the.- 
Yuséf Zai country, or upon the Dérajit and Bani. 

He, moreover, entered into an explanation of his 

motives in the negotiations between the Shiag and 

Sinis, which followed the affray in the month of 

Mohoram, avowing unbounded, liberality in -reli- 

gious sentiments, and insisting on the sacred duty 

of a chief to dispense justice equally to all classes 

of subjects, whether Shias, Sinis, or even Guebres: 
and Hindés.: In this and similar conversation the 

Khan, who engrossed all talking, spent the evening ; - 
his auditors, indeed, every now and then’ exclaims 

ing, by way of admiration and ‘approval, “Insébi . 
insabi!” or Just, very just! until, it growing late, 

he rose, and the company broke up. He. accom- 

panied me to my tent, just behind his. own; azid,. 
although I-did--not need it, sent me bed-clothing :- 
and. furniture from his haram. 

This day a moderate march of four or five miles,., 
passing two or three bolendis, or rising grounds,: 
brought us to a valley called Diwal Khol, or the 
wall-glen, a name I could not discover for what 
reason conferred. In the course of the march 
I was passed. -by Mir Ali Khan Kard, who re-.. 
marked to his party, that the preceding evening . 
the .Khan intended to have given me a_postin,. 
which I missed: by telling him I was already pro- 
vided with one. This was the man whose. father. 
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the khan told me, had spent. crows of rupees in 
his. time, and who himself was’ possessed of. much .” 
property, and at the head of thirty horse. Still, 
to him it appeared wonderful why I had. told the 
truth, when by a falsehood I-might have gained 
a postin. .The khan, alluding to the cold of Bisét, 
asked‘me-in Méhomed Bagher Khin’s tent,,whe- 
ther I was provided with a postin, no doubt in- 
tending to have given me one had I replied, in 
the negative. I told him the truth, and the matter 
dropped. In this encampment we had the Helmand 
some distance to the north, and from it the plain 

" ascended to the skirts of Koh Babé, and was studded 
with castles. In the evening supped with the khan 
in the tent of his brother, Dost Méhomed Khan. 

It may not be irrelevant to note here the forces 
accompanying the khan, as well as other particulars 
relative to the affairs of the camp.’ The. khan’s own 

. troops at this time with him, were about four hun- 
dred Khaké cavalry; the chiefs, Réhimdéd Khdn, 
‘the former governor of BAmian, :Ndib Sadddin, 
Ghilam Akhindz&da, Pir Méhomed. -Khan,--Abdil 
Rasal Khan, Mirza Uzér, the khan’s secretary, and 
the khan’s brother, Dost M4homed Kh4n:: He had 
also, of’ his: own retainers, about. one hundred gol- 
diers, thirty of whom were Hindistdnis, who. fur- 
nished his personal guard. The Ghéldm: KhAna 
troops were two hundred and twenty. in. number ; 
their chiefs, MA4homed Bagher Khan and M4homed 
JAffer Khan, Morad Khanis, Mir Ali Khan Kird. 


TOTAL AMOUNT: 847" 


Hiesén Khan, Chaous Béshi, and Ghélam Réza_ 
Khan Rika; Abddl Azziz Khan Kalmék, and Saiyad 
Méhomed. Khan’ Paghmani. Besides these -were 
the following troops furnished by Dost. M4homed 
Khan: ShakGr Khan, Terin, with fifty horse.jisil- 
chis, and Juma Khan, Yusef Zai, with twenty 
foot-jisilchis—the latter a guard for the guns, ‘of 
which there were two, one of heavy and one of 
light calibre, with “ome twenty or twenty-five - 
gunners. Attached to the guns was an elephant, 
The whole forming a total of something above eight 
hundred fighting men. The kh4n, moreover, had 
about thirty servants, who officiated as shahghdssis, 
nazirs, ‘péshkidmats, -chillam-berdars, sandikdars, 
&c., most of whony were. really effective as soldiers, 
being alf armed. and mounted, and. many'of tiem 
were constantly employed on diplomatic and. mili- 
tary business, He was also attended by six op seven 
youths, his nephews, called khanzddas; each of these , 
had two or three or four attendants, so that the 
number of effective troops may be calculated at nine 
‘hundred; a small number, compared with the force 
-which always accompanied Amir Méhomed Khan.’ 
- "The Hazdra force consisted of about two thou- 
-sand cavalry, under the orders of the Mirs Yes- 
danbaksh: and Béz Ali, and other chieftaing:of 
less note. tne nd 
Dependent on the khin were five or six Hindi 
miinshis, or secretaries, and two or three: Shikar- 
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Attending the camp was a bazar, which was tole- 
rably supplied. I have before noted, that the khan’s 
establishinent comprised a physician, apothecary, 
saiyads, tailors, &c.;.it had also sézindéhs, or musi- 
cians; and'accompahying him as friends, or hangers, 
on, were many other persons, a saiyad from Mas- 
ting, in Balochistan, some Hajis of Hindist4n, Din 
Méhomed, a Jijanshir merchant, who came, hoping 
to recover some property pMindered by the Déh 
Zanghi Hazéras" the preceding year on his route 
from Herat to KAabal. His nephews were under 
the’ direction of Milla Shahdbadin,' who boasted 
deseerit from Shékh Jam, and hitiself’ offietated | as 
kazi, mAfti, &c. as occasion required. ete 
Previously to marching the khén communicated 
his orders to an old toothless jisalchi, who acted 
as herald, and moved about the camp, shouting, as 
well as his disabled organs of speéch would allow, 
« “Khaimeh pahin kon,” or strike tents. Upon this : 
notice, horses were saddled, and the grooms loading 
their yébis (ponies) with their stable’ stores, were 
the first to move; they were followed by the 
camels, more heavily laden; and when the’ ground 
was cleared of these, parties of horse, at discrétion, 
marched. The khan was generally the last to 
mount, bringing up the rear with a moré ér less 
considerable party. His march was’ ‘announced 
by the beating of nagéras, which was "repeated 
on his approach to any inhabited spot,_as well 
as on his nearing the new eneampment. It 
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was usual to send in advance during the night the 
péshkhana, or a tent with servants, attached to the 
haram serai, and karkhdna, or kitchen establish- 
ment, that his wives on arrival at the ground might 
be forthwith accommodated, and that the food for 
the evening’s meal might be in a state of prepara- 
tion. His wives rode on the march in kajiwas, 
carried by horses, and, attended by a slight escort, 
moved with the heavy equipage. On reaching the 
fixed halting-place the khAn’s gf€®oms, under the 
direction of Néib Gil Mahomed, Haz4ra,'%uper- 
intendent of the stables, described by long lines of 
rope an oblong square, to which the khan’s horses 
as they arrived were picketed. Within the area of 
this square were put up the tents of the khan and 
his establishment, while other individuals. without 
it selected spots at pleasure. The Ghilém Khana 
troops always encamped distinctly and together, ag 
did the Hazéras. As soon as the yabis of the 
grooms were relieved of their loads they were again ~ 
mounted, by their masters, who, in charge of Naib 
Gil Méhomed, rode to the Hazéra castles that 
might be near, and laid hands on all the chaff and. 
chelmer they met with, for the use of the forces. 
These men were the foraging party of the army. 
The camp being arranged, every one was occupied, 
by his own immediate affairs until niméz,.shim 
(evening prayers), which concluded, general. shouts 
of “Damm bhawal hak,” thrice repeated, resound- 
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the protection of the holy Bh&wal, the Pir, who 
is most reverenced by the khdn, and whose zidrat 
is in the citadel of Méltan. 

At the conclusion of niméz sham, ‘which the 
kh&n usually repeated in the tent of his nephews 
and Shékh, or Milla Shah&badin, he was wont to 
read a portion of the Koran, that, as he expressed it, © 
“ khazaneh shiwad,” or, that wealth might follow ; 
after which he repaired to the tent, where he re- 
ceived his eveniftg majlis, or party. 

Thé majlis consisted of three descriptions of 
persons ; firstly, those whom the kh&n invited ; se- 
condly, such of his dependents who were privileged 
to attend; and lastly, of such Afghans and Hazéras 
who voluntarily came. The kh&n sat, of course, at 
the head of the tent, and his most honoured guests 
immediately on his right and left hand. Two or 
three shihghassis (masters of ceremonies) were in 
attendance, with their wands of office, to announce 
arrivals, and to conduct visitors to the seats due- 
to their rank. The company seated, at intervals 
the khAn called for the kélifin, which would be 
passed to others of the party who were smokers. 
In due time supper would be ordered, which was 
invariably composed of the same fare. <A few co- 
vered dishes of pillau, or boiled rice and meat, with 
two or three bishkAbs, or plates of kormeh, or stew- 
ed meat for the khan and those adjacent to him, 
and bowls or basins of Ab-gosht, or meat and broth, 
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leas entitled to distinction. The repast waa follow- 
ed by.conversation, in which the khan seldom, left: 
room for others to mingle. Occasionally individuals 
rose and took their leave, by making an obeisance 
and exclaiming “Salam Alikam!” but: the..majlis 
was only finally dissolved by the rising of the kh4n. 
himself. : wf 
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From Diwal Khol we marched four or five miles 
to Shaitana, over a similar black, undulating sur- 
face, and halted in a barren spot, with castles adja- 
cent. The place had a portentous name, as shai- 
tén signifies the devil. 

We halted here, owing to the necessity of nego- 
tiation with the chiefs of some districts in advance, 
who had been hitherto accustomed, when asked to 
pay tribute by the Afghans, to offer, according to 
an old Hazara custom, “sang ya, biz,” or a stone 
or a goat; that is, they held a goat in one hand 
and a stone in the other, saying, if the Afghans are 
willing to accept the goat in place of a sheep we 
will give tribute, if unwilling, they shall “have 
stones, or that they would resist. Amir Méhomed 
Khan had been obliged to accede to their condi- 
tions, from the advanced state of the season when 
he approached these parts; but now the khan in- 
sisted on receiving full tribute, which, owing to hig 
personal reputation, his avowed determination to ex- 
terminate Mahomed Ali Beg of Séghan, and, above 
all, the powerful influence of Mir Yezdanbaksh, was 
delivered to him. As usual, I passed my evenings 
with the khan, in the majlis tent. There were ge- 
nerally some of the Hazara chiefs present, as well 
as many of the Hazara and Tajik proprietors of Bé- 
midn, and its districts. The conversation naturally 
tured on the affairs of: Mahomed Ali Beg of Ség- 
h4n, and it always happened that twice > or thrice in 
the course thereof the khan would raise his hands. 
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in which he would be followed by. the company, and 
repeat Fattha, swearing to exterminate. the. Ség- 
han.chief, which he finished, by stroking. down his 
beard, and exclaiming “Allah Akber,” or. By. the 
" order of God. He particularly inquired, if Maho-~ 
-med Alj Beg bad any wealth.;, but.all answered, no- . 
thing but a few horses and their equipments, Among 
the constant visitors at the majlis, was.a pert, haji, 
of HindGetin. This man had visited Persia and 
Asia Minor, and, being particularly loquacious, 
would sometimes, uninvited, enter into a narration 
of the events which had occurred in. those coun, 
tries during his sojourn in them, ; and ..dgtail the 
circumstances of the wars between Russia, and 
Turkey, and Persia. He informed the khan. that 
Russia -made war upon the siltén because he 
would-not grant her sovereign a “ kdlé” or. hat, 
as he had bestowed on other Feringhi poten- 
gates, but that the sfiltan, having been worsted, 
-had now been compelled to give his majesty, the 
autecrat_of all the Russias, permission to wear -a 
hat. Relative to the Persian war, he observed 
that Abbas Mirza throughout the. contest .connived 
at the defeat of his own forces, being favourable to 
the Russians, whom he loved, as was believed in 
Persia, better than his own father. 
At Shaiténa we had the. Helmand to the- north, 
and beyond it were the districts from whieh the 
_ khdn now received full tribute, in place of being 
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called Darmirdigh4n, or the land of heroes, literally; 
the land of men one of whom is equal to ten; 
it being usual with the Hazérag, if ‘they wish to 
convey the impression that a man is valiant, to call 
him “darmird,” or ten men, implying that he is 
equivalent to ten others of ordinary valour.- -The 
castles of Darmirdigh4n were visible from Shaitana, 
distant some seven or eight miles. The soil of @ 
dark red hue. : 
From Shait4na our march was a trifling one: of 
between two-and three miles, up the valley of Bang 
. sNishandeh, of which Shaitana was a portion. There 
were seven or eight castles, with some cultivated 
lands and chaman, with the never-failing rivalet, 
in this valley. The Sang NishAndeh, which gives 
the name to the locality, was a large black stone, 
perpendicularly inserted in a heap of small stones, 
and serves, or did serve, as a boundary mark. [ 
omitted previously to notice, that the two guns 
attached to the force were dragged through Bisdt 
by the Hazara peasants, who were collected by the 
officers of Mir Vezdanbaksh. About eighty of 
these poor fellows were provided for the smaller, 
and two hundred for the larger gun. In most of 
the marches the direct line of road was not practica- 
ble in certain spots for artillery, there always occur- 
ring tanghis, or narrow defiles, where wheeled car- 
riages could not pass. To avoid these, the guns 
were dragged by circuitous routes along and over 
the brows of: hills, and the operation was tedious 
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and toilsome. Thé Hazaras, who -by compulsion 
were reduced to act the part of beasts of burthen, 
on arrival in. camp were dismissed without recetv- 
ing even a cake of bread, or the still less costly ex- 
pression of thanks. It may be, they consoled them- 
selves with the idea that the guns they were drag- 
ging would one day be employed in effecting the 
destruction of Mahomed Alf Beg. The elephant 
with the force, accompanied the large gun, and 
was serviceable in preventing it from running back 
in the passages of the hills, by the pore resist- 
ance he opposed with his trunk. 

At our evening's majlis at this halting: wise: we 
had among our Hazara visitors Vak{l Shafff. “He 
was a fine, straightforward, ingenuous young man, 
and ‘intreduced to the Khan a saiyad, who might 
be serviceable to him, in his projects upon. Barjeh- 
gai and Déh Zanghi. The khan appeared to be 
much delighted, and spoke in highly flattering terms 
to the Vakil Shafff. He said, that from the first 
interview he had with him he was much prepos- 
sessed in his favour, and vowed that he would make 
such a man of him that “five men in. the hills 
should stare again.” With the saiyad he was’ no 
less charmed, or feigned to be so. This descendant 
of the Prophet indulged in incessant citations from 
the Koran. The khan was lost in ecstasy and - 
surprise that so accomplished and learned a person- 
age should be found among the hills of the Hazéras. 
He promised to advance the: saiyad’s temporal 
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interests, who in return vowed: to render obedient 
to him all the sturdy and turbulent men of the hills, 
The presence of the saiyad gave occasion to many 
fatthas, in all of which the destruction of Méhomed 
Alf Beg was sworn. When he took his leave with 
Vakil Shaff{, the khan observed, that he had now 
found an “ajdib mirdem,” (admirable man,) and that 
his mind was completely set at rest. There were 
Afghans in the camp who had before seen. the 
saiyad, and they affirmed that his influence had 
been useful to the chiefs of Kandahar in their trans- 
e actions with the Hazaras in their vicinity. 

From Sang Nishdndeh we made a more conside- 
rable march of fourteen or fifteen miles. The route 
across a bleak, elevated, and irregular country, to- 
wards the: conclusion a long, and, in spots precipi- 
tous descent brought us into a fair valley, with a few 
castles to the right and left, ahd a remarkable spot: 
called the Azdhi, or Dragon, beyond which we halt- 
ed, on elevated ground, in the valley of Shesh Burjeh, 
or the six towers, and contiguous to us were as 
many castles. 

The Azdha of Bisdt is indeed a natural curiosity, 
which the creative imagination of the Hazdras sup- 
poses to be the petrified remains of a dragon, slain 
by their champion Hazrat Ali. Nor are they. sin- 

* gular in the belief, for all classes of Méhomedans. in 
these countries coincide with them, and-revere the 
object as an eminent proof of the intrepidity of the 
son-in-law of Mahomed, and as a standing evidence of 
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the truth of their faith. It is, geologically speaking, of 
volcanic formation, and a long projected mass of rock 
about one hundred and seventy yards in length; the 
main body is in form the half ofa cylinder, of a. white 
honey-conibed friable stone; on its summit is an in- 
ferior projection, through the centre of which is a fis- 
sure of about two feet in depth and five or six inches 
in breadth, from which exhales a strong sulphurous 
odour; and a portion,of the rock having been set on 
fire; ib proved to contain sulphur. This part of the 
rock is assumed to have been the mane of the monster. 
In the superior part of the projection, which is sup-s . 
posed to represent the head of the dragon,, there -are 
numerous small springs on the eastern face, which 
trickle down in small lucid currents, having a re- 
markable: effect from rippling over a surface of 
variously coloured red, yellow, and white rock, and 
exhibiting a waxy apjiearance. The water of these 
springs is tepid, and of a mixed, saline, and sulphur- . 
ous flavour. They are supposed to exude from 
the Azdhé’s brains. On the back of what is called 
the head are a number of small cones, from the 
_apices of which tepid springs bubble forth.. ... These 
cones are of the same description of white friable 
porous stone, but singular from. being as it were 
scaled over, and this character prevails over the 
greater portion of the Azdhé. -On one side of the 
head large cavities have been made, the powdery 
white earth there found being carried away by 
visitors, extraordinary efficacy in various diseases 
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being imputed to it. The vivid red rock which is 
found about the head is imagined to be tinged with 
the blood of the dragon. Beneath the numerous 
springs on the eastern facé occur large quantities 
of an acrid crystalline substance resembling sal~ 
ammoniac, and I was told it occurs in some of the 
neighbouring hills in vast quantities; lead is alsa 
one of the products of the hills gear this place. I 
afterwards found that an analogous mass of rock, but 
of much more imposing size, occurs in the vicinity 
of Baémidn, and is alike supposed to represent a 
» *netrified dragon. ; 

Near the north-western extremity of the dragon 
of Bisat, on-high ground, is a small building, a 
ziérat. Here are shown impressions on a mass of 
black rock, said to denote the spot where Hazrat 
Ali stood when with his arrows he destroyed the 
sleeping dragon, the impressions being those of the 
hoofs of his famed charger Daldal. At the en- 
trance is also a stone, with some other impressions, 
and over the door is an inscription, on black stone, 
in Persian, informing us that the building was erected 
some one hundred and fifty years since. In various, 
parts of Afghanistan are found impressions on rock, 
certainly resembling the cavity which would be 

* formed by the hoof of an animal, rather than any- 
thing else. Most of such impressions have zidrats 
erected over them, but I have seen them in spots 
where they have not hitherto been so consecrated, 
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of the hill, They may conceal some curious and 
important geological facts. 

The valley in which we were now encamped is, 
moreover, remarkable for containing the sources of 
the river of Loghar, and these are also a curiosity of 
themselves. About a mile above the Azdha the - 
springs issue from a large verdant expanse of bog, 
not far from whigh the stream has a subterranean 
passage for about two hundred yards, when it re- 
appears in a small lake or cavity of about eighty 
yards in circumference. Here it turns two water- 
mills, and, again disappears for about five hundred: 
yards, in which distance it passes under the Azdha, 
and issues east of it. Hence its course is unim- 
peded, and it flows, a small but clear stream, 
through a verdant valley, and, traversing the Ha- 
zéra districts, crosses at ShékhabAd the. valley lead- 
ing from KAbal to Ghazni. 

At this place the khan sent for me privately by 
night, and entering into a long account of his early 
history and adventures, his services to Dost Maho- 
med. Khan, and the return he met with from him, 

_ disclosed to me his views and intentions, of which I 
had been for some time suspicious. 

The khan explained, that he was favoured by 
visions, and had been instructed in them that he 
was to become a great man; that the country, 
whether. Afghan or Uzbek, was “ bi-sahib,” or 
without a master; and he propesed that he and I. 
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ourselves into padshdh and vazir. I forget’ which 
of us was to have been the p&dshdh, but in proof 
of his sincerity, he offered me the charge of his 
signet, which I modestly declined, assuring him it 
could be in no “better custody than his own. As 
Thave been recently suspected of being willing to 
establish a principality at Kaldt, by the aid of Arab 
auxiliaries, justly indignant at the imputation of so 
paltry a project, I may lament that at this time I 
did not lend a hand to the vision-seeing khan, and 
that I had not revived the old Bactrian empire. 
The khan farther observed that Dost Mahomed 
Khan could not assail him’ at BaémfAn ; that he had, 
indeed, left the greater part of his wives with his 
family at K4bal, but that when he fled from Herét 
Prince Kamran did not molest them, and he should 


hope Dost Mahomed Khan would in like manner: 


respect them, and permit them to join him, if 
not, he coolly remarked, that he could get plenty 
more. , 

We halted some days at Shesh Biirjeh, and were 


joined by a party from BamiAn, composed of Mfr . 


Wais, Tajik, and confidential agent of Méhomed Ali 
Beg of Séghin; two or three Ushek vakils of the 
chief of Shibrghan, bringing horses as presents to 


the khan and sirdér of Kabal; Mir Zaffer, the’ 
Hazéra chief of K4li; Mir Faizi, the Hazdta chief © 
of Folédi; these two subjects of the khan, ‘with - 


Karra Kili Khan, and two or three others in the 
khan’s employ. The last gave an account of the 


at 
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transactions which had taken place in the vale of 
Séghan; they reported, that the khan’s troops, in 
conjunction with the Hazéra infantry, and a Tétar 
force from the Dasht Saféd, had possessed them- 
selves of five castles belonging to Mahomed Ali 
Beg and his adherents, that the Hazaras originally 
stationed in the new conquests had voluntarily 
given them over to the Tatars, who now refused ad- 
mission to the Afghans, asserting, that they held 
them on behalf of Mir Morad Beg of Kandiz. 
They continued, that the Hazara troops had returned 
to their homes, and strenuously insisted that they 
and their chief were acting treacherously toward the 
khan. 

I was present at the evening’s majlis, at which 
Mir Wais had his first interview with the khan. 
There was in company a large concourse: of Hazfra 
chiefs, all the new guests from Bamian, Dost Mé- 
homed Khan, the khan’s brother, a saiyad of Mas- 
ting, in Balochistan, Réhimdéd Khan, ‘the former 
governor of Bémidn, with many others of less note. 
The khan descanted on the uncompromising con- 
duct of Mahomed Ali Beg towards himself; ‘affirm- 
ed that he had rejected all his overtures of friend- 
ship; that he had duped all his néibs of Bamidn ; 
that he had rendered ‘himself infamous by his cha: 
pows (forays) for the purpose of carrying off slaves ; 
that he had been audacious enough to ‘kidnap five 
individuals from Shibr, immediate raiyats of his own, 
which the Hazdaras virtually were, since they paid 
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him ‘tribute;. that. on’ account of Méhomed Aly 
Beg’s contumacy, he had been compelled to defer. 
the execution of his designs upon Deh Zanghi, Yek: 
-Auleng, and the Shékh. Ali districts; that he had: 
“been necessitated to station three hundred . troops: 
in Baémiin, when every one of them. was.needed afi 
Kabal; .that:this disposal. of his troops had pres 
vented him from giving assistance to that martyr: 

“to Islam, Saiyad Ahmed Shah, who fell waging war: 
with the infidel Sikhs. He contrasted his conduct: 
‘with that of Mir. Yezd4nbaksh; enumerated the’ 
numerous: important. services the mir had ren. 
dered, and was - rendering . him; professed . him-: 
self. charmed with Mir Yezddnbaksh, and swore: 
‘that he would reduce Méhomed Ali Beg to the. 
condition of a raiyat, or annihilate him..{ Mir. Waié 
‘observed, that Mahomed. :Ali Beg was willing to 
become his raiyat, or had the khan resolved to an~> 
.nihilate him, it was an easy matter. The .khani 
‘continued ;- that he had. no wish. to ‘annihilate, but: 
it was necegsary that the Séghin chief should be-, 
come as truly attached to him as Mir Yezdinbaksh; 
‘was ;_all the hashiari he had hitherto displayed was* 
on the side. of falsehood, it now behoved him to; 
veer to the side of truth...“ Neither shall I bes 
satisfied,” said the khan, assuming the buskin, “ with: 
the possession of Séghin ;.I must have Kahmerd: 
also; ‘until I have reduced both the water of K4bal; .- 
is ghost-khiék (swine-flesh) to me.-. Here,” pointing: 
to., the. sgiyad. of Masting, “is.a Saiyad of Baloch ; 
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shall I allow him to circulate in Baloch that T 
was baffled by Mahomed Ali Beg; and here?’ tak- 
ing me by the hand, “is a Feringhi, shall I allow 
him to tell his countrymen that Haji Khan marched 
from Kabal with a fine force of gallant cavalry, and 
guns, and elephants, and returned without striking 
a blow? Forbid it, heaven!” Mir Wais reite- 
rated, that if the khan could forget the past, M4- 
homed Ali Beg was now actuated only by sincerity, 
in which sentiments he was supported by Réhim- 
‘did Khan, and Karra Kadli Khan. The khan, catch- 
ing the eyes of the Hazara chiefs, asked Mir Wais, 
what makes you carry off and sell the Hazéras; are 
‘they not Méssulmans, and- Bandi Khodd? He re- 
plied, that Mahomed Mordd Beg was imperious in 
his demands for slaves; that grain, and not men, 
was. the produce of Séghan, and that necessity led 
Méhomed Ali Beg to chapow the Hazéras.- The 
khan said, if Mahomed Morad Beg requires men 
from you, refer him to me; if dissatisfied with my 
representations, I will send him my ownsons. The 
khan asked Mir Wais, if Mahomed Ali Beg would 
join his camp in Bisiit? who positively answered 
that he would not, but if the khan wished, he would 
send & son. The khan observed, that this was a 
subterfuge : Méhomed Ali Beg was aware that his 
son would be exposed to no injury, on the contrary, 
would be kindly treated; he knew that he (the 
khan) was a Mdassulm4n, and how could he punish 
an innocent youth for his father’s crimes? Much 
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conversation passed, in which the khan was amaz- 
ingly liberal in his own praises. He endeavoured 
to persuade every one that. he was a most pious 
Miussulman, that his gratitude to such as rendered 
him services was unbounded, as was his liberality 
and he instanced his having already expended above 
twelve thousand rupees as presents in Bisit. When- 
ever he alluded to Mahomed Ali Beg he always 
expressed himself angrily, seeming to doubt his 
sincerity. At length Mir Wais rose, and seized the 
hem of the khan’s garment, affirming, that he looked 
up to no other person, and conjuring him to sup- 
pose Mahomed Ali Beg in the same condition. 
The khan applauded the action, and asked pir 
Wais, if Méhomed Ali Beg should hereafter turn 
to his old trick of deceit, whether he would abandon 
him, and adhere to himself. Mir Wais said he 
would, on which the khan immediately raised his 
hands and repeated fatiha, being joined as usual by 
the company. ; 

At Azdha, also, arrived in camp, Milla Jan 
Méhomed, bearer of letters and presents for the 
khan and sirdér of Kabal, from Mir Ristam, the 
chief of Khairpaér, in Upper Sind. Qhis man had 
formerly been in the khan’s service, and his go- 
vernor at Bamian, but intriguing with the Hazara 
chiefs, the khan -had seized him, confiscated “his 
effects, and after shaving his beard, and subjecting 
him to a variety of ignominious. treatment, set 
him at liberty, when he went to Sind, and found 
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service with Mir Rfstem. - Whatever the object 
of his mission might. have been, it afforded the 
khén : an opportunity of yaunting to’ the Hazdras 
that the following year he would lead ‘an‘ army 
of an hundred thousand Méissulmans against’ ‘the 
Sikh infidels. Mélla Jan Mdhomed brought: as 
presents, two Sindi muskets, one mounted in silver, 
the other in gold, cut-glass kilayén bottoms, shawls, 
mixed silk and cotton, of Sind fabric, British mus- 
lin, calicoes, &c., with three’ running, or mari camels, 
The milla, in his route from Khairpdr, had passed 
by Tob, in the Khaka country, and brought intel- 
ligence to the khan of the deoease of -his brother, 
Gil Mahomed Khan, a rude but gallunt soldier. 
This naturally affected the khan, and more parti- 
cularly so at this crisis, when he had expected his 
arrival at B4mian in co-operation with the Geni gai 
he entertained. se 
While at Azdhé two’ or three slight falls of 
snow occurred, on which occagions the khan sum- 
moned his s4zindas, or musicians, which gave rise 
amdéng the troops to a contrast of his conduct with 
that of Amir Mshomed Khan, who on the first ap- 
pearance of gnow hastily decamped for KAbal, even 
though the whole of the tribute had not been 
collected. We had also for two or three days, 
violent wind storms, which the Hazdras, skilful 
prognosticators of the weather, with thé falls of 
snow, ascribed to a tokal, and affirmed they would 
be sneceeded by fine settled weather. My horse, 
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however, was nearly destroyed, and having before 
been provided with a better one, for riding by the 
khan, I despatched it to Kabal from this place, 
with Yisef, who also complained of the cold. . 

Our next march was a long one of aixteen to 
eighteen miles, and conducted us to the frontiers 
of Jirgai and Birjehgai. On leaving the valley 
of Shesh Barjeb, a little north of the Azdha, we 
passed amid low élevations covered with a deep: 
red soil, and gained a narrow valley, down which 
flowed a rivulet, and to our left were two, or. three 
castles ; this valley terminated in a narrow defile, 
which cleared, we entered upon a more level coun- 

‘try, and the road was good and well-defined. Ar- 
rived at the gidrat of Tatar Wali, whom the Ha- 
zres represent as having been brother to, B&bé 
Wali, whose zidrat is at Kandahar. This zidrat 
resembles in form and appearance that of Hazrat 
Shah Mirdan at Azdhé, and adjacent to it are two 
kishlaks, or villages. Hence, a long distance, pass- 
ing a castle or two on our right, brought us to the 
valley of Ghiré Maint, where we halted. Here were 
three or four castles, deserted by the inhabitants, 
who had also broken or hidden the grinding stores 
of their assiahs, or water-mills; of which there were 
six or seven seated on various parts of the rivulet 
which watered the valley. Many of the adldjers 
at this place, availing themselves of the castles 
and kishlaks deserted by the inhabitants, had 
made free with the wood employed in their con- 
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struction. The khan, observing this, paraded his 
camp, and with a large stick personally chas- 
tised those he detected with the wood in their 
possession. 

At this place we made a halt of some days; for 
two or three the khan was indisposed, and his dis- 
order at one time was so serious, that he became 
insensible. The chiefs of Jirgai and Birjehgai, 
after some negotiation, consentéd to pay tribute ; 
influenced a little by the* approach of the khan, 
but more by the interposition of Mir Yezdanbaksh. 
The former district gave tribute to the amount of 
three thousand rupees, the latter to-the value of 
seven thousand rupees. The khan originally in-- 
sisted upon the delivery of two years’ tribute, but_ 
the advanced state of the season, with his own 
anxiety to direct his attention to the affairs of 
Séghan and Kahmerd, operated in favour of these 
Haziéras. Their chiefs, after the delivery of their 
tribute, joined the camp and received khelats. The 
khan, profuse in the distribution of presents, had 
long since exhausted the stock he brought from 
Kabal, of shals, linghis, chapans, &c., and. it was 
now amusing enough to see his. servants, by his 
orders, despoiling the heads of the khanzadds his 
nephews, and others of his troops, to bestow-them 
upon “the Hazéras. Even this resource at last 
failed, and the peshkidmats were reduced to the 
expedient of purchasing a khelat.from one who 
hed veeaived it that they: micht re_dehver it ta 
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the khén to confer upon-another. Snow’ again 
~ fell here, but not in such quantity as to remain on 
the ground. Ghiré Maini was the limit of our 
expedition, from which Karébigh of Ghazni was 
repfesented to me as lying S. 20° E., three marches 
distant. The district of Jirgai was due west of it, 
and Barjehgai north-west; the southern extre- 
mity of Deh Zanghi was pointed out as being 
about fifteen miles distant, its direction ‘a’ little 
north of west. Sheet 
We. now retrograded and made a very long 
march of perhaps twenty-two to twenty-four miles. 
We followed nearly the same road by which we 
had advanced from Shesh Birjeh, repassing the 
zidrat Tétar Wali, and crossing the valley of Shesh 
Bérjeh at a point more northerly than thé ‘Azdhé, 
which, although at no great distance, was “hot 
Visible. At that spot we were compelled to be 
cautious in selecting our road, for the soil, although 
verdant and. covered with grass, was boggy. The 
Hazéras told us that some years since gun belong- 
ing to the Afghans had been swallowed up in it. 
From this valley, a slight ascent passed, we entered 
into another, where were three castles; one called 
Killa, Kasim ; hence, after traversing a bleak wild 
country, we finally reached Wijai, where we halted: 
Here were two or three castles, with. a fine tivitet 
of water. . OAT abe ts 
Our next march was the longest: wé had made: 
On starting, we crossed the rivulet of ‘W Ojai, and tra- 
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versing a high ground, had other two. or three castles 
to our left. A: long course over.a wild dreary coun- 
try brought us into the southern and most populous 
part of the plain Bad Assiéh, a term which, signifies 
windmill, but I looked in vain for such an object# In 
this plain were numerous. castles and kishlaks; many 
of the houses displayed gimbtzes, or domes, and 
many of the towers of the castles were. algo covered 
with them, imparting a novel and picturesque ap- 
pearance. The cultivated land was of considerable 
extent. At the north-eastern extremity of the plain 
we crossed a very deep ravine, with a powerful: 
rivulet flowing through it, after which ,we: passed 
the castle, at which we remained a night when pro- 
ceeding to join the khan’s camp, as noted in the 
fourth march, and where Shah Abbas so signalized 
himgelf. I was in advance, riding. with some.of the 
khin’s Hinds, and was not recognized by the 
inmates, but Sirkerder Kamber, who was behind, 
was on coming up taken into the castle, and regaled 
with milk. From this spot we passed the Kotal 
Sang Sirakhi, and descended the valley of Ab. 
Dilawer,—both before described,—and. crossed the 
Helmand at Ghowch Khol, halting. on the, high 
grounds beyond it, and near a castle, the proprietor 
of which, although a relative of Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
had thought prudent to fly, having on some occasion. 
been imprudent enough to say, he would_slay the 
mir if opportunity‘ occurred.,“, Above us to the 
north was another eastle, and two kishldks.. A. 
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little to the east was a deep ravine, through which 
flowed the stream which I have before noticed as 
" joining the Helmand at this spot. The cold here 
was severe, and a rigorous frost predominated. The 
stream was not ice-bound, but its banks and the 
contiguous shrubs, were clad with vast icicles. Our 
ground of encampment was also free from snow, but 
it lay heavily on the hills we had to cross in the 
next march. 

As this march closed our expedition in Bisit, 
Mir Yezdinbaksh had, by previous orders, col- 
lected at Ghowch Khol large stores of provisions, 
which he presented to the khan. About to leave 
the province, it may be in place to note, briefly, the 
results of the khan’s bloodless campaign. The 
revenue of Bistit, farmed by the khan at its acéus- 
tomed valuation of forty thousand rupees, had been 
raised to sixty thousand rupees, the increasg owing 
to the receipt of full tribute from some districts: for: 
merly wont to pay but half, or sang ya biz, and to. 
the receipt of tribute full also from Jirgai and 
Bargehgai, which before had paid no tribute at all. 
By the cordial cooperation of Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
the collection had been made with facility and 
promptitude, without the necessity of firing a mus- 
ket. ‘The Hazfra chiefs were full of confidence in 
the good faith of the khan, and even two or thiee 
leaders of Deh Zang had visited his camp at Ghird 
Maini, and promised the next year to'lead' hint into 
their country. Nothing but the untoward state of 
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the. season, as Mir Yezdanbaksh cheered: prevented 
this year the collection of tribute from Deh Zanghi 
and Yek Auleng. During preceding years, when 
Amir Méhomed Khan, the sirdér of KAbal’s bro- 
ther, collected the revenue of Bistit, and ‘when, 
unassisted by the influence of Mir Yezdinbaksh, he 
was left to pursue his own harsh and uncompro- 
mising measures, he was always compelled to leave 
a portion of it behind; and of the portion col- 
lected much was lost by the Hazéras chapowing 
the flocks in their passage to Kabal and Ghazni. 
To the European, accustomed to transactions ‘of 
consequence, the advantage of sending’ a large 
force on an expedition of two or three months 
for so small a sum as 40,000 rupees, or about 
£4000, may appear very equivocal; but, in these 
countries of poverty and bad management, even 
such a sum is deemed of importance. “It ‘serves 
also to appease the clamours of some of tHe hungry 
soldiery, and to furnish employment for others in 
the collection. The superior officer, and, indeed, 
all the troops employed, find a benefit in it, as 
their cattle are supplied gratis with chaff, and 
themselves with fuel, and sometimes food, which 
they would be obliged to purchase if stationary 
at Kabal. It is the custom at every new encamp- 
ment to furnish one day's provisions for the troops, 
-collected from the inhabitants of the district. This, 
indeed, is : chiefly profitable to" he superior chief, 
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his followers, he charges it to their accounts. “ThE 
chief likewise receives a great number of horses 
as peshkash, for no Hazéra chief comes before 
him empty-handed.. In the same manner he re- 
ceives a great number of carpets, nammads, or 
felts, and barraks, or pieces of coarse woollen 

fabric, all of which he turns to profit, valuing 
them as money if made over to his troops, as well 
as being enabled to display a costless liberality. 

The provisions received with the peshkash offer- 
ings must all, therefore, be estimated at so much 
value received from the Hazaras, and included in 
the amount of tribute. The khan had collected 
as tribute, 60,000 rupees; under the heads just 
noted he had received probably more than half 
that amount, from which deducting the 40,000 

rupees made over to the awdlehdars, and 10,000 

rupees, the value of the presents disbursed; we may 
safely calculate that the khan had netted a profit 

of 30,000 rupees; it being noted, that agreeably 

to the sheriki, or partnership relation, in which the 

khan considers himself with the sirdér of Kabal, 

he did not make over to him the excess in tribute 

collected. 

With regard to the political situation of Bisit, 
it was evident that the khan, had he been gealous 
in devotion to Dost Mahomed Khan, had ré dered 
that sirdér an impdéttant service, having placed the 
province, by his artful management, in a state of 
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"fevenue was augmented by one half, and the next: 
year he might collect tribute from Deh :Zanghi 
and Yek Auleng, as probably from the Shékh Ali 
districts, the chiefs of which it were absurd to 
suppose could resist the united forces of the khan 
and Mir Yezdanbaksh. It was fair to compute, 
that the revenue of the Hazara districts near Kabal 
might ba raised to one lékh and a half of rupees, 
without including the incidental advantages, so con- 
siderable, as has been previously demonstrated. It 
was also pleasing to reflect, that these advantages 
might be gained without bloodshed, viewing: the 
high ‘character the khan seemed to ‘havé esta- 
blished among the Hazaras, and the apparently 
sincere attachment of Mir Yezdanbaksh to his 
interests. But knowing, as I did, the khan’s se- 
cret intentions, I was not sanguine enough to 
imagine that these gratifying anticipations would 
be verified. It was probable, indeed, that Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, guided by his personal enmity to 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and influenced by his con- 
fidence in the khén, would espouse his cause; 
and the large force he could bring into the: field, 
with the khan’s Khaka horse, were sufficient -to. 
create much: uneasiness to Dost Mahomed. Khan, 
surrounded, as he ‘is; by enemies. It was reason- 
“able t5 suppose, that the khan and mir united 
might be enabled effectually to resist: the efforts 
wof Dost Mahomed Khan, even if he put forth 
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‘Kabal, who--could not separate their intereste. from* 
those of Mir Yezdanbaksh, and who considered 
the khan as their friend, were always at hand ‘to 
interpose and negotiate:a reconciliation. . Mir Yez- 
danbaksh, we-may note, was a man: of: about: forty 
years ‘of age, of tall, athletic form, with a rémark- 
ably long neck. His complexion was ruddy and 
his features prominent, of the genuine Haziara cast, 
but withal pleasing; he had scarcely any beard, 
of rather a few straggling hairs in place of one. 
When in- company, he had alfays his’ tasbih, or 
string of beads, in his hand, which he passed be- , 
tween his fingers, ejaculating lowly to himself, and 
turning his head continually from one side to the 
other, with. his eyes averted upwards, like a person 
abstracted in thought, or even: like one insane. 
He usually sat bare-headed, alleging, that his head 
was hot, and that he could bear no pressure upon 
it. On the line of march, were the cold ever so 
intense, he always rode with a simple cap, without 
other covering, and only on extraordinary occasions 
did he put on a turban of. white muslin. His 
garments were plain and unaffected; his vest of 
barrak of Deh Zanghi, with two stripes of gold 
lace down the front. A‘linghi was his kammar- 
band, in which was inserted a Hazara knife.» He 
seldom took part in general conversation, Hid, i ‘ins © 
deed, seldom spoke at all, unless immediately ‘ad- 
dressed en his answers and remarks ‘were: brief 
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certainly. singular, but would, nevertheless, induce 
thé. observer to credit his being an eeaneey 
man, which he undoubtedly was. 

. From Ghowch Khol our march, in the atrection: 
of ‘Bhmian, was a very long one. Traversing. the 
table space, on the extremity of which we had en- 
camped, and passing a castle and two or three 
kishliks, we entered the ravine, down which flowed 
the rivulet before mentioned, and followed its 
course nearly north east; our road Jed over rocks 
of dark primitiverslate, and, although the course: 
of the rivulet was sometimes very narrow, was not’ 
upon the whole difficult to. cavalry,. although: im- 
practicable to wheel-carriages. We eventually 
reached the base of the Kotal Siéh Régh, or the 
pass of black sand. The ascent would not pro- 
bably be very difficult, or even: very long at any 
other time, but now was troubléSome, from: the - 
frozen snow, which caused many of our animals, 
particularly the laden ones, to slip, and lose their 
footing. On gaining the summit of the pass, which 
was strewed with huge fragments of rock, we had - 
a ‘splendid view of the hilly regions’ around .us; 
below us were the few castles of the district: called 
Siah Sang, to gpin whieh a Jong and precipitous 
descent was to be-made.. To our left we had, very: 
near, the craggy pinnacles of Koh. Babé, seen. to: 
advantage from the plains of the south. I dis- 

ounted, and sat awhile on the rocks; when the 

han .arrived, who also dismounted, and took a 
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survey ofthe country ‘around’ with his darbin; or 
spy-glass. We were joined by Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
who pointed out the position of Ghorband, and other’: 
places.. The idols of Bémian were not hence visi- 
ble.. The:mir:ébtained permission to visit his-castle 
of Karzar, not far distant to the right, and left ‘ns 
at this spot. The descent of this pass was so diffi: 
- cult that most of us thought fit to lead our horses, 
On reaching Siah Sang we tok a westerly direc. 
tion, and crossed two successive and long passes, 
with rounded summits, the country covered -with 
snow; and descended into a valley, leading into 
the vale of Kala, through which passing many case 
tles and kishliks, we proceeded to the western ex- 
tremity, and encamped near the castles occupied 
by the chief Mir Zaffer, and his relatives. The 
spot itself was free from snow, which lay on the 
low hills behind us to the south, as well as on the 
loftier ones to the north. We here observed’ the 
scanty crops of wheat at the skirts of the hills 
bounding the vale, still. green, and immersed in 
snow. The principal crops had,.indeed, been reaped, 
but heaps of the untrodden sheaves were lying ‘on 
the plain, some of them covered with snow. Kala 
is one of the principal districts dependent on Bé- 
mién, and contains some twenty castles and a few 
kishlaks. Its chief, Mir Zaffer, Hazdra, had a 
family connexion with Mir Yezdanbaksh. He had 
joined the khan’s camp in Bisiit, and now provided 
an abundance of nraviegane The v.45 3 LG 
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fifty: years -of ‘age, : tall, ‘stout,’ and of respectable 
appearance; of manners frank,~and “In ‘conversa- 
_tion plain find sensible. ae aed 
From Kala, passing south of the castle: of Mit 
Zaffer, called Killa Noh (the new castle), built on 
an eminence, with some ruins of burnt bricks on 
the summit of a hill to the left, we proceeded to: 
the base of the pass, or Kotal Haft Pailin. . The 
commencement of the ascent was somewhat steep, 
but the road large and unencumbered with rock. or: 
stone; this surmounted, the road winds’ round: the: 
brows of elevations and then stretches over:migrax 
dually ascending plain until:we -reaqh' theetest of 
the pass. Hence we hed a magnificent view ‘of 
mountain scenery. The hills of Bémidn and vici- 
nity were splendid, from the bright red soil with 
which many are covered, interspersed with sections. 
of white and green. The mountains of Tarkistan 
in the distance presented a beautiful and boundless 
maze. The valley of Bamiin was displayed, and 
the niches in the hills which contain its idols visi- 
ble: The descent of the kotal, although of great 
length, was perfectly easy, and the road excellent 
throughout: it led us into the northern extremity of 
the vale of Topchi, where we found a rivulet fring- 
ed with numerous mountain willows, a spot revered 
asa zidrat of Hazrat Ali, and above which was an 
ancient tower, perched on arock. A little ‘below 
we encamped ; and near to us were five or six castles, 
of a red colour, which distinguishes the seil and 
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most of the hills of the vale. In those to the west 
were some inhabited caves, or samtiches. Up the 
darra, or defile, leading from Topchi is a ad, which 
avoids entirely the Kotal of Haft Paildn, and leads 
to its base... Some of our cattle followed this road. 
The inhabitants of the place provided the khan 
with supplies. 

Proceeding down the valley of Topehi for above 
two miles, we entered the valley of Bamian at a spot 
called Ahinghar, or the iron foundry. The rivulets 
of Topehi here also fell into the river of Bémian; 
its course had been, latterly, fringed with zirishk, 
or barberry byshes, mixed with a few tamarisk 
shrubs. Towards the close of the valley, on the 
hills to the east, were some ancient ruins, At Ahin~ 
ghar were two castles with kishlaks, and hills to 
the north had a few inaccessible caves. From 
Ahinghar, proceeded westerly, up the valley of Ba- 
mian, skirting the low hills to-the north, the river 
flowing in a deep bed in‘a more or less extensive 
plain beneath us to the left. The hills soon began 
to be perforated with caves, which increased in 
number as we advanced. Passing the castle of 
Amir Mahomed Tajik to our right, we arrived 
opposite the ruinous citadel of Ghiilghileh, where 
in the hills near to it on the opposite side of thg: 
valley, were great numbers of caves. A short dis- 
tance brought us to Bamifn, where we encamped, 
opposite the colossal idols. The troops this day 
marched in line, with banners displayed; the khan 
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preceding with his Khaka horse, being followed 
by the feebler line of the Ghil4ém Khana. Amid 
the beating of négdras he entered Bamidn, and re- 
ceived the congratulations and welcome of his 
raiyate. Our guns had been left in Bisit to be 
dragged through by the Hazaras. 

We found a strange state of things at Bamian; 
the winter had set in prematurely, and the sheaves 
of grain were lying untrodden under snow. The 
oldest inhabitants did not remember such an ‘oc- 
currence 

' We halted here several days, and a vast quantity 
of provisions and provender was collgcted from the 
inhabitants of Bamian and dependent districts, 
The Hazara troops had now become guests of the 
khan, and received rations in the same ‘manner 
as his own troops. On our arrival here Mir Wais, 
the agent of Mahomed Ali Beg, accompanied by 
Milla Shahabadin on part of the khan, set off for 
Séghin. Mir Yezdanbaksh rejoined the Afghan 
camp, and the Hazara auxiliary foree was augment- 
ed by the arrival of four hundred horse from Deh 
Zanghi, commanded by two young chiefs, related 
to Mir Yezdanbaksh. In the course of a few days 
Mir Wais and Milla Shahabadin arrived in camp, 
bringing with them Mahomed Hassan, a son of 
Mihomed Alf Beg, and five or six horses as pesh- 
kash. Mahomed Hassan was a very handsome 
youth, of about sixteen years of age, and .was 
received with much kindness by the khan, who 
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seated. him on his knee. Méhomed Ali Beg hed 
entirely gained over Milla Shahdbadin by prey, 
senting him with a chapan of scarlet hyoad-cloth, 
two horses, and, as. was said, 2 a few tillas ( gold coin) 
of Bokhéra; and ‘treaty had’ been concluded, 
by which the Séghan chief acknowledged ‘him: 
self a tributary to the khan, and consented to give 
him his daughter in marriage. These arrange- 
ments, however consonant with the kh4n’s ideas 
and views, were by no means agreeable to the 
HazAras, the destruction of Méhomed Ali Beg 
having been ever held out to them as the reward 
for their co-operation, and which the khan had 
vowed, in numberless fatihas, in Bisit. An advance 
having been determined upon, on Ségh4n and 
Kéhmerd, Méhomed Hassan, after receiving a mag- 
nificent khelat, was dismissed in charge of Mfr 
Wais; the khan, in order still to amuse the Haza- 
ras, avowing, he would only be satisfied with the 
personal attendance and submission of Mahomed 
Alf Beg. One of the khan’s finest horses was 
also despatched as a present to the Ségh4n chief. 
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We were encamped at Bamian opposite to: the 
idols and caves, so much the objects of European: 
curiosity. I was aware of the importanée*sttachinig 
to them, and that the late Colonel’ -'Tod had 
affirmed, that “ In the cave temples of Bamiin in- 
seriptions: might be met with; and were but the 
single fact established that the colossal figures ‘in 
the temple were Buddhist, it would be worth a 
journey. Perhaps no spot in the world is’ more 
curious than this region.” i ae 

As my stay-at this time was: brief, I could do 
little more than visit: and examine the antiquities, 
with the view of ascertaining what’ they-werduia 
necessary step prior to speculating on their origin 
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the most intense winters remembered prevented 
farther research, which I did not much regret at, 
the time, supposing I should be able at a future 
period to resume my inquiries. I did not, indeed 
I could not, foresee that circumstances would arise 
to defeat my intentions. 

T had discovered, in the niche of the superior idol, 
a six-lettered inscription, with which, and the other 
facts I collected, I returned to Kabal. Subse- 
quently, the discovery of a coin of a well-marked 
series, with a legend, plainly in similar characters, 
encouraged me to attempt the removal of the mys- 
tery enshrouding the remains, especially as the coin 
presented the bust. of a sovereign identical with one 
figured amongst the paintings in the niche of the 
second idol as to size, unquestionably establishing a 
connexion between them. I therefore drew up-a, 
Memoir on the Antiquities of Bamian, which I for-: 
‘warded through my friend, Sir Henry Pottinger, to 
the late ever-to-be-lamented James Prinsep, and 
which was inserted in his Journal of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal. 

In it I pointed out that there were now in exist- 
ence three large idols, with the niches in which many. 


« 


other smaller ones had once stood. That every idol: , 


had its suit of caves, amongst which some. had. 
domes or vaulted roofs, being, as I supposed, templen.: 


I further showed, that besides the masaiof caves. ob- 


viously connected with the idols,.there. were certain. 


apertures in the face of the rock, now inaccessible, 
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which never,could have been intended for dwellings 
of the living, ‘but were, probably, the repositories of 
the dead. I could but remember that the corpses 
of. the older Persian monarchs were consigned to 
such receptacles, and I thence drew an inference 
bearing materially on the character of the locality. 
I have since observed, not without satisfaction, that. 
Abil Fazil notes, that in his time the inhabitants 
showed a.corpse in one of the caves, whose state of 
preservation, and period of deposit, were matters of 
wonder and conjecture to them. No doubt an em- 
balmed corpse of an ancient sovereign of the coun- 
try, . orpther illustrious person. deposited. here. 
Presuming the site to be: one of royal sepulture, 
it occurred to me, that the statues might represent 
sovereigns or the deities they adored. This ques- 
tion remains to be decided. It has been remarked 
t6'me that Lieutenant Burnes in his visit saw the 
remains of mitres on the heads of the two longer 
statues. I did not notice this peculiarity, (no proof 
that it does not exist, as it may have escaped my 
attention,) yet, could I be certain of it, I should be 
more confident that they are not images of Baddha, 
which I believe are never so distinguished. I have 
recently visited the Buddhist temples in the island 
of Salgette, and certainly: there can be no doubt of 
the reseniblance between the colossal figures of 
Baddha in them, and those of the Bamian niches. 
They are, in like manner, erect, clothed in the same 
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portrait has been preserved and handed down to up, 
for if we enn ,establish the ago of the coins we have 
also that of the mouuments. 

On regarding the paintings at Béimian, it struck 
me that it would be mmreasonable to assign them 
any inoxplicable wutiquity, and equally ko to sup- 
pose them Inte additions with relation to the idols, 
for they ure equally found in all the niches, whether 
now occupied or not hy idols, and were clearly a por- 
tion of their original embellishments, and f have 
heen gratified to observe in the Biddhist temples at 
Sulsette that such embellishments arc thero also 
part of the very system of the cave temples, which 
would not have been complete without thom. 

Reverting to the coin which beara the bust of a 
sovercign commemorated at PBamiin, woe find it 
ono of a series extensively found in Afghanistan, the 
reverse of which displays a plain fire-altar, or what 
has been ealled such. Comparing them with known 
coins, the busts have a great resemblance to those 
of the Arsakian, or Parthian dynasty of Persia; and 
this caused Coloncl Tod, who had diseovered some 
of thom in Indin, to designate them as “rare ones of 
a Parthian dynasty, unknown to history.” Parthian 
coins, or such as arc Arsakian, have never, however, 
the fire-altar, therefore the coina under notice can- 
not be referred to them, unless they are supposed to 
be merely provincial coins, which is very doubtful. 
Sassanian coins have, indeed, the fire-altar, but it is 
always accompanied with two maji, or defenders, 
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consequently there is a distinction between them 
and the coins we find in Afghanistan. | 

In considering to what line of princes these coins 
might be assigned, I ventured in my memoir to in- 
timate the possibility of their appertaining to the 
Kaian ‘dynasty, so renowned in oriental records ; 
and this intimation led me to conclusions and infer- 
ences very much at variance with received notions 
and opinions. James Prinsep privately informed 
me, that he scarcely agreed with me, but afterwards 
in his Journal, on more occasions than one, evinced 
that my conjectures had engaged his attention, 

In the location of the Kaidn kings in Ariana, 
or Khorasan, instead of in Fars, or Persia, I had 
only adopted the statements of their historians and 
poets; but in assigning their epoch to an intelli. ~ 
gible and comparatively modern period I had im- 
paired the mystery thrown over Zerdasht, and dig. 
turbed the reveries of the learned in Europe, who 
fondly believed the reformer of Azerbijan to be 
the Zoroaster of Plato and the classical authors. 

It would be inconsistent with the object of these 
volumes, or with the limits prescribed to them, to 
diseuss these points with the detail due to them, 
and I may probably take another opportunity of 
bringing them to the notice of the scientific world, 
feeling assured that labour would not be. misdirect. 
ed in establishing facts so important to history at 
large, especially to that of the dark middle ages, 
I have suspected that the Kaiéna may have been. 
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the White Huns of India, the royal Huns of 
western historians, but I find as many reasons 
against as for the suspicion, both as. regards the 
great. family of nations to which they belonged, 
and the date of their appearance in Central Asia. 
There is a remarkable circumstance noted in the 
history of the Kaidn prince Gustasp, who has been 
oddly enough supposed to be Darius Hystaspes, 
which I cannot pass over. The Chinese in his reign 
captured Balkh (his capital), and durned the books 
of Zerdasht. We learn from other sources that 
Chinese armies appeared, for the first time, in Central 
Asia, where they penetrated to the Caspian Sea, in 
the reign of Tsin-she-hwang-te, who flourished in 
the second century before Christ, and acquired 
celebrity as a burner of books. If this Chinese em- 
peror were the foe of Gustasp, we gain the date 
of the Kaidn dynasty and of Zerdasht, but one fatal 
to the Hun hypothesis. 

Besides the idols and caves extending for miles 
in the valley of Bamiin, there are other objects 
deserving notice ; the towers on the summits of 
many eminences, the so-called castle of Zohak, and 
the remains of the city and citadel of Ghilghileh. 
The towers are probably pyrethre, or fire-altars, 
for their solidity of atrycture prevents them being 
supposed to be mere watch-towers, while at Séghan 
one occurs immediately over a collection of caves, 
seeming to confirm the relation between them, and 
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this description are found in the regions around 
Bamian. 

‘The castle of Zohdk is at the extremity of a 
defile, through which the rivulet of K&ld flows 
into the river of Bamiin. The remains facing the 
east encompass the angular point of the hill in- 
terposed between the two streams, and consist of 
walls and parapets, built from the base to the sum- 
mit, with an elevation, loosely estimated, of seventy 
or eighty feet. They’ conform to the irregular 
contour of the rock, and the difficulties to be 
overcome have been made subservient to the su- 
perior embellishment of the structure, for the walls 
have been carried up in some places by a succession 
of terraces, or steps; in some by a slope of inclina- 
tion; in others by perpendicular elevation, but in 
such variety of combination, and so judiciously as 
to create astonishment and give a most pleasing 
effect. Excellent burnt bricks Have’ been’ employ- 
ed, and in the arrangement of these, along the 
upper lines of parapets, and those of walls and 
‘their sections, care has been taken to describe orna- 
mental devices of diamond squares, and other figures. 
Owing to the quality of the materials, and the 
solidity of their preparation, the greater portion 
of these interesting remaigg have as fresh an ap- 
pearance as if they were the work of yesterday, 
while their great antiquity is obvious, and cannot 
be doubted. Connected with them, on the summit 
of the hill, are the dilapidated walls of a ‘spacious 
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_ square enclosure. I had not the opportunity to exa- 
mine this spot, and the merely having seen it, would 
scarcely, I fear, authorize me to pronounce positive- 
ly as to its character. That the remains ate those 
of a fortress, as asserted by Abul Fazil, and ‘by 
tradition, I may be allowed to doubt, because’ it 
is: not very apparent why a fortress should have 
been erected in so unprofitable a locality. Years 
have elapsed since I beheld the remains of the 

"castle of ZohAk, but subsequent observation, and 
research in other parts, lead me to the inferétive 
that they are, like so many other analogous edifices 
abounding in similarly secluded sites throughout 
the Afghan countries, places of sepulchral and re- 
ligious privacy, the superiority of their construction 
showing that they received the ashes of the high- 
born and the illustrious of the land. Whether the 
name of Zohak be as justly as it is intimately 
associated with the spot we cannot determine, but 
thé mere circumstance of its being so deserves to 
be noted. : 

The evidences of Ghilghdleh are many and cdn- 
siderable, proving. that it must have been’ an ex- 
tensive city. The most remarkable are the remains 
of the citadel, on an isolated eminénce in the centre 
of the valley, its base gpshed by the river of Ba- 
mian. They are picturésqué in appearance, although 
bare and desolate, as well from the form and dispo- 

sition of the walls and towers, as from the aspect 
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. Sides .are. furrowed by the channels silently worn, 
in,.them. by rains. Many of the apartments have 
their walls..pretty entire, with their niches well 
preserved ; they are,, ef :course, filled, more or less, 
with rubbish‘and .débris. 

Some few. are distinguished by slight achiies 
tural decorations, as to their plaster mouldings, but 
all of them must have been confined and incon- 
venient dwellings, being necessarily, as to extent, 
affected; by. the scanty area comprised within, the 
limits of the. fortress... Excavations have . been 
sometimes made by the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
and arrow-heads, with masses of mutilated and 
effaced manuscripts, are said to have been found. 
The latter..are, plausibly supposed to have been 
archives, and are written, it is asserted, in Persian 
characters, Chance also frequently elicits coins, 
but so far as I could learn, they are invariably 
Cufic, which, if true, would fix a period for the 
origin. of the place, On the eastern front the 
walls of the outer line of defence are in tolerable 
repair, and are carried much nearer the base of the 
eminence than on the other sides. They are taste- 
fully constructed, and have loep-holes, as if for 
matchlocks, though they may have been integged 
for the discharge of arrows, still we are not certain 
whether the ruins extant are those of the atrong- 
hold destroyed by J enghiz Khan, or_of some more 
recent edifice, which, adverting to, native traditions, 
may have succeeded -it;. The walls of the citadel, 
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and.of all the enclosed buildings, have been formed 
of unburnt bricks. . The adjacent castle, called Killa 
Dokhtar,.the castle of Alladéd Khan, is. ‘pail. of 
superior. kiln-burnt bricks. 
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/ Besides these primary. objects, there are. very. 
many dilapidated mosques “and tombs, as might. be 
expected, on the site of a decayed Mahomedan city, 
and the broken undulating ground south of the 
river of Bamian, to the foot of the hills confining 
thegvalley,.is strewed with mounds, and the remains 
of walls and. buildings; jand -these, say the. present 
inhabitants, occupy the “ assal,” or veritable -site of 
the city of Ghilghileh. 3 

The traveller surveying from the height of Ghél- 
ghileh, the vast and mysterious idols, and the mul- 
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titude of. caves around him, will scarcely fail to be 
absorbed in deep reflection and wonder, while ‘their 
contemplation will call forth various and interesting 
associations in his mind. The desolate spot itself 
has a peculiar solemnity, not merely from its lonely . 
and startling evidences of past grandeur, but because 
nature appears to have invested it with a character’ 
of mystery and awe. The very winds, as they 
whistle through its devoted pinnacles and towers, 
-impart tones so shrill and lugubrious as to impress : 
with emotions’ of surprise the most indifferent being. 
So surprising is their effect that often while stroll- 
ing near it the mournful melody irresistibly rivet- 
ting my attention, would compel me involuntarily 
to direct my sight to the eminence and its. ruined 
fanes, and frequently would I sit for a long time 
together expecting the occasional repetition of the 
singular cadence. The natives may be excused, 
who consider these mournful and unearthly sounds 
as the music of departed souls and of invisible 
agents; and we may su$pect that their prevalence 
has gained for the locality the appellation of Ghdl- 
ghileh, slightly expressive of the peculiarity. 

Bamian has been conjectured the site of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum; to which it may be objected 
that it lies north of the Hind Kosh, and not south, 
as Alexandria would appear to have been. 
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Wuen the khan was prepared to march from 
Baémidn we proceeded up the valley, under the 
low hills to the north, mostly perforated with caves 
many of which were inhabited. Cultivation was 
general, and in the bed of the valley were numerous 
castles.: After a course of about four miles the 
valley narrowed, and passing a defile, we entered © 
into the small valley of Sdrkhdar, where we’ en- 
camped. The soil, and many of the hills, were red, 
whence the name of the spot, the red valley. On 
the ‘hills were: some ancient ruins, ‘and a branch 
of the river of Baémian flowed through our encamp- 
ment. A little south of us, but not visible, from 
the intervening hills, was the Azdha, or dragon of 
Bamian, a natural curiosity, analogous in character 
to that of Bist, but of much larger size. To it 
-the same superstitious reverence is attached, and, 
like it, it is believed to have been a monster de- 
stroyed by Hazrat Ali. 

From Sirkhdar we ascended the hills to the 
north, and for a long distance passed over an irre- 
gular ascending surface, the road always good, 
Numbers of deer were seen in this march. At 
length, a gradual descent brought us into a small 
vale, where were some chaman, and a rivulet, but 
no inhabitants; whence another hill, of the sathe 
easy character as the preceding, was crossed, and 
we entered the valley of Ak-Robat.. Here was 
some cultivation, a fine rivulet, and chaman, with 
a solitary castle. ‘Ascending the valley, we reached 
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the pass, or Kotal Ak- Robat, having passed to the 

. east of the valley some considerable ancient remains 
on the hills. The pass was tolerably easy, but on 
the gummit we encountered a sharp wind for ‘which 
it is remarkable, and the pass is emphatically de- 
signated a bid-khana, or place of wind. The de- 
scent was also gradual and unimpeded, and brought 
us into a fair valley; the rivulet flowing to the 
north, as that of Ak-Robat does to the south. At 
length we reached an expanded tract, called Noh 
Régh, or the nine sands, where we halted. Supplies 
were derived from castles to our right and left, ‘at 
no great distance, ‘but not discernible—those to the 
right at a spot called Gharow. 

‘When about to march, from Noh Régh, the se- 
cond son of Méhomed Ali Beg arrived in camp, 
and paid his respects to the khan, who immediately 
dismissed him, and he returned in all speed to his 
father... From Noh Régh the valley contracted, and 
became little better than a continued defile; at 
one spot we had to our left a small grove of trees, 
denoting a zidrat, the branches decorated with a 
variety of rags, and horns of deer, goats, and ‘other 
animals, a mode by which rural shrines in this part 
of the country are distinguished. A little beyond 
it the valley expanded, and we had a ruinous 
“modern castle on the eminences to the right, and 
there was also an inhabited village of caves. Here 
we were met by the eldest son of Mahomed Ali 
Beg. - Him also the khan dismissed; and he re- 
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turned galloping to his father. From hence the 
valley was a complete defile, and so continued until 
it opens into the valley of Séghin. There Maho- 
med Ali Beg presented himself, proffered ‘all devo- 
tion and submission, and was, in return, embraced 
by the khan. Commanding the gorge of this defile 
is a castle called Killa Sir Sang, seated on an emi- 
nence ; whence its name, the castle on the rock. 
Immediately beyond it, we crossed the rivulet of 
Ségh4n, and encamped on the rising grounds north 
of the valley. This castle, the stronghold of Méa- 
homed Ali Beg, had been evacuated by his orders, 
and he tendered it to the khan as a pledge of his 
sincerity, who ordered Afghdn troops to garrison it. 
The castle itself was a rude, shapeless building, with 
no pretensions to strength but what it derived from 
its site, although, in the estimation of the Séghén- 
chis, it is the key to Térkistan. On our gaining 
this ground we had a fall of snow. About a mile 
west of us was the castle in which Mahomed ‘Ali 
Beg himself resided. In that direction were several 
other castles, and the valley was pretty open. 

At Séghan large supplies were received from 
Mahomed Ali Beg, but the khan was also neces- 
sitated to draw considerable supplies from Béinian, 
as the consumption of the united Afghan and Ha 
zéra force could not be met by the produdé ‘6 ‘Of - 
Séghan. Mahomed Ali Beg, however~he’ “ended 
voured to conceal them, entertaified apprehensions 
for his personal safety, as was evident’ from’ his car-" 
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tiage and demeanour. On the evening of our ar- 
rival the gun’we had with us was discharged ; he 
was in camp, and became much: terrified, and was 
re-assured only when informed that it was-an Af- 
ghén custom to fire a salute on encampment in a 
anew country. This chief, who had rendered him- 
self in these countries of so much notoriety, and 
who had become the terror of the Hazarajat, was 
of middle stature, stout built, and from forty-five.to 
fifty years of age. His countenance was forbidding, 
and his general bad aspect was increased by an awk- 
wardness of his eyes; in fact, he was near-sighted, 
He dressed meanly, but his horse was magnificently 
accoutred, and his saddle-cloth was of gold." For 
his services to Mahomed Morad Beg in procuring 
slaves, he had been styled Min Beghi, or the com- 
mander of a thousand men; the flattery of Malla 
Shahdbadin now elevated him inte the Chirdghedin, 
or the light or lamp of religion. We.here. learned 
that the superior chief of Déh Zanghi had nearly 
reached * Bamian with five hundred horse, when 
hearing’ of the negotiations pending between the khan 
and M&homed Ali Beg, he had returned in disgust. 

The khan at this place assembledim his tent 
Méhomed: Ali Beg, Mir Yezd4nbaksh; Mir Baz Ali, 
and the various Hazara chiefs,and:exhorted them all 
to a reconciliation: - Much debate -ensned, and-nu- 
merous accusations and retorts passed on either side; 
but ultimately a-Koran was produced, and on it 
both parties swore forgetfulness of the past and 
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good-will for the future. During this seene the 
khan was much ruffied by the pertinacity of some 
of. the Hazara chiefs. Mahomed Alf Beg atfter- 
wards restored to liberty some ten or twelve Hazara 
slaves, as he said, on the khan’s account. 

The khan’s naib, Sédadin, who from the first had 
been the medium of his intercourse with Mir Yez- 
danbaksh, and a party to the many oaths that had 
been passed between him and the khan, was now 
despatched with the mir to meet Shah Pessand, a 
Tétar chief.on the Dasht Saféd. Wath a small 
party of horse they proceeded, and were met on the 
Dasht by Shah Pessand, also slightly attended. 
The Tatar chief accepted as a present from the naib 
his chapan. of blue broad-cloth, and gave him in 
return his own, Jided with fur:-to the Hazdra mir 
he presented three horses as peshkash, and he pro- 
mised the next day to send his brother, accompanied 
by agents, on behalf of his allies; with horses as - 
peshkash to the khan. 

The following day the brother of Shah Pessand, 
with agents of the Sirdar Saiyad M4homed, Ferhad, 
and other Tatar chiefs, arrived in camp, bringing 
four or five horses-as peshkash. The agent of 
Réhmatilah Beg, the Tajik chief of Kaéhmerd, also 
joined, with three peshkash horses; but it’: waa; 
known that Réhmatiilah had sent his eldest-san., to 
Kindéz for instructions how to act in: ‘thes present 
conjuncture. The brother of Shah Pessand was 
the principal orator in the interview. with:the-Khan. 
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He said, that if it were required of them to acknow- 
ledge Afghan ‘supremacy, they, could ‘not do 80, 
as they acknowledged that of Mir Mahomed Mo- ° 
rid Beg; who, content with their ‘simple’ acknow- 
ledgment, and their readiness to furnish” “Komak, 
or'an auxiliary force, when called upon, did’ “not 
exact tribute from them. That they \ would prefer 
dependency on the Afgh4ns to that on “the Uabeks ; ; 
that the season for action this year was past, but 
that if the khdn appeared in the field in spring, 
with a fair force, they would join him, and march 
_ with him even to Kéndéz. Under any ciream- 
stances, he positively affirmed, that they “would 
not auffer the khan to enter their lands; that’ they 
had numerous gardens; and that if the khan ven- 
tured to enter the Dasht Saféd, he must prepare 
for an engagement. This language was , but ill 
relished by ‘the khan, who "made mse of all his clo- 
quence, alternately menacing and ‘soothing ; “he 
even occasionally indulged in terms of abuse, — 
which he uttered, however, in Pashto, ‘to his 
auditors ‘unintelligible. They firmly adhered to 
their sentiments ; and the khan ultimately bestowed 
khelats on them, and dismissed them, vehemently 
swearing ‘that he would put an end O. the shuffling 
tricks of thé Tatara. , The “agerit of Réhmattilah 
Beg spoke much in “the “same strain 28 the Tatar 
agetits, and observed, that his master had “referred 
to’ Méhomed Moréd Beg, and if he were ‘willing 
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to relinquish his claims, the Kghmerd chief was 
ready to acknowledge those of the Afghans. 

The khdn, while he vowed not to be satisfied 
with unmeaning pretexts, was very careful not to 
speak in ungracious terms of Réhmatilah Beg, 
for whom he professed to entertain a most par- 
ticular esteem, and regretted that he did not come 
to his camp and seek his friendship. The fact 
was, Réhmattlah Bog had considerable wealth, 
which it was the khdn’s object to obtain, and this 
could only be done by securing his person; on this 
account, even when in Bisit, inveighing against 
Mahomed Ali Beg, he had always spoken flatter- 
ingly of Réhmatilah Beg, under the idea that the 
conversation would be reported to him, and secure 
his confidence. This Réhmatilah Beg is generally 
known by the name of Réhmatilah Diwana, or the 
madman. Fora number of years he. has governed 
the small but luxuriant valley of Kaéhmerd, and 
from his youth has passed his life in’the enjoyments * 
of wine and music. A man of strong natural sense, 
he has always contrived to command respect among 
his neighbours, while his inoffensive manners have 
disposed the most rigid of Méhomedan bigots to re- 
gard with forgiving eye his festivities and illicit in- 
dulgences. Many years since he had provoked there- 
sentment of the illustrious Killich Ali Beg of Balkh, 
who entered Kahmerd with an army. Réhmatélah 
Beg on this occasion collected all his property, as 
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shals, chapans, silks, kimkAbs, broad-cloth, horse fur- 
niture, weapons, é&c., and exposing them to the: 
view of the Uzbek chief,’ invited hini to take what 
he ‘pleased. Killich Ali Beg took ene shaliand: 
one-piece of kimkAb, a demonstration of friendship 
rather than of superiority, asserting for himeelf that 
he would ever hold his person, wealth, arid authority 
inviolate, and as long as-he lived cause others to’ 
respect them. He told him also to enjoy the plesi- 
sures of ‘wine and music as he had been wont to 
do. The same indulgence he experiences from M&- 
honied Moréd Beg, who even, considering, hisn a 
privileged being, himself supplies chinwith: strong: 
drinks, when he may be his guest'at Kindaz. 

One ‘of the strange events which occurred during 
our stay at Séghin, was the marriage of the khan 
with the daughter of Mahomed Alj:Beg, which: was 
solemnized the day after our arrival," The: khan, 
attended only by @ few of his péshkidmats.. and 
his musicians, tepaired to the Séghan chief's castle, 
and Mélla’Shab&badin performed. the nikéh, -or 
marriage ceremony.” On the morning of the next 
day the khan returned to camp, and received 2 
variety of congratulatory salutations, ‘but it was 
plain he was'in very ill humour; he had been taken 
in: his new bride; whom he had expected to find 
remarkably beautifulj.:from the report. of Mulla 
Shabdbadin: and ‘others, atid:-from*thé “aiiiversally 
acknowledged personal charms “of ‘her mother, 
proved to be ‘an ill-favoured, snub-nosed Hazfra 
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wench. .Moreover, it was known to others, though . 
probably not. tothe, kh4n, that she,was not the. - 
daughter. of. Méhomed: Alf. Beg, inasmuch as her 
mother had been married to.a Hazéra, -whom.Mé-, 
homed Ali..Beg-slew, for the.sake of. obtaining 
his wife;:.whose fame for beauty, was far spread., 

He received her pregnant into his family, and the: 
" fruit .of:her labour was the daughter now bestowed 
upon Haji Khan. 

At Séghan also arrived from Ghazni fae: of die. 
khan’s brothers, Daoud Mahomed. Khan and Khan, 
Méhowged - ‘Khan. They brought about one hundred: 
horse, and reported in high terms of. satisfaction, 
the attentions paid to them in Bisit, particularly, 
their reception at the castle of Mir ee 
at Karzar. . ...- 

Intelligence was now received of the ecival, of 
the large gun at Bamidn. -I should before -have 
noted; ‘that. on our march. from Ghoweh Khol to, 
KAlé’ by the Kotal Sigh Régh, the two guns, with: 
the elephant, were despatched by the route of -Ferai 
Kholm and Karzér. The smaller gun reached.us 
at Bamian; but. the larger had broken down on the 
road, and from the delays and difficulties in repair- 
ing the carriage, had only now reached Bamian. 

Jt was but natural that the khan’s alliance:-with, 
Méhomed Ali Beg-should excite suspicions among 
the. Hazfras, ‘and the: first who manifested: them 
was. Mir Baz Ali, next to Mir.-Yezdanbaksh. the 
most considerable of them. He, alleging sickness, 
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solicited, his dismissal, which . the. khan -granted, 
«but .angrily, telling him, not to present himself 
before him again.with his. salam, or bow, of obe- 
.dience, and directing him to leave his. son with a 
body of troops in camp. On the ensuing night 
‘Mir. Béz Ali, his son, and about five hundred 
horse, silently decamped, and the morning. but 
discovered to the khan that the birds had flown, 
without showing the course of their fight. There 
-were still about two thousand Hazara horse with 
us, under Mir Yezdanbaksh and the two young’ 
chiefs of Déh Zanghi. -- 

The khan having decided to advaiice upon. the 
-Dasht Saféd, Réhimdad Khan, with one hundred 
horse, chiefly Jisdlchis, was despatched, in: con- 
junction with Méhomed Ali Beg, to reduce the 
castles in KAhmerd. The khan probably expected 
to gain his objects by finesse and intimidation, as 
he positively enjoined Réhimdéd Khan to avoid 
battle and the loss of men. 

The khan having‘ assembled his Khaka troops 
_in two parallel lines, the march commenced with 
_the beating of nagéras. The Ghiélém Khana troops 
were in advance, and I this day accompanied them. 
“We passed. easterly down the valley, which a little 
below Killa Sir Sang narrows for some. -distance, 
and again expands, when we found, several castles 
and kishlaks, the largest of the former being Killa 
Khwoja. We had reached the. foot of the Kotal 
N§Al-patch. or the horse-shoe breaking pass, leading 
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“to thé'Dasht Saféd, and were ‘preparing to ascend, 
‘whién' people, sent by the khan, called us back, and 
“we found the halting-place was Killa Khwoja.  ~ 
‘The khan, béforé dismounting proceeded with: a 
‘large party - ‘down the valley, which below the pa- 
-ralléfof’the kotal contracts into a defile, for the 
; purpose of viewing the remains of an ancieft for- 
‘tress called’ Killa Kafr, the infidel’s fort: They 
Wéte very imposing, and from the bulk of. the 
‘sténes “employed in their construction excited 
‘wauch wonder. At the extremity of this ‘datra* is 
a castle, whether ancient or modern I know hot, 
called Darband, 2 contraction of Dara-band,’ the 
‘band, or key. of the valley; and east of it‘ is 
another, called Baidnir. In this short march our 
route traced the northern side of the vale of Ség- 
han, and we passed a ‘village of caves, with an 
ancient tower on the eminence, in which’ they 
‘were excavated. This evening we fired from our gun 
several rounds, as well to celebrate our arrival ou 
new territory, as to let the Tatars know we had 
come. Killa Khwoja, with another castle, was : 
garrisoned with the khan’s troops, and the caatle . 
of a chief, Faquir Beg, who had been long obnox- 
ious to’Mahomed Ali Beg, and who was related 
to the: Dasht Saféd chiefs, was ordered to bé de- 
molished. The wood found there was used as ‘fuél 
by the army: Faquir Beg was despatched, with 
‘his family, to Bamian, the khan. promising to ‘pro- 
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The day after our arrival at Killa Khwoja snow 
fell; and the khan ‘invited me to’take noon’s:re- 
past with him in his kergha; or felt-covered tent. 
Here were present the khan, his néib Sadadin, 
Milla ‘Jan Méhomed, Mir Yezddnbaksh, Mir 
Zafier of Kali, and myself. On'my-account the 
khin “principally discoursed. of Feringhis, and he 
astonished his Hazara guests by his accounts of 
their insdf, or equity. He related the history of 
Amir Khan (the freebooter of Tonk), and so curi- 
ously, that I shall repeat the substasice of it. “ Amir 
Khan had one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and ‘was flying before twelve thousand Feringhis, 
when the letter sent to him, offering as much ar- 
tillery ag he needed and a crore of rupees, if he 
would but stand and give battle. Amir Khan te- 
ceived artillery and a crore of rupees, gave battle, 
and was defeated, with the loss of twenty-seven 
thousand men. The Feringhis lost six thousand 
wen: Amir Khan, reflecting on the diminished 
force of the Feringhis, again ventured to engage, 
and suffered defeat, with the loss of twelve thou- 
sand:men; his opponents lost three thousand men. 
Amiy Khan having still nearly eighty thousand 
men, judged it concerned his honour notto suf- 
. fer so small a force as three. thousand to escape, 
arid surrounded it; but he found that in the night 
the Feringhis had eluded his. vigilance, and: learn- 
ing that they had summoned another kampé of 
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ed his.quarters-to another part ofthe, country. 
Ultimately, when‘the Feringhis. congluded a, treaty 
with: him,:knowing. him to be an able, useful man, 
they gave him an allowance of fifteen lakhs of-rus 
pees for hiecbaram, placing only one. injunction 
upon;him, that he was never to turn his eyes:to- 
wards the Afghans.” The khan observed, that the 
' Sird4r: M&homed Azem Khan, then living, upon 
hearing the terms of the treaty, placed his turban 
on the ground before him, and prayed to heaven : 
that he might one day become the ghilém. (slave) 
of the Feringhis. The khan, in the course of thig 
day’s conversation remarked, that the: gross -re~ 
venue of Kabal, Ghazni, Jelélabad, Bamian,, and 
Bisdt, for the year past, 1831, 1832, was fifteen 
lékhs. : Taghow, Dhost, and Khiram, being rebel- 
Hous, not included. Mir Yezdanbaksh spoke. very 
little, continually passing his beads between his fin- 
gers, uttering indistinct ejaculations, with his-.ayes 
averted upwards. As usual with him, he sat bare- 
headed. The moba, or cholera morbus, which de- 
solated Kabal in 1827, being alluded to,.the mir 
took occasion to state his disbelief in the remedies 
of physicians, and, observing that no one case of 
-moba occurred. in Bisit,. asked, What has. disease 
to’ do with men. who.live upon barley-bread. and 
butter-milk? The kh4n cited: the case of a portly 
old. physician, who.was with the camp.that year, in 
Zirmat, and. who one day in his tent affected to 
ridicule: the mobd, saying, if every one like me 
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anointed his body with oil, he. would. have no rea- 
son ‘to. fear. the moba. - With the. words in his. 
mouth, said the khan, he left my tent, and-a very 
short. time after. I heard that: the fat. old sal 
man with his oiled body was dead ! 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the nar. 
gira beat to arms; the khan having determined 
‘upon. making a reconnoissance on the Dasht Saféd. 
Mir Yezdanbaksh accompanied him, with: about : ; 
" fifty, horse. only. The troops ascended the Kotal 
' Nal-patch, rather long, but not. difficult, and. at::. 
the summit were in view three of: the Tétar castleé, 
with their, gardens. The khan halted the Ghilém 
Khana troops midway up the kotal, saying he did not. 
wish to fatigue them. The Tatars soon descried the: 
troops, and their horsemen issyed, from. the castles 
‘and,,took position on..the plain,; but ,agein..xe-en- 
tered them. Persons therefrom were observed to.. 
send.them back. The khin used his spyglass, and.. 
speculated on their numbers. During the few 
minutes he remained on-the plain he once inquired, 
“Where is Mir Yezdanbaksh ?” and looking around, 
and observing him to be attended by.,.Déoud -M4- 
homed, Khan and his party, remarked “All is well; 

he d3, amusing, himself with Déoud Méhomed.” 
The khan and. troops rejoined the camp, it: being 
yet daylight: On arrival he despatched.Saiyad M6. . 


homed . Khan with. personal communications for 
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gah his-ndib Sédadin and Mir Yezdanbakeh. “They 
having arrived, he then sent for Mir Abbés, brother’ 
to' Mir Yezdanbaksh, and others of his relatives, and” 
officers, with the two cltiefy of Déh Zanghf, who came * 
supposing Mir Yezdanbaksh required their’ attend: ° 
ance, #8 *they were told. The khan, when his bro-’ 
ther Déoud Mahomed Khan entered the Kergih,” 
followed by large party of armed Afghans, ‘angrily 
asked Mir Yezdinbaksh why hé had thrown defeat’ 
atong his troops, and occasioned a triumph to the Té.” 
tars? ‘The! init, aware of his eritical situation; dst” 
“Khan, place me in front and see ‘what T Will do" 
with the Tétars.” The khan spoke abusively in Pash- ' 
to;.arose, and-ordered the seizure of the mir and his’ 
attendanta?Phis: wid éffected without’ ‘reaiatante, ” 
as those admitted within the Kergah were ‘féw,- 
the others of the Hazéras summoned standing with-' 
out, and their detention was an easy matter: * The” 
nagéra: sounded immediately to ‘arms, arid Girtilaiki 
Hakamzida was" despatched to plunder thé ‘mir’s ' 
tent. “The khan having effected this coup, stood’ 
without his tent in a state of manifest surprise ‘aid’ 
anxiety. The presence of ‘two thousand Huzsra> 
horse ‘might also give him unessiness, but forturie, 
ag if favouring: his designs, had divided this force | 
into threé bodiés, one with the mir and the ‘Afghin® 
camp, and the twO-ethers in villages of Saiiiuches, . 
north of the valley, which they had occupied on ‘the 
fall of mow. The khan had no cafise for apprehen- 
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’ lyzed by thie seizire of their ehiefs,‘and had ‘no other 
thought but to provide’éach for his‘individual safety. 
The portion with the camp;‘mounting as soon as pos- 
sible, some -passed ‘down the valley of Séghan; while 

- others ‘ascended the hills south “of the valley,’and 
made ‘for Gandak.’ Those iti the: Samuches scram- 
bled up the hills behind their position, which were 
absolutely impracticable to the Afghan horses, and 
some'tmnade for the' Dasht: Saféd, while other#-tra- 
versed the Dasht’ Ghazzak between Séghin and 
Kahmerd, and made for Yek Auleng: As soon 
as the seizure of Mir Yezdénbaksh was known'the 
KRGk4 “troops” hastened to’ déspoll ‘ther “Hiddias, 
and obtained a -great number of ‘horses, arms, abd 
aedoutrements. The pursuit of the fugitives was 
kept up principally by the attenddnts: upon the 
horses, and such ‘was the. panic among: the ‘fornier 
that one of the latter would be seén retursing with 
two or even three horses, and as many swords and 
mitchlocks. It was afflicting to behold ‘the un- 
fortuntite Hazéras made captives, arid in the midst 
of snow and inclement weather’ reduced to a state 
ef nudity by their merciless tyrants ;->even the 
brothers and officers of Mir Yeadanbakeh wefe not 
spared, andthe mir himself ‘was the only person 
the khan judgéd“fit! by-peréimptory order, to com- 
hand to be- respected as to clothing, and’ from 
his girdle the knife was taken’ by thos’: wlio beized 
him. A son of Mir Méhonted Shah and nephew 
to: Mir Vezdanbaksh, one of my hospitable enters 
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tainers.a Kerghé, as noted in. my third march, was . 

among the sufferers, and- was dragged . past: me. by, 

. three or four,Afghans,.who called him their pri- 
soner, shivering, barefooted, and without any other 
covering than; an: old pair of perjamas.-(trowsers),. . 
which: his‘ despoilers, in their. humanity, had.:be 
stowed upon him. I said, “Mir, what has hap-. 
pened.to-you?”. He replied, “ Bad-roz amed,” or 
an..unlugky day has come. _.He was taken .be- 
fore the khan, who, *aware “that his father). Mix 
Mahomed Shah, was inimical to .his..brother, Mir 
Yezdinbaksh, ordered clothing to be given to.him, 
and, his horses and arms, of, some value, to be;re- 
turned... These orders. were, in part, complied. with, 
and the next day I found him only wanting,».pair. 

* of shoes, with which I was able to supply him. The 
only-.precautionary measuygs taken by the khan 
on seizing. the Hazara chiefs, were the, despatch: 
of,his two brothers, Déoud Mahomed Khan. and, 
Khan Mahomed Khan, to the base of the. Kotal 
Nal-patch, rather to anticipate a movement. on 
the part.of the Téters than to prevent the - flight 
of the Hazfras in that direction, and the sending’a 
few horsemen to the Killa Sir Sang, to instruct.the 
garrison. of what had happened... It: now became. 
known that:.Saiyad Méhomed Khan,. Paghwant, 
who had been commissioned the preceding night- 
to..Méhomed. .Ali. Beg with a verbal,.communica- 


tion, wasi.sent,to announce the intended seizure. of 
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had also sent intimation of his designs to his agents 
at Bamidn, and one. of them, Wali, a chillam-ber- 
dar, was employed to secure-the persons of Alladad 
Khan Moghal, and. others who: weré known to :be 
of the party of Mir Yezdanbaksh. _ This he ‘effected 
by summoning them to thé castle of Ak: Robat, on 
the pretext that the khan had sent for them; and 
on their arrival he-made them prisoners. 

. Iehmediately after the seizure of. ‘Mir Yexdin- 
akeh I joined the khan, standing without: his ker- 
gah, now become a prison. Néib Sédadin, his agent 
in all transactions with the mir, was. astounded, 

_and said, in Pashto, “ Khén,.se -kawi (or, khan, 
what have you done? The khan replied, in Per- 
sian, “Say nothing ; what is done, is done.” After 
standing some time, and observing the departure of * 
the’ Hazéras, he repsirgg to the;-tent of. Mahomed 
Bagher Khan, Moraéd Khani, of the Ghélém Khana 
troops. These men being Shias;: and- intimutgly 
connected with Mir Yezdanbakeh . by political. and 
religious ties, could not but be much incensed at 
the..flagrant act just committed. To. them the 
khan sought to justify himself, by asserting, that 
the..seigure of Mir Yezdanbaksh.!-was a measure 
pressed .upon him by the Sirdér-Dost .Mahomed 
Khan when. in: Tagow sythat: he: had repeatedly. 
written to him since’ he-left Kabel..to ‘seize,.the 
“mir; that hitherto he had. refrained:.from ‘doing 
80, nor would he now have obeyed these instrue~ 
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certed a plan with the: Tatars, by which they were 
to “engage the khan’s troops in front,..while he 
was. to pillage the camp, and destroy those who 
remained in it. «In. confirmation. of. this’ charge 
he read a letter, that: he ‘asserted ‘had been taken’ 
from a messenger sent by the mfr to the Titers: 
I was. not present at the reading of this ‘letter, 
which was, moreover, known to be a forgery, and 
written by Ghélém Hékamzida at the -khan’s 
suggestion ; but the Ghélam Khatia officers after- 
wards assured me that it was far from cleverly 
done, for there was nothing in it to warrant ‘sus- 
picion, even in the khan’s mind. ; 

» After remaining with the Ghiilam Khana until 
afin! mid-day, orders to march were issued, -and 
the troops, in order of battle, retrograded to their 
former position near Killg Sir Sang. The‘ khan 
with his line marched first, after him the Ghiélém 
Khana horse, and behind them the captives, while 
Déoud Méhomed Khan and Khan Méhomed Khan 
brought up the rear. The prisoners were about 
twenty in number, and this day mounted on horses, 
their arms seeured behind them by ropes at their 
elbow -joints, while other ropes were fixed round 
their necks, with the ends hanging down ‘to :bé 
taken ‘hold :of' by the persons having. immediate 
charge of each of them: The unfortunate ‘nen 
were preceded by Milla Shahabadin and thé khAn’s 
nephew. I.saw Mir Yezdanbaksh when‘ he left 
the. kergah to monnt hic havens he uctend. Lite 
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dejected head; cast a momentary look around, ‘and 

again dropped it.:“I believe there were few in 
' camp-.but commiserated ‘his ‘ case’; to behold him 
who in the morning was the superior lord of Bisit, 
who commanded a numerous force, and ‘held: arbi- 
trary power over many ‘thousand dependent human 
beings, in the space of an instant reduced :to the 
powerless situation of a captive in - bonds, ‘would 
occasion feelings of consternation, as an exempli- 
fication .of the ordinary vicissitudes of life; but 
when the mir’s frank and generous character, the © 
many services he had rendered the khan, and, above 
all, the perfidious circumstances of his seizure were 
considered, I believe there was not a bosom” in 
the: Afghan camp that glowed not with indig- 
nation, and such as dared to express their feelings 
consigned to. execration the contrivers and perpe- 
trators of so infamous‘a deed. I canie up on this 
-mareh with the Ghilém Khana. troops; and Ma- 
homed Jaffar Khan, Moréd Khani, significantly 
asked; '“ Didi?” or, have you seen? ‘on replying 
affirmatively, he’ rejoined “ By such perjuries and 
atrocities’ the Afgh4ns have lost ‘their Peace 
led and influence.” 

- During the: past night I learned that the Khtke 
‘seope by the khén’s orders, had been. under arms, 
and that he himself had sat up in his tent without 
taking “sleep, his musicians, until near ‘morning, 
playing’ and singing before him. When: he dis- 
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ments .among .the, Hazfras, and observed: to one 
of his péshkidmats, that if Mir Yezddnbaksh fly, 
“bakht,” or fortune, is.on_ his side; if he remain 
until morn, it is on mine.: iio ges § ae 

Tt. was subsequently ascertained that the. Hazdra 
chief, -yielding to the unanimous and urgent-:en- 
treaties of his fokowers to decamp, had. ordered 
his horses to. be saddled; that he had left his tent, 
and:actually placed one of his‘ feet in the.stirrup, 
preparing to mount, when he withdrew it, observ- 
ing, that: he..was a Kohist4ni, or man. of -the hills, 
that he had.attached himself to the khan by. oaths, 
by. which he was resolved to: stand even were the 
consequénces -fatal to him.’ Having ‘thus spoken, 
he returned to his tent, and the Hazfras,: unsade 
dling their horses, returned to their quarters. .. 

T must confess, I was confounded at the khAn’s 
procedure. I had never before-witnessed the com- 
mission of so. flagrant an enormity; and, aware 
of his secret designg, could not conceive. why he 
preferred the alliance of Mahomed’ Ali Beg. to 
that of so powerful a chief as Mir Yesdanbaksh, 
I could not for a moment. credit the -treacherous 
intentions imputed to the latter, who, had. he been 
faithless or insincere, could easily have destroyed 
the khAn and his ‘army when on the frontiers -.of 
Bixjehgai. The surprise and sorrow. of the. khAn’s 
naib, Sddadin, was .a convincing testimony: also: of 
the injustice of the charge fixed jupon. the mir. 
The letter produced by the khan was.-known :to 
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be forged; and on the mir’s person at the time 
of seizure was found a letter addressed to his 
dependants at Karzar, directing them to make all 
due preparations. for the entertainment of the khan 
on his return; and his nazir, ‘Mir Ali Khan, had 
been deputed to Kabal to purchase ten kharwirs 
of rice for the festive occasiom contemplated. It 
appeared to me also a heinous refinement of 
cruelty in keeping up good appearances with the 
mir until he had led him into the country of his 
avowed and unprincipled enemy, and by his seizure 
there affording the Tajik chief a gratuitous tri- 
umph, more galling to the generous mind of his 
victim than the-loss of power and fortune. ‘An 
accession of territory at the expensé of the Tatar 
chiefs of the Dasht Saféd, was evidently an object 
with the khan, and he may have expected that 
by the Hazfra chief’s influence with them he 
might ‘have been enabled to secure their persons, 
after which the confiscation of their estates was 
an easy matter. But, being baffled. by the firm- 
ness of the Tatar chiefs, and finding that Réhma- 
téilah Beg of Kagmerd would not voluntarily sur- ° 
render his country, and was too wary to place 
himself in his power, he,. regardless of every tie 
of friendship and. moral obligation, seized the mir, 
expecting to procure a largé sum for his ransom, 


which might enable him to subsiet his” troops 


during the winter at Bamiin. Could I venture 
to fathom the original intentions of the khan, he 
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had contemplated to pass the winter at Kahmerd, 
where he would probably have subsisted his troops ; 
and whence, in concest with the. Uzbek chief of , 
Khilm, decidedly hostile to Mahomed Mordéd Beg 
of Kindéz, he might | have been enabled. to, have 
acted in a very different mode from that to which 
necessity _afterwargs compelled him. As it wag, 
the obstinacy of Rahmatilah Beg had foiled him,— 
he could not subsist at Séghan; Mahomed. Ali 
Beg, had no_ property worth the seizure, and he 
had no ‘resource but to retrograde to Bamiin; and 
the question was, how to- subsist himself there.’ 
The: revenue from the soil of Bamidn, with its 
districts, amounts to fifteen thousand kharwars. of 
graip, .whether, wheat, barley, or mishing. (pea), 
This had been exhausted by previous receipts. and 
requisitions while in BisGt, and even w# this place, 
The premature and unusually severe winter had 
algo, materially affected .the year's produce,. and 
heaps of untrodden wheat, were yet lying rotting 
under snow. That.‘the khan possessed’ eminent 
ability in meeting the exigencies of his sityation 
may be conceived, although it. was, lamentgble..to 
“reflect upon the unhallowed means employed. 

At Killa. Sir Sang on the next day we were 
joined by Méhomed Ali Beg and Karra Kili Khan, 
on, the part of Réhimdad Khan. They, reported 
the capture of four castles, of Rahmatilgh, Beg, who 
still, held two, the more. important, and, refused 
to: wait. upon the khin. A: negotiation had been 
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carried on with him, and it had been agreed, under 
the plausible pretext of preventing the effusion of 
Missulmani blood, to refer, matters to Mir Ma- 
homed Mord4d Beg. Réhmatilah’s. castles had not 
been taken without bloodshed ; two or three men 
on the part of Réhimdéd Kh&n had been slain, 
and several had been wounded, ‘. To attend upon 
these the khan despatched his surgeon to Kahmerd, 
giving him ten rupees. On this occasion Nasré- 
lah Khan, the chief of Ajer, was introduced to 
the khan, and proffered his submission. He was, 
‘courteously received, and a khelat was bestowed 
on him. He was a young man, of ordinary appear- 
ance and capacity, and inherited from his fathers 
the hill fort of Ajer, some miles to the west of 
Kahmerd, with two dependent castles. 

The khan paid a visit to Mir Yezdanbakeh at 
this place, offering him terms, by acceding to which 
‘he should be released. These were, the payment 
of twenty thousand rupees, in money or value, the 
surrender of the castle of Karz4r, and two or three 
others on the line of road from Baémian to KAbal, 
his engagement not to levy duty from kéfilas, and 
the delivery of adequate hostages for the perform- 
ance of his obligations. 

Mahomed Ali, Beg unequivocally pressed upon 
the khan the necessity for the mir’s execution, 
alleging, that if released neither one nor the other 
would be able to move in these countries, Ma- 
homed Ali Beg had become proportionately con- 
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fident on the seizure of his adversary, and he had 
probably turned to good account the dispersion of 
the Hazfra force, and recompensed himself for the 
ten or twelve Hazara slaves he had formerly set 
at liberty. The route of many of the fugitives 
must have been over the Dasht Ghazzak, between 
Kahmerd and Séghan, where he, informed of the 
intended act, would have been ready to intercept 
them. Subsequently Mir Yezdanbaksh affirmed 
that three hundred and ten were missing; but I 
know not whether this number referred to the 
whole force or to that under his own orders. Many 
of these may have perished from cold, but the 
greater number were probably kidnapped. 

Mir Yezdinbaksh was still lodged in the kh4n’s 
kergah, and the HindGstdni soldiers formed his 
guard. It was decided to retire to Bamian. The 
khan had but three pairs of leg-irons with him, but 
his Tajik ally cheerfully furnished him with six 
other pairs from his own stores, and now Mir Yez- 
danbaksh and the principal captives had their feet 
bound in fetters. Melted lead was poured into the 
locks, which secured them, to effectually prevent 
their being opened. 

Another fall of snow occurred at Séghin; and 
one morning, a little before the break of day, the 
heavens displayed a beautiful appearance, from the 
descent of numberless of those meteors called fall- 
ing stars; some of the globes were of large size 
and of amazing brilliancy. They pervaded the whole 
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extent of the visible firmament, and continued to 
be discernible long after the light of day dawned. 
The phenomena, I afterwards found, were in like 
manner observed at K4bal, and I have since learned, 
on the banks of the Jalém in the Panjab. Their 
appearance gave rise to much speculation in camp ; 
every one considered them porteptous of some great 
event, which each felt at liberty to prognosticate 
after his own manner. 

We now started on our return to Bimiin. The 
khan preceded the troops, with a few followers, 
Milla Shahibadin and the Khanzidas, Malla Jan 
Mihomed, and myself. We, followed, the valley 
until we arrived at the spot called Noh Régh, 
where we had before encamped. We now found 
it covered with snow, but it was determined to halt 

_ for the convenience of procuring supplies from the 
contiguous castles. At the point where the narrow 
valley expands into the open space of Noh Régh the 
khan and Milla Jan M&homed seated themselves 
on.a rock overhanging the line of road; and his 
purpose in marching before the troops was soon 
made evident. The métars, troopers, and indeed 
all who arrived, were stopped and examined as to 
their possession of Hazara property. The’ horses, 
weapons, &e. were taken account of by Milla Jan 
Méhomed and Mills Shahibadén, with the names of 
the persons possessing them. The khan did not 
take the articles from the men, but observed, he 
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of the spoil; he was, perhaps, also willing, by an 
enumeration of the trophies, to estimate the extent 
of his dishonest and bloodless victory. I had taken 
position on the eminences east of the valley, which 
were free from snow, and as the troops successively 
arrived observed with regret the unfortunate Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, with Mir Abbas his brother, the two . 
Déh Zanghi chiefs, and other’ captives, approach, 
in charge of Dost Mahomed Khan, the khan’s 
brother; manacled, and seated on pairs of chests, 
carried by yabtis (ponies). It became manifest 
that the mir’s doom was decided upon, for after 
exposing him to so much indignity release was out 
of the question. As the tents had not arrived, and 
snow covered the ground, Dost Méhomed Khan 
brought his prisoners near the spot where I’ was 
sitting, where they continued until the ground 
designed for the tents was cleared, when, a fire 
being kindled, the mir in fetters walked thither. 
He sat over the fire, warming his hands, apparently 
unconcerned, amid snow and severe cold, bare- 
headed. 

We continued our march up the now more equal 
and open valley, and crossed the pass of Ak Robat, 
which, although covered with snow, did not impede 
us, and, fortunately, the wind was little more than 
perceptible. We traversed the valley of Ak Robat, 
and passing the slight kotal to the east, entered the 
inferior valley before noted, as containing chaman, 
which I now descended, having before seen the 
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road to the right over the elevated country. We soon 
gained a narrow valley, which, after some distance, 
joins that stretching from Ak Robéat, whose rivulet 
we had now with us. Our road was tolerably good, 
and as we descended the valley a considerable rivu- 
let fell into it from the west, and again lower down 
received also from the west a still mhore considera- 
ble stream; these united waters form one of the 
branches of the Baémidn river, and flow through 
Sirkhdar. Just before reaching this place we 
passed a small grove of trees, a ziérat. From 
Stirkhdar we pushed forwards to Bamiin, where 
we arrived before nightfall. The khan. on arrival 
took up quarters at a castle, where on marching 
for Séghan he had left his wives brought from 
Kabal; and myself, with Sirkerder Kamber, the 
physician Iddaitélah, and his son, pitched a tent in 
a hollow under its southern walls. The khan in- 
formed the inhabitants of Bamian, assembled to 
greet his return, that if*perfectly agreeable to them- 
selves, he would be their guest for ten days, it 
being necessary to settle ‘his affairs with te Yez- 
danbaksh and others. 
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Twe khan having been accepted as a guest by 
the good people of Bamian, his first step was to 
settle the amount of jirim, or fine, on such indi- 
viduals as were obnoxious to him, that is, on such 
as had property that he might appropriate. The 
greater part of these had been made prisoners at 
Ak Robat, as before noted, through the dexterity of 
Wali, the chillam-berdér, The amount obtained 
by jirim was not less than thirty thousand rupees, 
although received in effects, as éarpets, felts, wool- 
lens, copper utensils, lead, and cattle of various 
kinds. Their connexion with Mir Yeztlanbaksh 
was the crime imputed to them; and the khan as- 
sumed great credit to himself with most of them, 
for having re-directed them into the path of Islim, 
from which they had deviated by associating them- 
selves with Shias and infidels. Another of the 
khan’s immediate objects was to obtain possession 
of the castle of Saiyadabad, belonging to Alladéd 
Khan, Moghal, who had laid up in it a vast quan- 
tity of supplies. The Moghal was a prisoner, and 
consented to pay his fine, but was unwilling to 
surrender his castle; on which the khan sent for 
his elephant, and ordered him to be trampled under 
his feet. Alladéd now craved for mercy, which, 
through the mediation of the Ghilém Khana chiefs, 
was conceded. The following morning the inhe-- 
bitants of the castle evacuated their dwelling, being 
permitted to carry away their -grain and_ effects, 
excepting forage and fuel. The khan, with five or 
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six attendants, and myself, rode to survey the new 
acquisition. We crossed the-river of Bamidn, and 
skirting the southern face of the detached eminence, 
on which stands the ruined citadel of Ghilghileh, 
ascended a level space, on which is the castle of 
Saiyadabdd. It was a dilapidated, but truly impos- 
ing ancient castle, constructed of burnt bricks. We 
entered it by a modern gateway on the south; the 
original entrance was an arched one to the west, 
of very large dimensions, which had been long sine 
closed up. The walls were of immense solidity, 
while the burnt bricks employed in their structure — 
were of surprising size. The apartments were 
ranged’in lines with the walls, leaving a small area 
in the centre. Those of the ground-floor were 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height, and they had 
above them others equally lofty and capacious, 
The whole of them had been originally covered with 
domes,—a; construction adopted in the old city of 
Ghélghiileh,—but these have nearly all yielded to the 
attacks of time, and at present the roofs are flat, 
and supported on rafters. West of the castle is a 
large walled enclosure, called the Serai, having. on 
the west a line of domed buildings, but modern; 
near them are the remains of the old masjit belong- 
ing to the castle, exhibiting the same style of solid 
architecture. In the enclosure is a well, also a re- 
cent addition. The castle of Saiyadabad is called, 
in the traditions of the country, Killa Dokhtar, 
the daughter’s castle, having been, as it is said, at 
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the period of the reduction of Ghilghileh, the 
residence..of,.@ princess, the daughter of its sove- 
reign, who married the besieging chief,..and be- 
trayed her father by disclosing the hidden channels 
through which water was conveyed to the citadel. 
The castle, without ascribing much credit to tra- 
dition, was undoubtedly one of the most promi- 
nent structures of the old city of Ghilghileh, 
but manifesting a Mahomedan origin, and probably 
built under the sway of the Caliphs. Ghilghdleh, 
we know from authentic history was destroyed by 
Jenghiz Khan in 1220, a.p. and afforded some time 
a refuge to Jeliladin, the expelled Shah of Khw4- 
tizm. About two hundred yards from it, on the 
north-east, are other buildings referrible to the 
same era. It would appear to have remained in 
an uninhabitable state until about thirty years 
since, when @ governor of Bamiin, Mirza Mého- 
med Ali, affecting a kind of semi-independence, 
covered in the exposed dwellings, built the serai, 
and sank the well. In it he endured a twelve 
month’s siege by Killich Ali Beg of Balkh, who 
ultimately decamped without effecting the reduc- 
tion of the fortress. Since that time, or soon after, 
Mirza Miéhomed Ali retired to Zohak, which he 
intended to repair, and to: place in a state of de- 
fence, and there being proclaimed a traitor he was 
slain by the inhabitants of Bamian. Since the fall 
of the mirza the castle of Saiyadabad had been held 
by Allad4d Khan, Moghal, and he, confiding in the 
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strength of his walls, which cannot be destroyed: by 
any means at command of the:governors of Bamian, 
lived perfectly indépendent of them, refused to pay 
the usual third of the produce of his land, and even 
occasionally attacked his neighbours. He and his 
castle had now fallen beneath the ascendancy of 
Haji Khan’s stars, and after a survey of the build- 
ing, its new possessor decided on occupying it him- 
self, and sent orders for the expedition thither of 
his wives and followers. In the castle, where he 
had hitherto resided were left the Hazdra pri- 
soners, under the charge of his brother, Dost Mé- 
homed Khan, and the Hindiistani soldiers. The 
khan repaired to a modern masjit at the entrance 
of the castle, and, with a Koran in his hands, im- 
plored the favour of heaven on his new conqiest. 
The ejection of about eighty families in the midst 
of winter, and depriving them of fuel, and proven- 
der for their cattle, turning a deaf ear to the 
prayers of the aged women of the castle, who ap- 
peared before him, each with a Koran in her hands, 
exhorting him to look in the face of God, and be - 
merciful,—were perhaps Missulmani actions ; but it 
was necessary in the midst of the perpetration of 
crime to preserve religious appearances, and to 
show his followers that whatever might be done 
from necessity, he was still 2 true and devout 
Miussulman. Within the castle were large quan- 
tities of clover-hay,. wheat-chaff, chelmer, and wood. 
Without the former the khan might have been em- 
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barragsed as to the subsistence of his horses. I’ se- 
lected an apartment on the ground-floor, which 
was large and convenient; a stable was adjoining, 
and there were two or three recesses in it, full of 
chaff, wood, and chelmer, and I admitted no com- 
‘ panions but the old physician Iddaitiilah, and his 
son. The whole of the khdn’s horses were brought 
to Saiyadabad : the most valuable were housed with- 
in the castle, and the remainder were picketed in 
‘the adjacent serai. The khan’s brothers, Daoud Mé- 
homed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, had taken 
up quarters in the caves ‘of Bémidn; the Khaka 
troops had sheltered themselves in the several’ cas- 
tles, and the Ghilém Khana troops only remained 
encamped in the snow. 

We shall now advert to the affairs of the Hazé- 
rajit. The seizure of Mir Yezdanbaksh had pro- 
duced an universal sensation of indignation among 
the Hazaras; and Mir Baz Ali had repaired to Karzér 
to concert measures with his friends there for resist- 
ance to H4ji Khan. The letters of Mir Yezddn- 

- baksh to his adherents were unattended to, and the 
replies were full of terms of defiance to the khan. 
Whether the mir was sincere in wishing his letters 
to be complied with I know not; he said he was; 
and at his instance, seconded by the entreaties of 
Niaib Sadadin, who, to do him justice, was ever 
anxious to be serviceable to his unfortunate friend, 
Mahomed Gil, one of his confidential servants and 
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that he might, by personal explanation, induce the 
people there to surrender the castle and the hos- 
tages required, and procure the release of Mir 
Yezdanbaksh. The khan, was not pleased to allow 
Mahomed Giil to depart, and Mir Mahomed Shah, 
brother to Mir Yezdanbaksh, now, with the khan, 
protested against it. He however went, making a 
thousand vows of fidelity to the khan, and impre- 
cating the vengeance of heaven on his head if he 
proved false. On arrival at Karzir he but con- 
firmed the assembled Hazéras in their determina- 
tion to hold it. The winter seeming to allow 
no military operations to be carried on against’ 
Karzér, Mir Baz Ali returned to his home, writ~ 
ing a letter, of ambiguous tendency, to the khan. 
The principal men at Karzér were, Nazir Mir Ali 
and one Kasim; the former had been sent to Kabal 
to purchase rice, and articles for the entertainment 
of the khan on his expected return; and the latter 
had been left at Karzér by the mir, to attend ‘to 
the affairs of Bisit during his absence. They 
were now joined by Mahomed Gil. A party of 
four individuals from Kabal, three Kohistanis and 
one native of K&bal, driving asses laden with fruit, 
and Bticles to sell in camp, unconscious of what 
had happened at Séghan, fell into the power of 
the Hazdras near Karzér. The three Kohistanis, 
making resistance, were killed, and the Kabali was 
brought to the castle, where his life was spared, and 
he was set at liberty, but in a state of nudity. 
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As the communication ‘between Kibal and Bé- 
mifn was now cut off, there were many reduced 
to much inconvenience and distress, and a good 
deal of discontent existed among such as did not 
like the khan entertain the idea of wintering at 
Bamiin. The Ghilém Khana troops were very 
uneasy, and for some time past had been continually 
soliciting riksat, or leave to depart; but the khan 
had hitherto contrived to delay giving it. To their 
ordinary capacities the extraordinary measures of 
the kh&n were perfectly incomprehensible. Sur- 
mises as to his ultimate intentions were also heard. 
The khan’s brothers did not approve. of. his:.stey 
at’ Bémian.’ The natives of Bamién-were nearly 
reduced to despair by the abstraction of their means 
of subsistence for the supply of the troops; so 
awful a visitation had never before fallen on them. 
The mysterious and absolute khan was not to be 
resisted ; but they had a slender consolation in the 
reflection that no one had ever, with impunity, 
wantonly tyrannized over Bamian, under the pro- 
tection of its twelve thousand walis (saints). 

Matters remained in this perplexed state until 
the eighth Rajab, when the khan repaired to the 
castle where Mir Yezdanbakeh was confined’ ‘and 
after a secret: conference with. his brothers, Daoud 
Mahomed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, or- 
dered the execution of the mir, as he said, from 
necessity. He inquired of Milla Shahabadin if 
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by the Jaws of the Korén; sin: replied, that it 
was absolutely indispensable ;- adding, that it was 
better that death should be inflicted: by the hands: 
of his own kinsmen. 

A péshkidmat Mahomed Khan repaired to the 
mir, and told him to rise, as he was wanted with- 
out. The mir asked, if it was intended to kill him ? 
Méhomed Khan replied, that such were the orders.: 
On which he immediately arose, and followed the 
messenger. He was led to the border of a canal 
of irrigation under the castle wall, where he sat 
down until the preperations were completed. He 
begged as a favour that his hands might be untied, 
that he might repeat two rikdts of prayer. It was 
refused... He therefore, as a devotional act, was 
compelled to be satisfied with passing the ‘beads 
of his tusbih, or rosary, between his fingers, and 
making low ejaculations. The preparations being 
slow,-—a controversy having arisen among those con+ 
cerned whether 2 thin or thick rope was preferable, 
strangling having been the mode of death ordered, 
—-the mir expressed his hope that he should not be 
made to suffer any lingering torment, and wished 
that with.swords they would strike directly at 
his nck. A thick rope had been decided upon. 
The same péshkidmat asked the mfr if he had 
anything to say. .He looked around for a moment, 
and observed, “No; what have I to say? They 
must all follow me, “rah am inast,” or, the road: 
is this.. The rope being fixed, the mir was led 
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into the hollow south of the castle, and six kinsmen 
were stationed, three at each end of the rope 3 
among these * his brother, Mir Abbas, and two 
sons of the Vakil Saifdlah. The former, being a 
prisoner, was compelled to assist, and the two latter 
were afforded an opportunity to avenge the death of 
their father slain by the mir. His corpse was thrown 
across a yabi, and instantly despatched to Kargar. 
Thus fell Mir Yezdanbaksh, a victim to Afghan 
perfidy and dissimulation. Hig firmness in meeting 
death was admired even by his executioners; and’ 
it was observed that in lieu of evincing any 
signs of anxiety or dejection his countenance was 
more ruddy than usual. It was also discovered 
that he had been slain on an excellent day and 
time, as the month Rajab was the best, of all 
months for a Missulmin to die in, and the Roz 
Jima the best of all days. = # 

The slaughter of their chicf did not cause “his 
adherents at Karzér immediately to surrender the 
castles, as perhaps the khan had hoped; but soon 
afterwards letters arrived with ambiguous offers: 
which Mir Zaffer of Kali pronounced false. Kar- 
ra Kali Khan, who had been despatched to Kindéz, 
now returned, bringing with him an agent of Mé- 
homed Mordd Beg, with a message to the follow- 
ing purport. “If the khan be my elder in age, 
he is my father, if my equal, my brother, and if my. 
younger, my son.” The khan now. resolved to 
despatch a formal embassy to Kindéz, and Ghulém. 
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Hékamzada was selected, and to him were given as 
offerings to the Uzbek chief most of the presents 
brought from Sind by Mulla Jan Mahomed. 

The Ghilém Khana troops became clamorous 
for their riiksat, or dismissal ; they had no idea of 
finding themselves isolated among Uzbeks; if they 
remained, a possible circumstance; and at length, 
somewhat angrily, the khan consented to their de- 
parture. They were contented to brave the rigours 
of a wintry passage through BisGt, and reckoned, 
by their influence with the Hazaras, on procuring 
a passage by the castle of Karzét. A kAfila which 
had arrived from Bokhara placed themselves under 
their protection. The Rikas, at variance with the 
rest of the Ghélam Khana troops, and being also 
Sinis, with Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Paghmanf, res 
mained. The kh4n on dismissal of these troops 
gave them a barat, of order for three days’ supplies, 
on KalG. Many were desirous to accompany the 
Ghilém Khana troops, but the khan cajoled them 
with the promise of going himself to Kabal in a 
féw days, when the castle of Karzér should sur. 
render. The Ghil4m Khana troops on reaching 
Karzér were detained three days under its walls, 
and had to endure all the horrors of Aan unusually 
intense cold,: rendered still more terrific and fatal 
’ by a powerful shimal wind, amid snow breast-high, 
and without fuel. The Hazéras sssembled, and 
although a few shots were fired, no one suffered 
from them. Méhomed Bagher Khan, Mahomed 
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J&ffar Khan, Mir Ali Khan, and two or three other 
chiefs, were only admitted within the castle, and 
at first were made prisoners for some hours, but 
finally an arrangement was concluded, by which ten 
tomfns were given for a free passage, and hostages 
were delivered as pledges that no violence should 
be offered to the Hazara peasantry between Karzir 
and Sir Chishma. Moreover, all the horses, arms, 
accoutrements, and clothing, spoil of the Hazaras, 
which, were easily recognised, were taken from all 
who had them in possession. The terms of this 
treaty complied with, the Ghélém Khana troops 
proceeded through Bisit, having no other anta- 
gonist than the cold, itself formidable one. Forty- 
five individuals of the party perished; and of those 
who reached Kabal great numbers had to deplore 
the loss of toes and fingers, many of their hands and 
feet entirely. The destructio® of cattle was also 
immense, and the camels particularly suffered. 
Réhimdid Khan, with Mahomed Ali Beg, and 
the young chief of Ajer, about this time arrived 
from Kéhmerd, a reference respecting that distritt 
having been made to Méhomed Moréd Beg. Ma- 
homed Ali Beg’ strove to dissuade the khin from 
remaining the winter at Bamian, a purpose which 
he now avowed. With respect to Karzér he ob- 
served, that the khin did only half measures. On 
the seigure of Mir Yezdinbaksh he ought to have 
slain him, and sent a force in chapow upon the’ 
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of Baémian should be called ont, scaling ladders 
prepared, and volunteered, in conjunction with Ré- 
himdéd Khan, to reduce the fortress by assault. 
These measures were not adopted. 

Another kafila arrived from Bokhéra; with it 
were two or three Lohéni merchants. These had 
sufficient penetration to conjecture the khan’s de- 
signs, and recommended him, in course of conver- 
sation, not to return to Kabal, where. be would 
be degraded, but to repair to Kiéndtz, where his 
honours would be increased. Two or three daya 
after the khan confined those merchants, demand- 
ing from them the loan of one thousand tillahs (gold 
coin) of Bokhara. They refused, and fasted a day 
or two, vowing they would starve themselves to 
death; the craving of hunger becoming intolerable, 
they tendered five hundred tillahs, which the khan 
accepted, and; relea%d them. The tillah of Bok- 
hara is in value about seven rupees of KAbal, . so 
that the khan profited by the merchants three thou- 
sand five hundred rupees. : 

Déoud Mahomed Khan, the khdn’s brother, had: 
for some time been at Irak,-where:he had occupied 
the castle, and confiscated the property. of Saiyad 
Shah Mahomed, one of the individuals on whom 
a fine of three thousand rupees had been imposed. 
He now came to Bamian, and with his brother, Khan 
Méhomed Khan, signified to the khin that they 
should proceed to Kabal. . He used every argu- 
ment to dissuade them, but ineffectually, and they 
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told him that they were servants of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and not, of himself. Riksat was therefore 
given to them and to the. Rikas, and Saiyad. Mé- 
homed KhAn, Paghméni, with many others, to ac- 
company them. I had long been very much dis- 
tressed, and refrained from accompanying the 
Ghilém Khana troops, only because. they: proceeded 
a. little against the khan’s pleasure, but now,,that 
his brothers had obtained riksat, I asked mine, 
which was of course granted. The kh4n promised 
to place me under protection of his brothers, but 
did not, and as they had left Bamiin I followed 
them, ‘accompanied by one Bgrkat,..a young man 
of. the Balla Hissér Kabal, who had two horses to 
convey thither, and who engaged for a trifling gum 
to attend me and my horse on the road, and to 
_place my luggago.on one of, his .horges, so that..1 
.and.my animal might be unencumbered., My ob- 
ject was now to reach Kabal, but how or by what 
road no one knew; the two brothers of the khan, 
and Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Pagbmani, had vowed 
not to return to Bamian—but it stil] remained, to 
decide in what mode to reach Kabal. As Afghans, 
they could not expect so, easily as the Ghulam 
Khana troops, to pass the Taatle of Karzar; how- 
ever, there seemed a general resolution, if com- 
pelled thereto, to force a passage by the. castle, and 
to fight their way through Bist... On, the other 
hand, Saiyad Méhomed Khan, Paghmani, who is 
believed to be what is called a Siichah Saiyad, 
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influénce with some of the Shékh Ali chiefs, hoped 
by the assistance of Saiyad Shah Abbas, résiding at 
Bitchilik, near Shibr, the ‘Pir of‘the Shékh Alis, 
to procure by negotiation or purchase a passage 
through their territories. At the time of my leav- 
ing Bémian it was understood that Khan Mé- 
homed Khan was at Ahinghar, at the mouth of the 
valley of Topchi, Daoud Méhomed Khan at Irak, 
and Saiyad Mahomed Khan at Bitchilik. 

We proceeded down the valley of Baémian to the 
cothmenéement of the valley of Topehi, whéte ‘are 
two castles called Ahinghar, as before noted, which 
we found occupied by the troops of Khan Mahomed 
Khan, aid otliers. ‘As we started late from Saiyada- 
bad, so it was dark before we arrived here, and, as 
quarters were out of the question, I was obliged 
to pass the night in my postin on the ground, and 
although the cold was severe saffered no incon- 
“venience. ; 

About an hour after daylight many of the troops 
were in motion, but the horses of Khan Mahomed 
‘KhAn were not yet saddled: “T‘however joined the 
promiscuous group cceding, Barkat being to 
follow. We passed ‘up the valley of Topcht, ‘ahd 
Ascended’ the Kotal Haft Pailin, but in place ‘of 
making the summit inclined to the left, or east, and 
gained the crest of the Kotal Shétar GirdAn, ‘the 
descent of“ which is less considerable. Naturally 
steep and precipitous, it was now very troublesome 
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from the frozen snow, although the passage had | 
been improved by the exertions of the: Hazéras 
of Kali. It became absolutely necessary to dis- 
mount, and witli all our precautions numbérs “of 
horses lost their footing. The descent brought us 
into the defile of ‘Mori, stretching from north to 
south, where was a castle, deserted by its inha- 
bitants, and the entrance blocked up with stones. 
Here was a plantation of small trees, and a water- 
mill. On the rocks on the eastern side were con- 
siderable ancient remains, constructed of burnt 
bricks, and remarkable: for neatness and ‘solidity. 
Our ‘cotitee'tup the valley ‘Was“long ahd ‘diffieutt, 
and we had several,times to cross and recross the 
half frozen rivulet. The road generally led over 
precipices, and many of the animals slipped down 
them, but, thanks to heaven, my’ little nag was 
sure and firm-footed, and passed all the dangerous 
spots with impunity. 

Tt was still day when we reached KAlé, and 
“passing under the castles occupied by Mir Zaffer 
and his relations, on eminences now on our right, 
came opposite to a kishlak on the other side of 
the rivulet, which had a roy rides thrown over 
it. The kishlak was occupied by Shakir Khan, 
Terin, with his horse’ Jisdlchis. I waited until 
near dark for the arrival of Barkat, who: not ap. 
pearing, I was obliged to seek~ for quarters: for . 
the night. Shakir Khan hearing of me, gave me 
into the hands of a brother of Mir Zaffer, enjoin- 
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ing him, if he valued the khan’s good-will, to take 
charge of me. The mir conducted me to his castle, 
and directed one of his people to conduct me to 
the Mihman Khana (house of guests), adjacent to 
it. This I found full of men and horses, the party 
of Saifadin, the khan’s Shahghassi, and brother to 
his naib, Saédadin, They were not willing to re- 
ceive an intruder, and expressed themselves in 
terms of little decency or civility. I believe, how- 
ever, they did not recognise me, and I did not 
take the trouble to make myself known. I now 
returned to the castle gate, and had reconciled 
myself to pass the night under its wall, when two 
horsemen arrived, inquiring where Shakar Khan 
had taken up quarters. Seeing me, they told me 
to come with them, and we descended towards the 
kishlék. On reaching the intervening stream our 
horses, on account of the darkness, were fearful of 
committing themselves to it, and I believe we must 
have spent above an hour in unavailing beating, 
kicking, and goading, before we finally succeeded 
"in making them cross it. Shakar Khan’ regaled 
me with a good supper, and provided barley and 
chaff for my hoyse. Throughout the night a 
“splendid fire was Spt up, maintained, however, 
at the expense of the implements of husbandry 
belonging to the Hazéras.. We were yet sitting 
when Mir Zaffer’s brother arrived, and showed a 
letter from, the khan, commanding the return of 
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all the troops to Bamian. 
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Having no alternative but to’ return, Shakar 
Khéan’s party saddled their horses, and one of the 
men did the same for me, when it was found..that 
my bridle and one of the saddle-girths had. been 
purloined. Shakir Khan exhorted his men to 
produce the articles, and a saiyad of. the party 
stood on the roof of a house and denounced the 
vengeance of the Prophet on whoever had taken 
the property of a stranger guest, but to no purpose 
—and I was compelled to proceed without having 
in my hand a guide or check to my horse. The 
good little animal did not allow me to suffer. from 
the:deficiency, We returned by thexoad..we. had - 
come, and in progress I fell in with Barkat. On 
arrival at Topchi we proceeded to the first of the 
castles, where, every house being occupied, we were 
compelled to select a spot for the night under the 
walls. Here I found Shabghassi Oméd of the khan’s 
establishment, who interested himself to procure me - 
a lodging. Adjacent to the’ castle was a house in 
which Din Méhomed, a Jiéanshir merchant, with 
his son, had taken quarters. The Shahghssi, first - 
civilly requested, and, on their demurring, insisted 
on their receiving me as a companion..°They con- 
sented, and Tin return declined, :to avail myself of 
what seemed to~be. considered a favour. Their 
servants came and entreated me to join their mas- 
ter, on which I went, and had a gomfortable posi- 
tion assigned me. Din Méhomed was a tea-drinker, 
and was suffering great privation, having exhausted 
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his stock of the delectable herb. I had it in my 
power to give him a small supply, which put him 
in ‘very good humour, and we passed a pleasant 
evening, enlivened by the presence of our Jandlady, 


. & pretty lively young Tajik wife. 


Shéhghassi Oméd perceiving my want of a bridle,* 
produced a Hazdra one not worth a dinér, which 
he said a friend of his was willing to sell for a 
rupee. I knew that the worthless bridle was his 
own, but considering he deserved a rupee for his” 
attentions the preceding evening I purchased it.' 
Just as I was going to mount, a man of Shakar 
Khan's party came up and returned my own bridle, 
which it-was feared to retain, supposing that I. was 
returning t6 Bamién, and might acquaint the khan . 
with my loss. There was a small party of four, foot’ 
Jisalehis, now mounted indeed on horses, Hazara 
spoil, a portion of those under command of Jima 
Khan, Yasef Zai, atid who when at KAbal do dity” 
at the Derwazza Shah Shéhid of the Balla Hissér. 
These men claimed me as an acquaintance, and 
attached thertiselves to me, as did three other men 
of Koh Daman, Jisaleh{s also, but on foot. Saiyad 
Mihomed Khan, Paghmiéni, I have before noted, 
had proceeded to Bitchilik, and reports reached us 
that his negotiations with the Shékh Ali Haséras 
had succeeded. We therefore. determined to pro- 
ceed and join hime We passed down the valley 
of Topeht, and-on reaching”’that of Bamian turned 
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distance passing a castle to the left, arrived under 
the ancient remains called the castle of Zoh4k, 
and crossing the rivulet of Kala, which -at this 
point falls into the river of Bémian, ascended 
the hills opposite to Zohak, the passage over 
which is called the Kotal of Irak. The road was 
good, and the ascent gradual, and the summit 
of the pass was a large table space, remarkable 
at all times for wind. We had hitherto tra- 
versed ground slightly covered with snow. The 
surface of the table space was, however, clear, the 
violence of the wind having dispersed whatever 
snow had fallen on it. On this day walking and 
leading my horse, the better to resist the cold, 1 
was scarcely able to stand against the wind, which 
blew from the south. The north-westers are said 
to be terrible in power at this spot. The table 
space surmounted, the descent of the kotal com- 
menced, which only at first a little steep, led us 
into a stony valley for a few hundred yards, when 
the ‘open vale of Irak was entered. We halted 
at the first castle that occurred : there were others 
in front, and to our right, or south, one of the latter 
belonging to Shah Mahomed Saiyad, who had been 
condemned in fine. About six ‘castles were only 
in sight, but we were told that there were others 
in contiguous valleys, considered as belonging to 
Trak, which formed an aggregateof twenty inhabit- 
ed castles. The plain was nearly free from snow, 
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rivulet irrigated the valley, flowing from. the south 
to the: north, and on it were many water-mills, 
Opposite to us, in the rocks north of the valley, 
were many caves, occupied by the kAfila from 
Bokhara, as the castles were by the soldiery. The 
inhabitants of Irak beheld with consternation the 
ingress of so great a multitude, and were at a 
loss how to furnish supplies, which, of course, were 
imperiously demanded. In the castle in which 
we had sheltered ourselves, our party of nine 
persons, and six horses, were lodged in an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor; in other apartments 
was a Hakamzaida of Peshéwer, with a party of 
twenty, all mounted. The rish saféd, or father 
of the. family occupying the castle, through. neces- 
sity consented to provide chaff for the horses of 
his guests, but he was thrown into great anxiety 
by the arrival of a large herd of camels, the drivers 
of which bivouacked behind the castle walls, and 
laid hands.on the old man’s dried clover, as well 
as chaff. My companions installed me their khan, 
the better to practise their impositions on the 
Hazaras, 2 part they judged me competent to per- 
sonate, being arrayed in. garments of British chintz, 
and somewhat more respectably mounted than 
themselves; indeed, as the rish saféd observed, 
the khan’s horse was the only one that had not 
been plundered from the Hazaras. I was com- 
pelled ..to witness, without the power of prevention, 
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I could do was to conduét ‘myself ‘ordérly, arid to’ 
accept nothiiig without’ giving an‘ ‘equivalent. T 
was, ‘fortunately, provided with a small supply ‘of 
gar, or coarse sugar in balls, the only saccharine’ ‘Bib- 
stance to be procured at Bamidn, with a few other 
articles prized by Hazaras; and by making small 
presents, which were gratifying to the receivers, I 
soon became a favourite... : 
The next day, no precise intelligence having been 
received by Saiyad Méhomed Khan, Paghman}, and 
my companions holding good quarters, they deter- 
mined to halt, as did the Haékamzdda. In the 
course of the day the khan’s agent'at"Irk, Pahth- 
déh Khan, arrived, and told the rish saféd that 
he was at liberty to eject his intruding guests, who 
were a set of vagabonds, roving about the country, 
contrary to the khan’s orders, and that the khan 
had positively forbidden that any one should sell, 
or give to them a handful of chaff or barley. ‘The 
Yish saféd observed that on my account, who was 
‘a Massulmin among the whole, de‘ was contented 
to give lodging ‘for the night, and chaff for the 
horses, but prayed that he might be relieved from 
the presence of the camels, that were devouring, 
as he expressed it, his entrails. In the apartment 
allotted to us was a kandir, or mud vessel’ of 
capacity, the mouth of which, as well as the sides, 
was plastered over; by sounding with their “fingers 
my companions found it to be ‘full, and they de- 
termined to open it during the night, and evacuate 
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a portion of the contents. A large bag of grain 
was ,also destined to similar treatment. During 
the day a Hindé from the kAfila had come to the 
castle with a trinket, which he wished to sell or 
exchange for necessaries. One of the _Jislchis 
happened to ‘be at the gateway, and took, _ the — 
trinket from the Hindé, under pretence of effeot- 
ing its disposal; he came with it and secreted 
himself in a sheep-crib at the extremity of the 
apartment, and eluded all search that the Hindé 
and Hazéras of the ,gastle made for him, while 
his comrades were highly indignant ‘that one of 
their party should be suspected of dishonesty. Two 
of, the three foot Jisilchis of Koh Daman were 
nimézaia,.or. prayer-sayers, and one of. them, , pfter 
repeating Niméz Sham, or evening prayer, called 
for a mékh tavila, or iron horse pin, avowing, with- 
out shame, that he was a balit, or adept at. such 
nefarious work. He sounded the kanddr in various 
parts with the instrument, selecting the head as 
the spot to open; the operation to be postponed 
until midnight. Ultimately, when it was supposed 
that the Hazéras were at repose, the unhallowed 
despoilers arose, lighted the lamp, and first re- 
paired to the bag, which they opened ‘by cutting 
the threads with which it was sewed, and abstracted 
a quantity of grain. Being provided .with large 
sewing-needles and ‘thread, they resewed the bag. 
Between our apartment and that in which the 
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vening separation, both being. as it were one apart 
ment, one portion lying round to the right, the 
other to the left of the common entrance from 
without; hence it became & necessary but delicate 
matter so to manage the lamp that its light should 
not be seen by the Hazaras, and this was dexter- 
ously managed by the assistance. of a chapan, or 
cloak. The kandir was then assailed, and a 
quantity of, I believe, grain extracted. The aper- 
ture made was next cemented over with moist clay, 
previously prepared, and the stolen property se- 
curely deposited in the saddle-bags of the parties. 
They extinguished the lamp and again went - to 
rest. 

My companions by times saddled their horses 
and prepared to start, wishing to precede the dis- 
covery of the night’s theft. One of the Hazara 
youths, however, examined the bag of grain, and 
exclaimed that it had been opened; the good 
rish saféd enjoined silence on him, observing, 
what had been done could not be helped, and 
addressing .the Jisalchis, conjured them to behave 
with propriety in Shibr, where they would not find 
the people to be sags, or dogs; that it behoved them 
not to throw obloquy on- the Padshah, whose ser- 
vants they were; and he commended them to the 
Divine protection. He warmly pressed my hands 
when I mounted, and invoked on my head a variety 
of blessings, as did the other inhabitants of the cas- 
tle. We crossed the rivulet in front. of the castle, 
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and turning to the north passed through a. defile 
into a small vale, where were two or-three castles; 
the water accompanying us; this conducted us into 
another, more spacious, and inclined to the north- 
east, where were four or five castles and two or 
three kishlaks, with several caves, and the remains 
of ancient buildings on the rocks. There are also 
two or three zidrats, and numerous small groves of 
trees. The valley was perfectly free from snow, 
ag were in great measure the adjacent hills. It was 
evidently a-favoured spot, gnd the goil was so. ex- 
cellent that I found tobacco was among its pro- 
ducts. It was called Babilak. Its rivulet joined 
that of Irak in the valley we had quitted, and both 
augment: the river of Bamifn. Ascending the val-| 
ley of Babilak, we passed a spring, which ‘on:idsus 
ing from the rocks was sensibly warm. Above this 
point the valley contracts, and we began to have 
snow beneath our feet, the quantity increasing as we 
ascended. We arrived where 9 defile radiated to 
the east, which a guide we had with us told us led 
to Shibr ; but our party, which was this day in com- 
pany with the Hakamzada, resolving to proceed to 
Bitchilik, we kept straight up the valley we were 
in. Our guide here wished to leave us, but the 
Hékamzada would not suffer him, when, a very little 
farther on, he took the start of us, we being embar- 
rassed by snow and ice, and either hiding himself or 
passing over the rocks, was lost to us.. As we pro- 
ceeded up the valley it became a meré defile, and 
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we, were grievously jucommoded by the aecumu- 
lated snow and ice... A rivulet in it, now nearly 
icebound, proved a serious obstacle to our progress. 
Eventually clearing it, we found ourselves at the 
southern extremity of the. vale of Bitchflik, which 
was. open, but covered with snow -:The vale ex- 
tended from north to south, and passing: some eight 
or ten castles and kishlaks, we arrived at the castle 
of Saiyad Shah Abbas, at ‘its northern extremity, and 
at the base. of the kotal leading into the Shékh Ali 
districts. On one of the towers of the castle was a 
pole, surmounted by a hand of metal, the emblemof 
the saiyad’s power and character. ..We:found: that 
Saiyad Mahomed Khan, PaghmAnt, was within the 
castle; to which none of us were admitted, and Din, 
Mahomed, the Jianshir merchant, was at the Mih- 
man Khana, under the walls. . We learned that the 
Shékh Ali Hazdras had refused to grant. a. passage 
through their territory, and menaced no. Jonger to 
reverence Saiyad Shah Abbés-as their pir, who 
seemed desirous to introduce the Afghans among 
them. They said, if a passage were granted, that 
the. Afghans would the following year enter the 
country with guns, and compel them to pay tribute. 
The saiyad’s brother. had been firs$:despatched, and 
on his return the-saiyad himself:had repaired to the 
Hazaras, but it was hardly to be expected that he 
would be more successful in his mission... Our ar- 
rival was said to be’ unfortunate, and calculated to 
frustrate the negotiation, and we were recommend- 
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ed-te.proceed to Shibr, which lay only a little:to 
the south, a slight kotal intervening. We therefore 
croased: the: kotal,-which was: not long, and rather a 
passage over an undulating high land than a. pass, 
and came into the southern extremity of the vale _ 
of Shibr ; ascended the vale, passing several castles 
and kishlaks to the right and left; and at the 
head of.it the Haékamzada and his party were ‘pro- 
vided with quarters, and we were taken up a ‘val- 
ley extending to the south, where were several 
castles, among which our party was distributed, 
the men on foot at one castle, and the horsethen 
in. two castles. The people were willing to con- 
sider us as guests, and to provide us with food 
and our horses’ with provender, and they made a 
magnificent fire, continually heaping on it frééh 
fuel. We were regaled with a supper of fine 
wheaten: cakes. and krét. My eompanions having 
turned their eyes around the apartment, t6 disdo- 
ver if there was anything to purloin, and there 
being in it two or three kandirs, to prevent’ a 
repetition of the scene of the preceding night’ I 
took an opportunity of going outside, and calling 
the rish saféd, cautf§ned him to make two of his 
_young men sleep in our apartment; which step 
being adopted, baffled the furtively inclined. “We 
sat up late this evening, some young Hazéras from 
the other castles having come ‘on my account. 
Little presents won all hearts, and the donation of 
two or three sheets of paper to the son of the rish 
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saféd, who was a milla, or able to read and write, 
wonderfully delighted him, as it did the old gentle- 
man his father. 

Oar landlords in the morning, skhoog they’ in- 
timated the expediencyof our departure, had the 
hospitality first to provide us with breakfast, and 
to feed our cattle. One of the Jisflchis had pro- 
ceeded to the castle below, where the HAkamzé- 
da had: passed the night, to inquire of him bow 
to act, as we were ‘how situated. --He replied, that 
if we thought we should not be ejected, it would 
be as well to remain, otherwise there was no-al- 
temative but to shift quarters... On- return of. the 
messenger a council of war was held by my com- 
panions, and it was decided that a removal was 
expedient and necessary; both as an-ejection was 
to be apprehended, and there was a probahility 
that the Hazfras of Shékh Ali would be seen 
crowning the summit of the kotal, it being un- 
derstood that fifteen hundred of them had assem- 
bled on the other side on hearing of the advance 
of the Afghans to Shibr. 

The Hazdras of Shibr were more fidesendea 
and fearless than those of the 8ther districts we had 
visited. They said, in course of conversation, that , 
they were raiyats of the Afghans rather from a 
desire to live peaceably than from necessity.. The 

- Afghans, they observed, might talk of-their padshah, 
but they had none; Dost Méhonied Khan of Kabal 
- was not a padshah. but a litmar, or robber. We 
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mounted and descended the vale of Shibr which 
terminated in a narrow defile; which again opened 
into another valley stretching from north ;te.squth, 
and to the left, or- south, were some five or six 
castles. Soon after we entered the valley. which 
led us to Babalak, where we took up quarters at 
a kishlak, which proved to be but one house, very 
spacious. and convenient. Our presence was: .not 
altogether acceptable to the owners, two brothers, 
and one of thém went to prefer a complaint to the 
khan’s agent, residing at Bibilak. This man came, 
and after soothing the Hazaras, told my companions 
to get as much out of them as they could for the 
night, but to depart in the morning. They needed 
not this encouragement to assume importance; and 
ourselves and horses were provided with food gras 
tuitously. 

In the morning, having first breakfasted, mount- 
ed, and passing successively the valley of Irak and 
its kotal, we descended into the valley of Bamian. 
A little beyond Zohak was a castle, where my com- 
panions would fain have passed the night, but there 
were no others than females and children. in it, 
the males having been sent with Réhimdid Khan 
and Mahomed. Ali Beg to Karzér. The women - 
weeping, and showing much anxiety, I continued 
my course, and was followed by the others of the 
party ;.and urging my horse, reached Bamian while 
it was yet day. I found that the khan had remeved 


and 
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from the castle of Saiyadabad to that before the 
colossal statues, in which he formerly resided, and 
where Mir Yezdinbaksh had been slain. Before 
reaching it, I was met by my companion Sirkerder 
Kamber, who led me to his quarters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Proposal of the Haz4ras. — Surrender of KArz4r. — Proceedings of 
‘the khén’s brothers.—Introduction of Saiyad Shah Abbés.—Fine 
imposed. — Destruction of his castle. — Fresh departure from 
Bamifin. — Accident on the road. —Indifference of horsemen.— 
The khfn’s conference with Jehand4éd Khan.—Arrival at Kala. 
—Khan Méhomed Khan.— His quartera.—Distressed Hazéras. 
——Hajikak.—Castle of Karz4r.— Unpleasant situation.—Castles, 
—Admittance refused. — Vain assault.—Final arrangement. —~ 
Good quarters. —River Helmand.—Y (irt.—Honai.— Castles of 
Ismael Khan, — Violence and altercation. — Robbery — Ad- 
mission to castle. — Apology and repast. — Terrific wind — Its 
effects,—Enter village.—Reception.—Halt.— Progress to KAbal. 
—Arrival. 


WE now learned that the Hazdras of Karzar had 
despatched letters ¢o the khan, offering to surrender 
the castles, if assured of indemnity for the past by 
the guarantees of Réhimdaéd Khan and Méhomed 
Ali Beg. It was singular to observe these men 
reduced to the necessity of seeking protection from _ 
their avowed enemies, and how fortune seemed to 
favour the khan’s designs, by his adversaries volun- 
tarily coming forward and relieving him from a 
state of embarrassment. Réhimddd Khan and Ma- 
homed Ali Beg had been immediately despatched 
to Karzér. and ere thev reached it it was found 
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that Nazir Mir Ali. and Kasim Khan were on the 


road to Bamian to pay their respects to the khan. 
They arrived, and were courteously received, the 
khan telling Nazir Mir Ali that he had a better 
opinion of him for having held out: the castle, than 
he would have had had he surrendered it on hearing 
of his mir’s death. Tidings of the occupation of 
the ‘castles of Karzér now reached, and the road to 
Kabal became open. 

The khan’s two brothers, Daoud Mahomed Khan 
and Khan Méhomed Khan, had before, with Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan, Paghmani, taken oaths that they 
would not return to Bémian, and‘had each thrown 
three stones on the ground, vowing they would have 
no farther connexion with the khan,’ agreeably :to 
an Afghan custom, called “Sang talak;” ‘or divorce 
by stones, Daoud Mahomed Khan, in observance 
of his oath, was at Irak, and Khan Mahomed Khdin, 
with like scruples, occupied some -edves below Ba- 
mian. Saiyad Méhomed Khan failing in his nego- 
tiations with the Shékh Ali Hazaras for a passage, 
returned without hesitation to Bamian; as an 
Afghan, considering oaths trivial matters, or, asa 
saiyad, looking upon himself privileged ‘to disregard 
them. He brought also with’ him the sons and 
brothers of Saiyad Shah Abbas of Bitchilik, and 
introduced them to the khan’s acquaintance, which 
subsequently became so intimate that the khdn 
imposed a fine of five thousand rupees on-the sai- 
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K4bal in his favour, the khan. first pillaged and 
then demolished his castle, writing to the sirdar 
that his letter unfortunately had come too late. 
The saiyad, exaggerating, possibly, estimated his loss 
of property at twenty thousand rupees. The khan 
visited his brother,.Khin Mahomed Khan, in the 
caves, and much urged him to remain at Bamian. 
The. latter was inflexible, and many high words 
passed, and it was finally agreed that each should 
no longer consider the other as a brother, and 
written documents to that effect were interchanged. 
But: it was all a farce; Khan Mahomed Khin’s 
departure was concerted; and if the khan’s designs 
were liable to, sugpicion by the sirdér of KAbal,. it 
was ‘necessary that the loyalty of Khan Méhomed 
should not be suspected. Déoud Mahomed ‘Khan 
had consented to remain. I now made arrange- 
ments to accompany Khan Mahomed Khan. 

‘It. being understood that Khan M&homed Khan 
would pass the night at Topchi, I was in no great 
hurry to start from Bamian, and remained there 
until midday. The khan himself took horse, and 
had proceeded to Ahinghar for the purpose, as-was 
supposed, of conferring with his brothers. Déoud 
Mahomed Khan, I knew, had been summoned 
from Ira&k.. I now followed him alone, a young 
man of Kabal, who had engaged to attend my 
horse onthe road, being to join at Topchi. Pass- 
ed down the valley of Bgmién; and at some. dis- 
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where the road borders on a precipice, was assailed 
by the cries of two youths, cutting ghaz-bushes 
in the valley of the river beneath. They were 
too distant to be intelligibly heard, but I found 
that they directed my attention to something below 
the precipice. Discovering, after some trouble, a 
path down into the bed of the valley, I found lying 
in agony, and with countenances pale as death, | 
Saiyad Abdilah and his son, noticed as being in- 
mates of the Sandak Khana tent in the Bisét 
expedition. They had obtained permission from 
the khan to return to Kabal, and’ he had given 
to them one of the running camels. brought from 
Sind, which carried both, and, mounted on this 
animal, they had left Baémian to join Khan Mé- 
homed Khan. The camel at this dangerous spot 
had slipped, or trod falsely, and precipitated him- 
self and riders from a height of seventy or eighty 
feet. ‘The animal was killed on the spot ; the men 
were. still living: nor did I know the extent of 
the injury they had received. Two horsemen 
joined us, and I wished the saiyad and his son 
to be conveyed to the Tajik’s castle behind, but 
this was refused, the horsemen asking, when had . 
Tajiks become Méssulmfns? As I-could not carry 
them myself, all to be done was, to collect their 
effects and place them under their heads. On 
reaching Ahinghar, I found the. khan sitting on 
an eminence south of the castles, in conversation 
with Daoud Mahomed Khan. his néjh Skédadin. 
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Malla Jaén Mahomed the envoy from Sind, and 
Jehandad Khan, a Khaka; the two latter proceed- 
ing to Kabal. I joined the group; and although 
the discourse was in Pashto, was able to compre- 
hend the general drift. The khan, adverting to 
the probability of Dost Mahomed Khan’s displea- 
sure, or suspicions, desired Jehandad to represent 
to him the important services rendered, with which, 
if satisfied, well; if not, turning to the castles in 
view, he said, Here I have castles, villages, and 
gardens, and can content myself. Ddoud Mého- 
med Khan smiled, and observed, he feared the- 
sirdér would say that Haji had taken to his “ Akbal 
tagghi,” or, his own peculiar mode of humbugging. 
The khan, on rising, gave me in charge to’ Milla 
Jan Mahomed and Jehandéd Khan, urging their 
attention to me on the road, and instructing them 
to tell Khan Mahomed Khan not to suffer me 
to incur any expense to Kabal. 

In company with my new companions, we passed 
Topchi, when I found our destination was Kali. 
We crossed the Kotal Shutar Girdan, and de- 
scended into the valley of Mori, when yet a glim- 
mering of: light remained. As we ascended it 
darkness set in, and although the road was intri- 
cate and dangerous, and some of the animals some- 
times slipped, we reached Kali «in safety. We 
repaired to the castle of Mir Zaffer's brother, who 
took us to the mihman khana, where _again was 
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unwilling, as:-béfore, to receive:-me, but admitted 
my’ companions, who made me over to a Hazéra, 
telling him to conduct me to Khin -Méhomed 
Khan. I was taken to a castle a little -north, 
‘and introduced to Khan.'Méhomed Khan, sitting 
by a cheerful fire in a spacious room, with some 
_one lying by his side - hidden ‘under -bed-clothes. 
He was excessively angry with Malla Jan Mé- 
homed for having turned me adrift at so unsea- 
sonable an hour, and said, ‘that but’ for his female 
companion—the hidden thing under the bed-clothes 
proved to be a Hazdra kaniz, or slave-girl—I should 
have shared his apartmerit.: As it -wasJiwas fur- 
nished with supper, and then provided with ledg- 
ing in another apartment, where were four or five 
horses. Although so late, chaff and barley were - 
produced for my horse, by a brother-or son of 
Mir Zaffer. I may observe, that as we traced 
the valley of Mori we-met a number of men, 
women, and children, Hazaras of KalG, who had 
been compelled to abandon their dwellings to the 
Afghan soldiery; and with weepings and lamenta- 
tions, were proceeding, I presume, to the caves 
at Mort. - 
Early in the morning our horses were saddled, 

and understanding the night was to be passed at 
Girdan Diwal,-I proceeded, falling in with such 
horsemen as first advanced, without communicating 
with Khan Mahomed Khan. As we -traced the 
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soil, increasing in quantity as we neared the Kotal 
or pass of Hajikak. The ascent of the kotal was 
comparatively easy, and the road, if free from snow, 
is probably good: the descent is-much more steep, 
and’ was now very troublesome. At the..base of 
the kotal on this-side was a castle to the left, 
called Hijikak. We now entered the valley of , 
Karzar, and our road was strewed with the ske- 
letons of the animals that had perished during the 
march of the Ghiélaém Khana troops. After. some 
distance we reached the two castles of Karzdr, one 
seated left of the rivulet, and the other, that built 
by Mir. Yezdanbaksh, right of it, and on the line 
of the road. The latter was garrisoned by Afghans, 
and the former by ‘Mahomed Ali Beg and his Sé- 
ghanchis. From Karzar the valley widens a lit- 
tle, and afterwards expands at a place called Séh 
Killa (the three castles), where were, indeed, the - 
number indicated of inhabited castles, and two: or 
three ruinous ones. Hence the valley again contracts 
until we reach Siah Sang (the black ‘rock), where 
Mir Yezdanbaksh slew the Vakil Saifélah, the mur- 
” derer of his father, who himself was also slain here. 
At this spot it is connected with another, turning to 
the right, which we followed. We marched until 
dark, and I had the mortification to learn that Khan 
Mahomed Khan had remained.at: Karzar. I was, 
therefore, in a manner alone, and left to my own 
exertions and the favour of heaven The horsemen 
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path was discernible, and as it was night they were 
in much perplexity. We had, without knowing it, 
arrived at the spot where the valley of Siéh Sang 
opens into that of the Helmand river. Afté?’mich 
search a path was reported, ‘leading up the “emi- 
nences on our right: this was pursued, ‘and brought 
_ us ona table space, which we traversed, in hopes of 
finding some inhabited spot. We came upon two 
castles, the inmates of which mantied the walls, and 
loudly protested against our Halting. The whole body 
of horse collected around the second castle, and’ as 
snow was falling, and our situation was becoming very 
desperate, some of the most ‘balligerettts of tlig'paity 
called upon their companions, styling thém thé victors 
of Séghan and Kaéhmerd, and exclaimed, it would be 
disgraceful if they could not compel the Hazaras to , 
admit them. The gates of the castle were assailed 
- by axes and stones, but in vain, ‘when’ ‘the’ dWiier 
offered, if his guests quietly took up quarters’ under 
the walls, to provide them with fuel and chaff; but 
he peremptorily affirmed that none should be ‘ad- 
mitted within the castle. These terms were accepted. 
It was soon discovered that the two castles belonged 
to two brothers, Mahomed Shaffi Khan and Mé- 
homed Hassan Khan, Talishes, and not Hazfras. The 
latter was present, the former at Kabal. My con- 
dition was not- much improved, having no one that 
I could claim as a companion, and no one willing to 
admit me as such., In this dilemma I. addressed 
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busy among the men in promoting their arrange- 
ments. He instantly took my hand, and put it 
into that of one his servants, telling him to take me 
and my horse to the farther castle. Here I was 
comfortably lodged, had a good supper, and the 
sons of my landlords passed a good part of the night 
with me in chit-chat. I found the name of the 
place was Tabiir, and that it was part of the dis-” 
trict of Girdan Diwal. 

In the morning we retraced the road to the junc- 
tion of the valley of Siah Sang with that of the Hel- 
mand river, which we crossed, the stream flowing 
under ice. On the eminences to our left were two 
or three,astles and kishlaks, and in front of them 
were sitting numbers of Hazaras, with their fire- 
locks, not, as I imagine, for the purpose of annoying 
us, but of securing themselves from interruption. 
From the Helmand we ascended the valley, leading 
southerly for some distance, and then another, 
stretching easterly, which finished in an ascent 
rather than a kotal, which brought us on the plain 
of Yirt, of some extent. Here were three castles 
visible, much to the left of the road; the nearest 
one, of superior construction, was that of Mir Afzil. 
From Yirt.another ascent, or slight kotal, brought 
us into the. plain of Kirgha, at the base of the 
Kotal Honai. The passage of this kotal was diffi- 
cult, and there were few traces of aroad. However, 
we succeeded i in crossing it,and descended into the 
valley of Honai, it being still daylight. Many took 
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up quarters at Killa Vazir, the castle of Zélfakar 
Khan; others, with myself, proceeded. On reaching 
the castle of Mastapha Khan entrance was refused, 
and we went on until we reached the castles. at 
the opening of Sir Chishma, belonging to Ismael 
Khan Mervi.. It was now night,‘ and admittance 
alike refused. The heroes of Kaéhmerd and Sé- 
ghan again had recourse to ineffectual menace and 
violence; the walls of the castles were manned, 
and some shots, probably. blank ones, fired from 
them. The party at length contented themselves 
with a large stable and masjit without the walls, 1 
here saw no remedy but passing.the. nightan‘the 
ground, and the best place I ‘could find: wae under 
the gateway of the castle. My postin was wet on 
the outside, as a good deal of snow had fallen 
during the day, but I had a large excellent nam- 
mad, or felt, fastened behind my saddle,* which I 
now trusted would avail me, but on rising from the 
ground, where I had been sitting, with my horse’s 
bridle in my hands, I found it had been cut away. 
While uttering: fruitless denunciations against the 
robber, a voice from within the castle whispered to 
me, that, if I sat a little while till the Afghans were 
settled I should be admitted. These were glad 
tidings, and the promise was fulfilled; the gates: 
were opened, and myself and horse dragged in. I 
was led to a warm apartment, where was a sandalli, 
and thrusting my legs under it, was #3 - comfortable 
as T eonld ho 
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In the morning an excellent breakfast of stewed 
fowl was provided, it having. been discovered that J 
was a Feringhi, and not a Telinghi, as had beer at_ 
first supposed; and some of the ladies of Ismael 
Khan, who proved to be in the castle, sent an apo- 
logy for having lodged me the. night with grooms. 
This was unnecessary; ‘I was too grateful for the 
shelter afforded to quarrel with the company. .I 
found myself in, and desiring my thanks to be-¢on- 
veyed, mounted and left the castle. There arose. a 
terrific south wind, which carried the drifting snow 
before it. I had. never in my life witnessed any- 
thing so violent, and until now had never formed a 
just Conception of the effects of a wind-tempest 
during winter in these regions. I -bore--up;-how- 
ever, against it, successively passing through the 
districts of Sir Chishma, Tirkhana, and Jelléz, 
when my powers yielded, and I found myself be- 
coming insensible. Fortunately, at this critical mo- 
ment a village was a little right of the road, to 
which T turned my horse,. who also had become 
faint. Crossed the stream of the valley by a bridge, 
and entered the village on its bank. Threw myself 
from the horse, and entered, without ceremony, the 
first house with open door. The master, who saw 

how things steod, recommended me to the masjit, 
engaging to take care of my horse. I replied, my 
good man, I am a Feringhi, and what have I to do 
with the masjit. On which he instantly led me 
into an upper apartment, oceupied by a brother. 
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There was a sandalli ; my boots were pulled off, and 
my feet examined, which had suffered no injury. 
My new host, seeing a good Hazdra -barrak bound 
round my waist, offered to receive it in lieu of other 
remuneration, and to kill'a sheep in the evening. I 
gave it to them on condition, that if the wind con- 
tinued on the morrow they should not turn me out 
of doors. My right eye had been affected by the 
snow, and became very painful towards night; after 
trying a variety of experiments, the pain relied to 
the application of pressure. 

On the morrow, the wind continuing with un- 
abated violence, I halted at Zémannf, agreeebly to 
engagement. My landlords here were men engaged 
in petty traffic with the districts of Séghan, Kéh- 
merd, the Dasht Saféd, &e. They affirmed, that 
they were at a castle on the Dasht Saféd. when 
Haji Khan made his reconnoissance, and that had he 
advanced the Tatars would have fled. 

From Zémanni, the wind having ceased, I started 
for Kabal, and arrived before sunset. My Arme- 
nian friends were rejoiced to see me again, and for- 
getting the perils of the road and the rigours of 
Bamian, I passed in their society a pleasant even- 


ing, which, by their calculation, was that of Christ- - 


mas-day. , 
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